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ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


PEOLOGUE. 

Part L 

fr yas tlie evening ol a day in early June, Tk time !' < 
jaai, and tlie place ms Cambudge. The sun had been visible .n 
the kavenSj a giacioiis piesence, actually a whole week— in itsci 
R thing lemarkable, the heatts ol the most soured, even of land- 
lords and faimeis, were coming to htdiove again m the possibility 
of fiiio weather, the cleigy weie beginning to think that they 
might this year hold a leal Ilauest Thanksgiving instead of a 
Bhani ; the tieea at the Backs were m fiiU foliage, the avenues ot 
Trinity and Clare were splendid, besnlo them the trim lawns 
slopi^d to the maigin ul the Cam, here most glorious and pioudest 
of English livers, seeing that he laves the meadows of those ancient 
and veneiable foundations, King’s, Tiiiiity, and St. John’s, to say 
nothing of Queen’s and Claie and Maedalen; men were lazily 
floating m canoes, or leaning over the budges, or strolhng about 
the walks, or lying on the gic^s , and among them— but not— oh 1 
not with them— walked oi i^^t^^d many ol the damsels of kirnei 
cliiefl} m pai^s, holding sweet converce 

On mind pnd art, 

And labour nui Ik ui aigini; mart, 

And all the fiuuiei\oik of the land , 

rot roglectiiig the foandahons of the Christian faith and otL r 
b hit liable topics, which ladies nowadays handle with so mucL 
origiuality, deittiitf, and power, 

We lune, howiner, to do with only one pair, who were sitt;* g 
hrether on the bunks oppo-Ae Tnnity, These two were talkiL.’; 
1 kout a finbjK't f iF tii ir than any concerning mind, a 

f*2 phliffuphy, or tk of t^e Semite fioaue, or Lc 
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futaie ot Newnkm; for they were talk ng about tliemseires and 
tlieir own lives, and wliat they were to do each with that one life 
which happened, by the meie accident of biith, to belong to her- 
gslf. It must be a cmious subject for reflection m extreme old 
age, when everything has happened that is going to happen, in- 
eluding rheumatism, that, biiVfor this accident, one's life might 
hare been so very diflerent, 

^Because, Angela,' said the one who wore spectacles and looked 
older than she was, by reason of muck pondering over books and 
perhaps too little exercise, ^because, my dear, we have but this one 
life before us, and if we make mistakes with it, or throw it away, 
or waste it, or lose our chances, it is such a dieadful pity. Oh, to 
think of the girls who diiit and let e\ciy chance go by, and get 
nothing out of their lives at all— except babies' (she spoke of 
cables with great contempt). ^Oh Ut seems as if every moment 
were precious : oh ! it is a sin to waste an hour of it.’ 

She gasped and clasped her hands toaether with a sigh. She 
ras not acting, not at all, this girl was that lutherto raie thing, 
a girl of study and of books, she was wholly possessed, like the 
great scholais of old, with the passion for leaining. 

^ Oh 1 gieedy person ^ ' replied the other with a laugh, ^ if you 
read all the hooks in the Univeisity libimy, and lose the enjdy- 
ment of sunshine, what shall it piofit you, in the long lun ^ ' 

This one was a young woman of much finer phybique than her 
friend, She was not shoit-sighted, but po^^sessod, in fact, a pair 
of orbs of very remaikable cleainess, steadiness, and biightness. 
They were not soft eyes, nor languishing eyes, nor sleepy eyes, nor 
downcast, shanking eyes, they weie wideawake, blown, honest 
eyes, which looked fearlessly upon all things, fair oi foul A giil 
doepot live at Newnham two years for nothing, nund you, when 
she ^eaves that seat of leainmg, she has changed hei nuncl about 
the model, the perfect, the ideal woman. Moie than that, she will 
change the minds of her sisters and hei cousins and theie are 
going to be a grecut many Newnhams, and the spioad of this 
rovoliition will be rapid, and the bhiinkin/, obedient, docile, mmi- 
reverencing, curate-worbhippmg maiden of our youth will shoitly 
vanish and be no moie seen. And what will the curate do then, 
poor thing? Wherefore let the bishop look to ceitam neco^'mry 
changes in the Maniage Service; and let the young men see that 
their own ideas change with the times, else theie will be no 
sweetheaits for them, Moie couid I prophesy, but refiain. 

This young lady owned, besides those mentioned above, many 
other points which will always be con\dered desiiable at h^i aa^e, 
whatever be the growth of feminine education (wherefore, coinage, 
brothers’). In all these points rhe contrasted favoura-bly vath 
hercompamon, Borhei face was sunny, and fair to look upon; 
one of the younger cleiiral dons -now a scMntv band, aiimiNt s 
Remnant— was reported to have said, after gaziaj* upon that fn 3 , 
lliaii he now underatoed, which h never uirlei'htood 
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AIL som Aim commoKj oip meii 
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CjLri Solomon meari« when he compared his love’s temples to a 
piece oi a pomepranate 'svithm her locks. No one asked him what 
; 3 meant, but he was a m.,thematical man, and so he must ha\e 
meant something, if it was onlj tugunometry. As to her figure, 
it was what a healthy, natuially die^sed, and stiong young 
woman’s figuie ought to be, and nut moie slender m the waist 
than was the figure of Venus or Mother Eve ; and her limbs wero 
elastic, so that she seemed when she walked as if she would lib 
to run, jump, and dance, which, indeed, she would have greatly 
pieieued, only at Newnham they^ake it out’ in lawn-tenms. 
And whateve. might be the couise of life marked out by heisolf, 
it was quite certain to the intelligent observer that before long 
Love the invincible— Love that laughs at plots, plans, conspiracieoi 
and designs— would upset them all, ^nd tiaoe out qm^e another 
line of life ior hci, and mosx piubally the most commonplace line 
of all 

^ Your Me, Conolajc^/ ‘^he wait on, beoms to me the most 
happy and the moot kuunate How nobly you have vindicated 
the uitellect of wooden by yoai degico ^ ’ 

^No, my deal ’ Constance shook her head scdly. ‘No; only 
fwtly vindicated our intellect, reiiiembei I v/as but fifth 
Wiangler, and there were lour men— men, Angela— above me. I 
wanted to be senior ’ 

‘ Everybody knows that the fix\Ii is always as good as the Slot/ 
Constance, however, shook her head at th.s Jaiing attempt atcon-* 
Solation, ‘ At all events, ConsUnco, you wJl go on to prove it by 
vour oiiginal papers when you puhiish your letcaiclies. Ycu will 
loctuieliko Hypatm, you will have the luidei graduates leaving 
the men and ciowding to your theatre. You will become the 
guatest mathematician m Cambiidgo, you will be famous for 
i er You will do bettei than man himself, even on man’ most 
€.: lied level of intellectual stiength ’ 

The pale cheek of the student flushed, 

‘ I do not expect to do bettor than men,’ she lopLed humbly, 

‘ It will be enough if I do as well, Yes, my cVm, all my life, 
ghort or long, shall be given to science. I will have no love la itj 
ci mainage, oi— or— aiiyihmg o< tliat kind at all’ 

‘Nor Will I,’ said the oilm, stonily, jet with apparent effort. 
‘Maniage spoils a womans caieer, we must live our life to its 
utmost, Constance,’ 

‘We must, Angela. It is the only thing m this world of 
doubt that is a clear duty. I owe mine to science, You, my 
dear, to — ’ 

She would Lave grid to^‘l\iltiieal Economy,’ but a thought 
checked her. For a singular thing had happened only the day 
before. This friend of heis, this Angela SJe.isenger, who had re- 
cently illustiated the stiength of woman’s intellect by pas^ng a 
waliy brilliaat examinaton in that paiticub’ ncieiice, astumskd 
Bi 
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Lc? filends at a littlo informal meeting in lielikary by an 
In ibis spescli she went out of her way to pour contempt npom 
Political Economy, It was a so-called science, she said, not i 
science at all : a collection of theories impossible of proof. It 
treated of men and women as skittles, it ignored the piincipal 
motives of action, it had been put together for the most part by 
doctrinaires who Lved apart, and knew nothing about men and 
less about women, and it was the favourite study, she cruelly de» 
claied, of her own sex, because it was the most easily ciammcd 
and made the most chow. As for heiself, she declaied that foi ah 
the good it had done her, she mmht just as well have gOwC 
througn a course of a33thetic3 or studied the symbols of advanced 
Ihtoalism. 

Therefore, renemhering the oration, Constance Woodco^'e 
hesitated, To what Cause (with a capital C) should Ang.ia 
Messenger devote her life ^ 

^ I will tell you presently,* said Angela, ^how I shall begin my 
life. , Where the beunnmg will lead me, I cannot tell * 

Then theie was silence for a wLie. The sun sank lower and 
the setting raya fell upon the foliage, and eveiy leaf showed like a 
leaf of gold, and the nver lay m shadow and became ghostly, and 
the windows of Trinity library oppo ite to them glowed, and the 
New Couit of St John’s at their left hand became hke unto the 
palace of Xubla KLan. 

^ Oh ^ * Sighed the yoang mathemi.ticmn, ^ I shall never be satis- 
fied till Newnham crosses the river, 'We must Lave one of tlie^e 
colleges for ourselves. Y/e must have King’s Yes, King’s will 
be the best And oh! how ditleicntiy we shall live from the so- 
called students who aie now smoking tobacco in each other’s rooiiia, 
or playing biliiaida, or even cards— the si'penoi sex 1 ’ 

^ As for us, wo shall presently go back to our looms, have a 
cup of tea and a t.ilk, my dear. Then we sInU go to bed Aa 
regards the men, those of your mental level, Con i nice, do not, I 
suppose, pl>iy bdliaids, noi do they sumke tobacco. Under- 
graduates aie nut all students, remember Host of them are 
Eotlimg but mere Pass-men who wiii became cmates.’ 

Two pcmts in this speech seem to call for remark. First, the 
singular ignorance of mankind, common to all women, which led 
the girl to beheve tlifit a great man of science is aupeiiiir to the 
pleasures of the weaker biethr^r , foi they cannot uiideistond the 

eoligiits of fooling. The second point is but it may be ki 

to those who lead as they run. 

Then they rose walked slowly under the grand old trepg 
of Timity Avenue, facmg the setting sun, ao that when they caum 
to the end and turned to the left, it deemed as if they plunged mn 
vight, And prespu/Jy they came to the gates of Newnham, tho 
newer Newnham. w th it^ trim gaiden, mid Queen bine mansion. 
It grates upon one tnat the benmningg of a noble and lastir*g 
infom should be housed m a pal me built a the conceited f.ish.uO 
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af fee dpy What wiL they say of it in fifty years, when tk 
Lahion has changed and new styles re gnf 

^Come/ said Angela, ^come into my room. Let my !i:nt 
TOMog m the dear place be spent with you, Constance ’ 

Angela’s own loom was daintily furnished and ac^oined with n 
many pictmes, pietty things, books, and bmi-hrcic as the nairor 
i iiiensions of a Newnhum cell will allow. In a more advanced 
^ewnham there will be two rooms for each stadent, and these will 
he larger, 

The gills sat by the open window : the air was soft and sweet, 
A bunch of cowslips from the Coton meadows peifumed the room; 
there was the jug-jug of a nightingale in some tiee not far ofi; 
opposite them were the lights of the other Kewnham. 

^ The last mght 1 ’ saiG Angola. cm hardly belieie that I 
go down to-morrow’ 

Then she was silent again. 

^ My hie,’ she wont on, speaking softly in the twilight, ‘ begins 
to-moirow, What am I to do with it f Your own solution seems 
so easy because you aie c!e?er and you have no money, while I, 
who am—well, dear, not devoured by tLiist for learning— have 
y)t so much, To begin with, there is the Erewery. Y ou cannot 
escape from a big Biev^ciy if it belongs to you. You cannot hide 
it away. Messenger, Mai&den, and Company’s Stout, their XXI, 
then Old and Mild, then B'tter, their Family Ales (ihat particu* 
billy at eight-and-sixthe nine-gallon cask, if paid for on delivery^ 
their drays, their huge hordes, their stiong men, whose very 
eppearaiice a(l\eitises the beei, and makes the weak-kneed and the 
nmiow-cuested rush to Whitechapel— my deal, these things stare 
one m the face wherever you go. I am that Brewery, as you 
know. I am Mes^enuer, Maisden, and Company, myself, the sole 
partner m what my lawyer sweetly calls the Concern. Nobody 
else 18 concerned m it. It is— alas!— my own Gieat Concern, a 
dreadful responsibility.’ 

* Why ? Your people manage it for you.’ 

‘ Yes— oh ! yes— they do And whether they manage it badly 
or well I do not know , whethei they make wholesome beer or 
tfid, whether they tieat then ckiks and workmen geneiously or 
meanly, wliethci the name of the Company is beloved or hated, 
I do not know. Perhaps the vexy making of beer at all is i 
wickedness,’ 

^ But— Angela,’ the othei intexviipted; hi is no business oi 
yours Naturally, w.anes aie legulated by supply and — ’ 

^ No, my deal. That is political economy. I piefer the good 
vld English plan. If I employ a man, and he woiks faithfully, 1 
ihould like that man to feel that he glows eveiy day worth to me 
mi're than his marketable value,’ 

Constance was silenced 

^Then, beside the Biewery,’ Angela went on, ^ there m n 
G''^u]ccm!i^ble sum o! money m the Funds.’ 
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^ 'J L j;i j al kr&V sa*u he Liendp ‘ you teed loal no ociajli d 

C 31-0.0 ICO ’ 

‘ ]jab ladood I do , for Iiow do I know tiiat it is rigM to keop 
all iiiis money idle P A hundred pounds saved and put into tiia 
Fiiiiils means tlnee pounds a year. It is like a pereiimal stream 
from a hidden leservoir m a hillside. But this stream^ in 
my case, does no good at all. It neither feitilises the soil nor is 
il drrnh by man or beast, noi does it tuin mills, nor is it a beauti- 
ful tliiag to look upon, nor does its silver cuirent flow by banks of 
floweis or full m cascades. It all urns ara^, and makes another 
roservuir In another hillside, Hy dears it is <a stream of compound 
iiiteiesi, winch is constantly getting deeper and broadei and 
stronger, and yet 13 never of the least and terns no wheek 
liow, what am I to do with this money ^ ’ 

^ Endow Newi'ham ; there, at least, is something piacticaV 
^ I Will ioimd some scholaiehips, if you please, later on, mr. 
you have made your own woik felt, Again, theie are my houses 
n the East EndV 
^ Sell them ^ 

^That lb only to shift the recponsihiluy, My dear, I Iiavo 
sheets ol hou«jes, They all lie about TdEteihapel way. Ilj 
prndUher, John JEsiamer, loiuht iioues, I believe, jiist rc 
ether people buy apples, tlio pe^h, or some k.gci measure a 
niiiction bmng on whmg u quantity. Thcxe tisy aie, a.] 
mostly mhabded ’ 

^ You have f I s^’pp'We ? ^ saul Con'4ince, uiisympalk Y 
^ It is Ihfci: duty to Vee that the lioimes aie well kept ^ 

" ‘ Yes, I hove agents, But they cannot absolve me fiom lecvn- 
sibilityf 

^ Thor/ a ked Conbtance, ^ whte do you mman to do ^ ’ 
am a irdne almost of Yfkitsihapei My giandlatlisr, who 
snccecded to the Brev’t ry, was hoin theie—his fatliei was also a 
Rawer, ks grendfathoi n, I behevo, piehbtohc he Lved tliCie 
long altti hh son, my Lther, hoin Tdlieii he nioied to 
Eloomsljiiry Sqiiam Le thmmht he ^ into couio s 
fashionable quailer , and ho u il} w<‘at to BuAinan Sf|um(^ Leiau^'^ 
ke debited me to go into society. I am so iicli t^mt 1 sliall quite 
certainly be welcomed in society But, my dear, Whitechapel and 
its neighbomhood aio my propei spheie Ytej, my veiy name! 
I reek of heer ; I am all beer ; my blood is beer. Angela Marsilcn 
Messenger 1 What could moie plainly declwe my coniiectirn 
■With Messenger, Maisden, and Company P I only wonder that ho 
did not call me Marsden-and-Company Messenger/ 

^But--Angela . . / 

‘ He woul^ Constance, if he had*thonght of it. For, you sos, 
I was the heiress Eom the very beginning, becaiwe my father died 
before my birth, And my grandfather intended me to become the 
perfect Brewer, if a woman can attain to ^ high an ideal. There- 
fore I was educated m the necessary and fitting lines, Thej 
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kcglit me tile mdastiba of England, tlie arts and manafacturos, 
mathematics, accounts, the great outlets of tiade, book-keeping, 
mechanics-all those things that are practical. How it happened 
that I was allowed to learn music I do not know. Then, when I 
giew up, I was sent here by him, because the very air of Cam- 
budge, he thought, makes people exact; and women are so prone 
to be inexact. 1 was to read while I was heie all the books about 
Political and Social Economy. I have also learned for business 
purposes two or three languages. I am now finished, I know all 
the theories about people, and I don’t beheve any of them will 
woik, Theiefore, my dear, I shall get to know the people before 
I apply them.’ 

‘ Was your grandfather a student of Political Economy P ’ 

‘ Not at all But he had a respect for justice, and he wanted 
me to be just. It is so dilhcult, he used to say, for a woman to be 
j ust. For either she flies mto a rage and punishes with excess, or 
she takes pity and foigives. As for himself, he was as hard ac 
nails, and the people knew it’ 

‘ And your project f ’ 

< It is very simple. I efface myself. I vanish, I disappear.’ 

‘WhatP’ 

‘ If anybody asks where I am, no ono Will know, except you, 
my dear ; and you will not tell,’ 

‘You Will he in— 

‘In Whitechapel, or thereabouts. Your Angela will be a 
diessmaker, and she will hve by heiself, and become— what her 
great-grandmother was— one of the people,’ 

‘You will not like it at all.’ 

‘ Perhaps not ; but I am weaiy of theoiies, facts, statistics. 1 
want flesh and blood, I want to teel myself a part of this stiivmg, 
eager, anxious humanify, on whose labours I hve in comfort, by 
V horn I have been educated, to whom I owe all, and for whom 
I have done nothing— no, nothing at aU, selfish wretch that I 
am!’ 

She clasped her hands with a fine gesture of remorse. 

‘ Oh * woman of science,’ she cned, ‘you sit upon the heights, 
and you can disiegard— because it is youi light— the sorrows and 
the joys of the world But I cannot I belong to the People— 
With a great, big P, my dear— I cannot bear to go on living by 
their toil and gii mg nothing m return. What a dreadful thing is 
aShe-DivesI’ 

‘ I confess/ said Constance, coldly, ‘that I have always regarded 
wealth as a means for leading the higher life— the lite of study 
and research— unencumbered by the sordid aims and mean joys of 
t’ue vulgar herd.’ • 

‘It IS pos.sible and right for you to live apart, my dear, It ii 
impossible, because it would be wrong, for me.’ 

‘But— alone? You wiE venti're into the dreadful region 
alone P’ * 
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‘Quite alone, Oonstsnce.’ 

‘ And— and— your reputalioa, Angela ? ’ 

Angela laughed meuily. 

‘As for my reputation, my dear, it ub :! ileelf. 
Those of my friends TTho think I am not to he uasled may trai;3« 
ler their affection to more woithy ohjocts. Ilie fiist thing m the 
emancipation of the sez, Consiane®, i® equal eduoatioa, The nsnt 
is — ' 

‘ What ?’ for Angela paused. 

She drew forth from her pocket a small bright instrument o! 
steel, which glittered in the twilight. Not a revolver, deui 
readeis. 

‘ The next,’ she said, hi indxohing the weanon hcfot' .■ Co’istancj’s 

syos/io-theLATCn-lvEy,’ 


PROLOGUS. 
Paei E. 


Tsb time was eleven in the forenoon , the S'^a''ni: r'j the mciih 
of loses, the place was a room on the Sist flour at the Paik-end 
of Piccadilly— a noisy room, because the windows were open, and 
there was a gieat thunder and lattle of cabs, ommbu'es, and cll 
hinds of vehicles. When this noise became, as it sometimes did, 
intolerable, the occupant of the loom shut his double windows, 
end immediately theia was a gieat calm, wiih a melodious loll cl 
distant wheels, hke the buzzing o! bees about the mangolds on a 
summer afternoon With the doul 'e window a man may calmly 
Bit down amid even th“ loar oi Clie ipside, or the nevei-ending 
cascade of noise at Chaiing Cioss 

The loom was furm^hed wAh t iste , the bools on the shoU ca 
were well bound, as if the owner took a proper pnue in tliem, as 
indeed was the case. Theie were two or thiee good pictoreo, 
there was a girl’s head in marble, theie wore caids and invitations 
lying on the mantelshelf and in a rack beside the clock Every- 
body could tell at the fiist look of the room that it was a bachelor’s 
den. Also because nothing was new, and because there were none 
of the peacockeries, whims and fancies, absurdities, fads and 
fashions, giincrackeries— the pic'ence of which do^s always a" i 
infallibly proclaim the chamber of a young man— this room ma’”- 
testly belonged to a bachelor who was old in the piofeseion, u 
fact, the owner of the chambers, of wSicIi this was the breald. it, 
morning, and dinner loom, whenever he dmod at home, wasbe/uj 
m an armchair beside a bie,.klast table, looking sti eight bcdo.o 
r.th & fee® filled with eomo^y, An rono t, i o'';, ' p’ /'• r 
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niggedj attrdctive facej 'those featuies we carved one doy whea 
Dame feature was hesevolenlly disposed, but had a blunt chisel 

^ I always told him/ he mutteied, Hhat he should learn the 
whole of his family history a«' soon as he was tliref^-and-twenty 
yeais of age. One must keep such pionibos, h!et it would have 
been bettei that he should never bow. But then it m'oht have 
been found out, and that would have ken fw Vvorse. Yet, how 
could it have been found out ? No , that is iicUulous.’ 

He mused in silence. In his fingers he held a cigar which h 
lad lit, but allowed to go out agum. The morning paper was 
I}ing on the table, unopened. 

^ How will the boy take it ^ ’ he asked j ^ wBl he take it cry* 
mg ^ Or will he take it laughing f ’ 

He smiled, pictiumg to himself tie ^bojV astonishment. 

Looking at the man moie closely, one became awaie that he 
was really a very pleasant-looKing piison, He was about five- 
and-foity years of age, and be wore a full boaid and moustache, 
after the manner oi his contemporaries, nth whom a beaui is 
Btill considered a manly ornament to tie lece, The be !.id was 
brown, but it had begun to show, as wire meichanis sav of po:*, 
the ^ app'-^aiance of age.’ In some light, there was moie grey than 
biovim Ills dark-brown hair, however, retained ito oiigmcii 
thickness of thatch, and was as }et untouched by any stieak of 
piey. Seeing that lie belonged to one of the oldest and bcot oi 
English families, one might haie expected eoinethiug of that deli* 
cacy of feature which some of us issociale with bnth. But, as 
has already been sai, his face was mdely chi'^elled, his complexion 
wasiudcly, and he looked as lobastasajloughboy, yet he bad 
the ail of an English gentleman, and that ought to satisfy any- 
body. And he was the }onDger son of a Duke, being by couitesj 
LoiJ Jocelyn Le Cieton 

While he was thus meditating, theie was a quick step on tie 
alnii, and the subject of his thought^^ euteied the loom, 

This interesting young man was a much more aristociatie 
peison to look upon than his semor He pmadeil, so to speak, at 
eiei 7 p('int, the tjo.oi'ghbied Pis thm and doLcate nose, 
his ch tr eje, his though naimw huemad, hiS well-cut lip, 

his firm el'm, his pJe chtek, ins o\al face, the shm figure, the 
thin, long hnjeis, ilie sjumg of his walk, the poise of Ins head— 
what moie could one expect even fjoin the descendant of All iha 
Kowaids ? But this moimug the pallor of ks cheek was flushed 
m if with some disquieting news. 

^ Good moiiQinr , ilany,’ smd Lord Jocelyn, qiiietly. 

Harry returned tie greeting. Then he thiew upon the tuul^ 
a mil packet of papeis • 

‘Theie, Kr, I have lead them ; tLank you for klirp; mei e 

m’ 

' hV do'ffD, hjf ?nd ua fcilk; ral! jcu have a C/i ? f ’ 
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A cigajetie, tliei! ? Fo? TooDtepiohllyahttleupsstly tils 
—new— unespi'c'ted levelatloa r ’ 

‘ A Me upset I ’ repeated the yorag man, with a short laugh. 

■ To he sure— to he sure— one could eipect nothmg else ; now 
eit down, and let us talk oyer the matter calmly,’ 

The young man sat down, but he did not piesent the appear- 
aica of one inclined to talk over the matter calmly. 

‘In novels,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘ it is always the good fortune 
of young gentlemen biought up in ignorance of their parentage to 
turn out, when they do discover then oiigm, the heirs to an ilius- 
tiious name; I have always admired that in novels. In your 
cose, my poor liauy, the reWse is the case , the distinction ought 
to console you ’ 

‘ Why was I not told hefoie ? ’ 

'Because the boyish brain is more open to prejudice than that 
of the adult : because, among your companions, you certainly would 
have toll at a disadvantage had you known yourself to be the son 
of a — ’ 

‘ You always told me,' said Harry, ‘ that my father was in ths 
aimyp’ 

‘ What do you call a Sergeant in a Ime regiment, then P ’ 

‘Oh! of course, but among gentlemen— I mean— among the 
set with whom I w?8 brought up, to be m the aimy means to have 
£ commission,’ 

‘ Yes ; that was my pardonable deception. I thought that you 
would respect yourself moie if you felt that your father, like the 
fathers of your fiiends, belonged to the upper class. Now, my 
dear boy, you will respect yourself just as much, although you 
know that he was hut a Sergeant, and a brave fellow who feu at 
cy side in the Indian Mutiny,’ 

‘ And my mother P’ 

‘I did not know her; she was dead before I found you out, 
and took you fiom your Uncle Eunkor.’ 

‘Uncle Bunkcil’ Hauy laughed, with a little bitteiness. 
‘ Uiicle Bunker I Fancy asking one’s Uncle Bunker to dine at the 
club! Whatishebytiade!” 

‘ He is something near a big Biewery, a Breweiy Boom, as the 
Americans say. What he actually is, I do not ipuite know. He 
lives, if I remember lightly, at a place, an immense distance from 
hue, called Stepney,’ 

‘ Do you know anything more about my father’s family P ’ 

‘No! the Sergeant was a tall, kindsome, well set-up man; 
but I know nothing about his connections. His name, if that is 
any help to you, vras, was— in fact’-heie Lord Jocelyn assumed 
an air of ingratiating sweetness— ‘te—Goslett—Goslett; not a 
bed name, I think, pronounced with peihaps a leanmg to an accent 
on the last syllable. Don’t you agree with me, Harry P ’ 

‘ Oh ! yes, it will do. Better than Bunker, and not so good as 
Ls Bretom As for my Chnstian name, now ? ’ 
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‘TliSie I vemuisd ou one small yanaltois.’ 

*Am I not, then, even Hanyf ’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes, you aie— nov7, fomerly you we Ila/ry with- 
■'at the aitch. It is the custom of the ncghhourhood in which 
you were horn.’ 

‘ I see 1 If I go hack among my oxn people, I shall he, then, 
once more ’Any?’ 

‘Yes; and shout on penny steamers, and brandish pint bottles 
cf stout, and sing along the streets, in simple abandonment to 
iircadian joy; and tiample on flowem, and keak pretty things 
for wantonness; and eieicise a lude but elloctive wit, known 
among the ancients as Fescenmne, upon passing ladies, and got 
drunk o’ nights, and walk the stieets with a pipe in your mouth. 
That IS what you would be, if you went back, my dear child.’ 

Harry laughed 

‘Aftei all, be said, ‘ this Is a veiy difficult position. I can no 
longer go about pietendmg anything. I must tell people.’ 

‘ la that absolutely necessaiy ? ’ 

‘Quite necessary, It will be a deuce of a business, esplaining,’ 

‘Shall we tell it to one person, and let him be the town ciier?’ 
^ ‘That, I suppose, would he the best plan ; meantime, I could 
retire, while I made some plans for the tatuic.’ 

‘Perhaps, if you really must tell the tiuth, it would be well to 
go out of town for a bit,’ 

‘As for myself,’ Harry continued, ‘I suppose I shall got over 
the wrench alter a bit. Just for tbs moment I fool knccked out 
of time.’ 

‘Keep the secret, then, let it be one belwoen you and me, 
only, Harry ; let no one know.’ 

But he shook his head. 

‘Everybody must know. Those who refuse to keep up the 
acquaintance of a private soldier’s son— well, then, a non-com- 
missioned officer’s son— will probably let me know their decision, 
some way or other. Those who do not — ’ he paused. 

‘ Nonsense, hoy , who cares nowadays what a man is by bii th ? 
Is not this gleet c^ty full of people who go rnyrheie, and aie no- 
body’s sons ? Look beie, and bore ’—be tc^si’d Lalf-a-dozen caids 
of invitation ac.cas the table— ‘cr.n you toil me who these people 
weia twenty yens .".go— or these— or theso? ’ 

‘ No . I do not c.’ie m the least who t! 37 rcro. I care only 
that they shall know who I am, I will not, for ny pait, pretend 
to be what I am not.’ 

‘I believe you are right, hoy. Let the world laugh if they 
please, and have done with it.’ 

Hairy began to walk up a«d down the room; he certainly did 
not look the kind of man to give in; to try hiding things away. 
Quite the contrary. And he toughed— he took it laughing. 

‘I suppose it will sound comic at fiist,’ he said, ‘until people 
get used to it. Do yo^ know wbt h toms cut to be? That 
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hnd of thns aHer a!! we tLxJik too mucl! aViiit ^liat pcufls 
8 iy— wkt iloea it m > Uei 5^bat tuey say or liow they spy it ® 
tkj like to toey can Who shall be the town cuer ? ' 

^ I was thii-kioif/ said Loid Joce^jn, slowly, ^ of callnj to-d j 
won Lady "’/mibiedoa ’ 

' The young man laughed, with a little hcighteamg of L 3 
colour, 

^ Of couis 0 ~a very good person, an excellent pen'^on and to- 
morrow it will be ail over London, There aie one or two tniiip"/ 
he went on after a moment/ that I do not nnJeistaad from tho 
papeis which yon put into my hands last iii'-ht ’ 

^What aie tlrose things?^ Loid Jocelyn for a moment 
looked uneasy, 

‘WWl— peihaps it is inipertinont to ask Eat—when Mr. 
Banker, the respectable Uncle Leaker, traded me away, what did 
he get for me?’ 

^ Every bargain has two sides/ said Lord Jocelyn. ^Ym 
how what I got, you want to know what the honoiimble Bunkt r 
got. Harry, on that point I niust refer you to the gentleman 
himself.’ 

‘ Very good. Tiion I come to the neit didludty- -a st iggeic*". 
What did you do it for^’ One momeit, sir—’ fui Loid JoceliU 
seemed about to reply, ^ One moment, You wme iich, you rm 
well born, you wme you^^g on CPith made you pick a boy 
out of the gutter and bring him up like a geatlenir " ? ’ 

^ You are tweiity-thice, Hsiiy, rmd yet you S'i for motives 
My dear boy, ha^e you not k pined the g Men rule? In ail 
human action^ look for the base^ moLve and athibute tli'it If 
yon see any iCwSon lor stoppmg shoit ot giLte tne spins to 
action, such as levcnge, Mitud, niiMe, tanJ envy, suppose the 
i^eit lowest, and you will be quite s k That ncit lowest is-- 
mi cJlis^e, )]<a vnnt^ ’ 

^Oh!’ lepLed ILarv, ^yet I fill to«oe how a ckM of the 
lowest classes coMl supply any sansfacliun for even the next 
lowest of human motives ’ 

* It was partly in this way. Mind, I do not for one moment pro- 
tend to answer the whole oi your question. Men’s motives, thank 
heaven, aie so mixed up, that no one can be quite a saint, r^hile no 
one iS altogether a sinner Nature is a leveller, which is a i omforc 
to us who aie hoin in levellms: times In those drys I was by way 
of being a kind of Eadical Not a Radical such as tho^e who d j- 
Lght mankind in these happier dejs. But I had Liberal leanings, 
and thought I had ideas When I ^ as a boy oi twelve oi so, there 
the ’48 theoiies floating about the air, some of them got 
into my brain and stuck there. Men used to believe that a g 
tiUie was conung— perhaps I heaid a whispei of it, perhaps I wos 
endowed with a greater faculty for ciedulity than my neighbour i, 
and believed m humamiy. However, l^o not seek to explain, 
li may h£YQOccuiTe4 to mO'-I 6 not cuj it di— but I hM 




1*1* d of rs' oilection rs li it rlJ—cnf^ do*? aft&i i liad £?pii yo*j, 
in llie cibiody of tiie r'^^P'-ctable CunkT, tuat it would be ui 
irotnictive and a kmoious iling to take a boy of tbe miiltitUviO 
f ud bung liim up m all tLe culture, the toates, tbe ideas of our- 
Cdhes— you and me, for instance, Harry, This idea may hava 
oeized upon me, so that the more I tliouglit of it, the boti.^f 
pleaced I was with it. I may have pictured such a boy so taught, 
fo brought up, with such tastes, ieturmng to liis jwn people. 
Disgust, I may have said, Will make him a piophet, iiid siicii a 
piophet as the W(n!d has D8\er yet seen, lie would be like a 
lollower of the Old Man of the Mountain, He would never cease 
to di earn of the pmadiselie hadseen. he would never cea«6 to 
tell of it, he would be always leading his frmndD upward to the 
same levels on vdnch he had once stood,’ 

^Iliniiph^’ judllauy. 

^ Yes, I Injow,’ Loid Jocelyn w.<^rt on. oufat to hme fe- 
tcld that the eduialion I pispared fur you would have uiitiLten 
you for tho rCk of pionhet I am not dioappomied m you, limiy 
—Quite the reveme 1 now see that what h.b happened has been 
only what I should have espicted By some ramaikable accMent, 
you po^ an appoaKinie such as is gc’^eully btlieved to belong 
to pei-OfaS ot lonj!“Cuntiuued gciitle descent By a sail moie re* 
maikaule acadsnt, all your Mstes pio/e to be those of the cui*- 
tureddi'^sos, the blood d theGos’eUs and the Buiiaas has, m 
yoiusdl, asmmed the mo^’t azuie huo/ 

‘That b \eiy odd/ smdIL'uy. 

‘ It IS a very lemaikable thing, indeed/ continued Lord Jocelyn 
pavely H h^ve nevei ceased to wonder at this phenomenon, 
ilowe'vei, I was unable to send you to a public school on accoi nt 
ol the necessity, as I thought, ot concealing your parentage. But 
I ga'^e you instruction of the best, and found for you companiun9 
—as you know, among the — ’ 

‘ Yes/ said Hairy, ‘ My companions were gentlemen, I sup^ 
pse , I learned from them/ 

‘IMrhaps, Still, the earthenware pot cannot become a br. 's 
n^t, whatever he may pictend. You weie good metal iiom the 
beginning, 

‘ You ai 0 now, Ilaiiy/he went on, Hhree-and-twenty. You a e 
laasier of thiee foreign languages , you have travelled on the Conti- 
nent arcl in Ameiica, you aie a good iiil6r,agood ^hot, a good fencer, 
a good dancer, You can paint a little, hddle a little, dance a gieat 
deal, act pielty well, speak pretty well , you can, I daie say, make 
love as becomes a gentleman , you can wiite very fair verses, you 
are good-looking ; you hare the mi nohU] you are not a png, you 
14 ^ not an esthete ; you poss^^s your shaie of common sense/ 

^ One thing you have omitted which, at the present junctiirei 
ir ^7 be more useful than any ot these things/ 

What IS that?’ 

* Ycu were good enough to give me i lathe, and to kvo rsf 
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haded in tlio mysteries of tin:mL 2 ’. I tia i practical cablii£l> 
maker, if need ke ’ 

^ But wliY skorld bh’s bs of nee to you r * 

^ Because^ Loid Jocelp —Ilaay lan and leaned over Ike taWa 
utk a sweet smile of determination on his face— ‘ because I am 
going back to my o^th people for a while, and it may be that tlia 
tiade of cabinet-mnLing may prove ayeiy backbone ol stiengthto 
me among them — ’ 

^ Hah y— you would not— Indeed, you could not go bed: to 
Bunker ? ’ Loid Jocelyn asked this qiiesiion with every oudi cl 
appemciice of gonume alarm. 

ceitaiuly wca 11 ilyveryLunl gdirdian and patioB, would 
you and in my wc j ? I want t-j see those people fiom where I am 
cpnmg I went to lourn how they ddier fiom you and your km» 
i mud conipaie mjstll with tliem—I must pueve the kotheihood 
of humanii',.’ 

^ You Yhll go P Yes— I see you will— it is in your eyes. Go 
then, Ilaiiy, Butietmntoiuesoon. The slendei toilune of a 
younger son shall be shmed with you so long as I live, and given 
to you ^ " on I die. Do not stay among thuiu, There are, indeed 
—at leas I suppose sO;— all ^urto and conditions of men. BuUo 
me, and men biought up hke you and me, I do not understand 
how there can De any hut one sut and one condition. Come back 
soon, boy. Ed me— no— do net beuDve me— prove it your- 

self, in the &oc*J rmw d, the gmw :t hryuvs, Eaiiy, 
neai the tipj 


r:w3 ron i:c icrnm 

U'VB news foi Toi'i lord h p, ^\d Mm Do.vialmk, rl I’ 5 
Leckfubt taWe, Moraething that udi chobr you up a bit. ]Vorj 
to hare an addition to oiu family ’ 

His loidship nodded his head, meaning that he would receive 
her news without more delay than was necessmy, but that at 
piosent hia mind was whoLv occupied with a contest between one 
of his toeLh and a ciu&t, The tooth was an outlying one, all its 
lovely companions having willieied and gone, and it was unde- 
fended , the caist was unyielding. For tie moment so one could 
till what mmlit be the result, 

Her ladv&hip replied for him, 

Lady Davenant was a small woman, if you go Ij inches ; hj 
SI dted laak gave her, howevei, a dmmty de&ipmed ior veiy miu h 
laiger persons , yet she earned it with ease She was by no means 
young, and hei hair Ym thin ps well as giey , her face, which wm 
oval ard delicately curved, might Icme/iy have been 'boaatik* 
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Le eyes were brigW and eager, and constantly ia motion, as is 
sften the case with lestless and nervous peisons; her lips were 
thin and as full of independent action as her eyes, she had thin 
hands, so small that they might have belonged to a child of eight; 
and she might boast, when inchned for Taunting, the nairowest 
and most sloping shouldeis that ever were seen, so sloping that 
people unaccustomed to her were wont to tiemble lest the whole 
of her dress should suddenly shde straight down those shoulders, 
£3 down a slope of ice , and strange ladies, impelled by this apprs- 
hension, had been known to ask her ia a friendly whisper it she 
could tooughly depend upon the pins at her throat. As Mrs. 
Boimalack ofren said, speaking of her noble boaiders among her 
friends, those shouldeis of her ladyship were Quite a Featme. 
Next to the pride of hawng at her table such guests— who, how- 
ever, did not give in to the good old Enchsh custom of paying 
double prices for having a title— was the distinction of pointing to 
those umgue shouldeis and of talking about them. 

Her kdysbip bid a shiill, leedy voice, and spoke loudly. It 
was remaiked by the most aupeificial observer, morsov'’'', that she 
possessed a very stiong Ameiican accent. 

‘At our first boarding-house,’ she said, replying i. rectly to 
Ihe landlady’s remaik, ‘ at our fiist boaidiiig-hoiise, which was in 
IVellclose Square, next to the Boaid Sbhools, there was a man 
who once acfmlly slapped his loidsLip on the back. And then he 
laughed I To be sure, he was only a Dane, but the disiespeet was 
jjsttbe same.’ 

‘My dear,’ said bis lordship, who now spoke, having compro- 
mised matteis with the must, ‘ the ignominy of being slapped on 
the back by a poweiful sea captain is hardly to be weighed in 
comparison with the physical pain it causes.’ 

‘ We are quite suie, however, Mis Boimalack,’ the lady went 
on, ‘ that yon will admit none undei your roof but those preparad 
to respect rank , we want no levellers or mischievous Eadrcals for 
onr companions.’ 

‘It IS to be a young lady,’ said Mrs. Bormalack. 

‘ Young todies, at all ev eiite, do not stop gentlemen on the hack, 
whether they are noblemen or not,’ said bis loidohip, Lmdly, ‘ We 
shall be happy to welcome her, ma’am.’ 

This oinament of the Upper House was a big, fat man, with a 
fjce like a full moon IIis leatuies weie noi distiiittly anstociatic ; 
bs cheeks were flabby and his nose broad, also be bad a double 
chin His long hair was a soft, cieamy white, the kind of white 
which m old age follows a manhood of red hair. Ho sat m an 
arm-chair at the end of the table, with his elbows on the aims, as 
[f he desired to get as much ^est out of the chair as possible His 
eyes were veiy soft and dieamy , Ms expression was that of a man 
who has been accustomed to live in the quietei parts of the woJd. 
He, too, spoke with a maiked Ameiican accent and with slownesii, 
Mif measuring hi8 words and ESpiecutmg thutr import* 
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«0. T!i0 dignity of his manner was not wholly due to h s 
nosition, hnt m great measure to his former profe^sloIl. For 
ioidship had not always rejoiced in his present dignity, nor, in 
fact, had he been hiought up to it Peisons intending to become 
peers of Great Biitam do not, as a lule, fiist spend more than 
forty years as schoolmasters in their nrtive town. And just as 
cleigymen, and especially young clergymen, love to talk loud, 
because it makes people rembinhei that they aie in the presence of 
those whose wisdom demands attention, so old schoolmasters 
speak slowly because their words— even the lightest, which are 
usually pietty heavy— ha; e got to be list-ned to, under penalties. 

As soon, however, as he beiraa to * enjoy tho title, ^ the eir- 
sehoolmaster acVliesse*' hiimelfwuhsome erne to the caluvation 
ci a manipr wliicn ho thought due to Ins position. It was 
Cdtainly pompous, it wms intended to be affable, it wes naluiallv, 
because he was a man of a most kmd disposition and an excellent 
neart, courteous and consideiate. 

am rejoiced, km Burmalack,’ he went on grandly, 2md with 
a bow, ‘that we are to be cheeied il oui domestic circle by the 
addition of a young brly. It is an adiiUional proof, if any were 
needed, of the cuk' wMh you the mip] mess of your 
guests ^ The who owoi foi [],e wei ks miirmiiied that 

no one felt it nmie turn lu'c k ^ So^neti ims, n Vain, 1 own in J 
even with the dJijhlAiI s -u-ly youi-eli' (^oh, my Imd, jour 
lordship is too liud/ smd iLs Boin alack) ‘and of tleaccoii- 
plibhcd Professor /—here ho bowed to the Piufessoi, who nodded 
and spread oat las herds piomss on illy, ^snd of tl'3 k'uimd hL, 
Daniel Fagg,’— hei^ he bovved to Ih Fcmr, who took no notme ut 
fdl, because he was thmLiigoI irs tiia igks and v as M/mu ‘^tiaigbt 
beluiehim— ?iid of fJi. Jo^^p’us Checund— heie he lowed to 
Josephus CopfiU, "’liohaPiblv iJojcd . is heil wilLoiit a 
^atid of Mr Midioorm'd— ha o he lowed to Xi Maliphcnt, w!io 
with a lueakfast-kiiile was nvine to rudre a kiiollccuist assume 
the shape ol a liorian henl, in lict, the hnl o! Mr lllad^tone, 
^and of Mr. Ilaiij Gn«!ett, who i3 not with us so mudi as we 
could desire of si sprightly a young man, and nirroiiiided as we 
£,10 by all the gaiety and feipation and splenloui of Loiidon, I 
Euinetimes suhjuct that we are not always so cheerful as we might 
la’ 

^ Give me/ said his Wife, folding her Utlo hands and loolung 
round her with a warlike expies'^iou, as if inviting contiadiction, 
'give me Canaan City, New Hampshire, tor gaiety ’ 

Nobody combated this position, nor did anybody reply at all, 
unless the pantomnae of the Professor was intended for a leplc 
ly gestuie, like the leained Thaumfct, For, with piecMon ar 
aodracted air, he rolled up a little ball of head, about as bn? 
a maible, placed it ir the palm of his left hand, closed his finger^ 
upon it, and then opened them, showing that tiie ball iii 
irffiiishei Then ha executed the slightest possible ^hrug of Iw 
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sliodders, spread out ^Ms hands, and nodded to Ins lordaMpj 
lajing, with a sweet smile,— 

"^Pretty thing, isn’t it?’ 

^ I hope, sir, tkt she will be pretty/ said Ms lordship, tHnls*^ 
fflg of the young lady, ^To look at a pretty face is as good as a 
day of sunshine/ 

‘She 18 a beautiful girl,’ Mrs. Bormalack replied with enthu- 
&iasm,‘and I am sure she must be as good as she is pretty; 
because she paid three months in advance Yuth a piano, too, 
which she will play heiself. She is a dressmaker by trade, and 
she wants to set herself up in a genteel way. And she’s got a 
little money, she says,’ a sweet smile crossed her faoe as sh® 
thought that most of this little money would probably come into 
her own pocket, 

‘ A dressmaker ! ’ cried her ladyship, ‘ Do tell 1 1 was in that 
Ijie myself before I manied, That wes long befoie we began 
to enjoy the title You don’t know, ma’am ’-~heie she dropped 
ber voice— ‘you don’t know how remaikably fond his lordship 
of a pretty face ; choice with them, too, Not everv face 
pleases him Oh ? you wouldn’t believe how particular Which 
shows hia aristocratic descent, because we all know what hia 
asicestors weie ’ 

‘ To be sure,’ said the landlady, nodding sigmScanlly ‘ We 
know what they were, Roiers to a man^-I mean a lord. 
And as for the young lady, she will be here this evenmg, in Ume 
fir tea, Shnmps and Sally Liinn, my lord And her name ig 
IdiftS Kennedy, lle^poctable, if poor, and illustrious ancestors is 
more than we can Ml of us have, nor yet deseive ’ 

Heie the PiofeS'^or lose, having hushed his breakfast. One 
might have noticed that he had extremely long and delicate 
fingeis, and that they seemed always m movement , also that ho 
had a way of looking at you as if he meant you to look stiaight 
and steady into his eyes, and not to go lolling your eyes about in 
the fiivolous, irresponsible way aifected b} some people, Ho 
walked slowly to the window, then, as if seized with an irre- 
sistible impulse to express his feelings m pantomime, or eke it 
may be, to try an experiment, returned to the table, and asked for 
the loan of has loidsliip’s pocket-handkerchief, which was a laige 
red silk one, well fitted foi the puipose How he conveyed a 
CiUcer unseen fiom the table into that handkerchief, and how 
th<i saucer got into the nobleman’s coat-tail pocket, were things 
Inuwn only to himself. Yet familiarity breeds contempt, and 
IL. mgh everybody looked on, nobody expressed delight or astonish- 
meat, for this einibition of magic and spells went on every day, 
ard whenever the Professor "las among them Ee moved about 
eccompamed, so to speak, by a legion of invisible attendants and 
garvants, who conveyed, hia, biought back, uncoveied, discovered, 
recoveipd, lest, fiurd, uy/A, groaned, mid, whistled, sang, 
moved ckji^ ani Ulksf ami, fa^t, behaved as only a troop d 
0 
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elves caa bsliare, He was a joung maa of tweaty- 
fe, aad he kd a great gift of alenee. By trade he was a Pro> 
feasor of legerdemain Other Professors theie are who hold up 
the light of this science, and hand it down to posterity undimmed ; 
tmt none with such an ar>nt love for their work as Piofessor 
Climo. For he practised all day long, except when he was 
reading tho feats of the illnstnoua conjurers, sorcoiers, necro- 
mancers, and wizards of old time, or inventing new comhinationB, 
traps foi the credulous, and contiivances to m ike that which was 
Eot seen like unto that which was. The E.ast End of London is 
not the richest field for such perfoimers ; hut he was young, and 
fcs lived in hope— very often, when theie weie no engagements, 
upon it. At such times ho hecauie a siciple lodgei, instead 
01 a hoarder, at Mrc. EormaLack’s, and wont without any meals. 

The sitiulioa of this hoaiding-house, poetically desciihed by 
his lordship as in the midst of the g.nety of London, was in the 
fai East, in that region of London which is less known to English- 
men than if it were situated in the wildest part of Coloiado, or 
among the pine forests of Biitish Columbia. It stood, in f.iot, 
upon Stepney Green, a small ship of Eden v/hich has been viated 
by few, indeed, of those who do not hve in its immediate vi- 
cinity. Yet, it is a romantic spot. 

Two milhons of people, or thereabouts, live in the East End 
of London. That eeoms a good-sized population for an utteily 
unknown town Thsy have no institutions of their own to speak 
of, no public buildings of any impoitance, no raumcipality, no 
gentry, no carriages, no soldieis, no picture-galleries, no theaties, 
no opera— they have nothing. It is the fashion to believe that 
they are all paupers, which is a foolish and mischievous belief, as 
we shall presently see Piobably there is no such spectacle in 
the whole wciM as that ol this riimense, neglected, forgotten 
gieat city of E’'l London, It is even neulecltd by its own 
citizens, who haw ii:;,i y:t peii,'ired th'-u sbandoced eonditioa. 
TheyareLondoners, liisLa-, but thoj haie no pait or shaia of 
London , its wealth, it c; h udon.'^ it houcars eirt not ior them. 
They see nothing of any cplemLius, e.oii the Loid Mnyox’ssLoo; 
goeth westward • the city lies between them and the greatness 
of England. They ara beyond the waids, and cannot become 
aldermen; the rich London meichants go noith and south and 
west ; but they go not east, Nobody goes east, no one wants to see 
the place ; no one is curious about the way of Me m the east. Books 
cniondon pass it over; it has little or no history, great men ai's 
not buried in its ctarchyards, which ai‘6 not even ancient, and 
crowded by citizens m obscure as those who now breathe the upper 
airs about them. If anything happens in the east, people at 
the other end have to stop and thifik before they can lemember 
where the place may be. 

The house w,is old, built of rod bricks with a ‘siipT ' decoratioa 
ever the door, It contained room for atant eight boarders, wits 
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hi 0118 sitting-room in common* Tka was fclie breaMast-room, g 
meal at which all were present; the dining-room— but nobody 
except his lordship and his wife dined at home , the tea-room— 
but tea was too eaily for most of the hoarders , and the supper- 
room* After supper tobacco was tolerated. The boarders were 
geneially men, and mostly elderly men of staid and quiet manneis, 
with whom the evening pipe was tho conclusion and solace of the 
day. It was not like the perpetual incense of a tap-room, and yet 
the smell of tobacco was never absent from the room, lingering 
about the folds of the dingy curtain, which served for both summer 
and winter, clinging to the hoisehrar sofa, to the leather of the 
chairs, and to the rusty table-cloth, 

The furniture was old and mean. The wall-paper had once 
been crimson, but was now only daik; the ceiling had for many 
years wanted whitewashing badly; the door and windows wanted 
painting; the windows always wanted cleaning; the rope of one 
of the blinds was broken , and the blind itself, not nearly so white 
as it might have been, was pinned half-way up. Everything was 
shabby, everything wanted polishing, washing, bughtenmg up. 

A couple of aim-chairs stood, when meals were not going on, 
one on either side of the fiieplace— one being reserved for his lord- 
ekp, and the other for his wife ; they were, like the sofa, of horse- 
h^’F, and slippery There was a long table covered by a faded red 
cloth , the carpet was a Biussels, once of a warm crimson^ now worn 
threadbare , the hearthrug was worn into holes , one or two of the 
chairs had broken out and showed glimpses of stuffing. The side- 
board was of old-fashioned build, and a shiny black by leason of 
its age, there were two or three hanging shelves filled with books, 
the property of hia loidship, who loved reading; the mantel -shelf 
was decorated by a small collection of pipes , and above it hung a 
poitiait of the late Samuel Bormalack, foimeily a Collector in the 
great Brewing House of Messenger, Maisden, and Company. 

Ills widow, who carried on the house, was a cijmioitablc—a 
serenely comfoitable woman, who legauled the woild from the 
optimist’s point of view. Perfect health and a toleiubly prospeious 
business, where the returns are regular though the profits ars 
email, make the possessor agiee with Pope and Candide thai 
everything is for the best in this best of all pcsmble worlds. Im^ 
possible not to be contented, happy, and leligious, when youi 
wishes aie naiiowed to a tidy dinner, a comfortable supper with a 
little something hot, boardeis who pay up regular, do not grumble, 
and go to bed sober, and a steady hope that you will not ‘get 
something,^ by which of course is meant that you may not fall ill 
of any disagieeable or painful disease. To ‘ get something ’ is one 
of the pretty euphemisms of our daily speech. 

She had had one or two u'hlucky accidents, such as tho ease of 
Captain Saffrey, who stayed two months, and drank enough hoi 
to float a three-decker, and then sailed away, promising to 
find would have dons sv-for he was an honest hsi the 

g2 




misfortune to fall overljoard wHle in liijuor. But ker p/C'-lnf 
boarders seemed most respectable, and sbe was at ease. 

Of course, the persons of greatest consideration among tbem 
were the noble pan who enjoyed the title. Bank is respected, if 
you please, even at the East End of London, and perhaps more 
there than in fashionable quarters, because it is so rare. King 
John, it IS true, had once a palace at Stepney; hut that is a long 
time to look back upon, and even the oldest inhabitant can now 
not remembor to have been kicked by the cholenc monarch. Then 


the Marquis of Worcester had once a great house here, what time 
the samted Charles was npening things for a row Royal. That 
house 18 gone too, and I do not know where it used to stand. 
From the time of this East End Marquis to the arrival of Lord 
and La^ Davenant, last year, there have been no resident members 
of the Enghsh aiistociacy, and no member of the foreign nobility, 
with the exception of a ceitain dusky Marquis of Choufleur, from 
Hayti, who is reported on good authoiity to have once lived in 
these parts for su months, thinking he was in the politest and most 
fashionable suburb of London. He is further said to have earned 


on with Satanic wildness in Limehouse and the West India Dock 
Road of an evening A J.ipanese, too, ceitainly once went to an 
hotel in Ameiica Square, which is not quite the East End, aiTi 
said he was a Pnnee m his own coimtiy, He stayed a week, and 
diank champagne all day long. Then he decamped without paying 
the bill , and when the landlord went to the Embassy to complain, 
he thought it was the Ambassador himself, until he discoveied 
that all Japanese aie exactly alike. Wheiefoie he desisted from 
any further attempt to identify the missing Prince for want of the 
missing link, namely, some distinctive teatme 

The illustrious pan had now been in the House for six weeks. 
Previously they had spent some tune in Wellclose Square, which 
is no doubt well known to fashionable readers, and lies contiguous 
to St George’s Sheet Here happened that accident of the 'haik- 
slapping so feelingly alludod to by hei ladyslup. They weie come 
from America to take up an old family title which had been in 
abeyance for two or three generations. They appealed to be pom, 
hut able to find the modest weekly sum asked by Mis Bormalack , 
and in order to secure her confadence and goodwill, they paid 
every week in advance. They drank nothing but water, but, to 
make up, his lordship ate a gieat deal, especially at hieakfast, and 
they asked for stiange things, unknown to English households. 
In other respects they gave no kind of trouble, weie easily satisfied, 
never grumbled, and were afi'able, For their rank they certainly 
dressed shabbily, but high social station is sometimes found couplo’d 
with eccentricity Doubtless Loid pavenant had his leasons lor 
going about in a coat white at the seams and shiny at the hfek, 
which, being made of sympathetic stuft, and fio.u long habit, had 
lissumed the exact shape of fcis noble lack and shouldeia, with j 
Bpyjtiful model of his illotlrwus ellows. •For s^mihly and 
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fAfiLieBt reasons LaJy Dayeaant wore tkt oM black gown £Qd 
feose mended gloves and — ; but it is cuiel to enumerate fe 
snortcommgs of her attire, 

Peihaps OB account of his public character, the Professor would 
rank in the House aftor his loidship. Nothing confers greatness 
more quickly than an unabashed appearance upon a platform, 
Itfr. Maliphant, however, who had tiuvelled and could relate tales 
of adventure, might diiSpute precedence with him. He was now a 
carver of figure-heads for ships. It is an old and honourable trade, 
but in these latter days it has decayed. He had a small yaid at 
Liniehouse, wheie he woiked all by himself, turning out heads in the 
rough, so that they might be tiansfoimed into the beauteous goddess 
Venus, or a Saucy Poll, or a bearded Neptune, as the owners might 
piefer. He was now an old man, with a ciumpled and million- 
imed face, but active still and taHative ILs memory played him 
tricks, and he took little interest m new things He had a habit, 
too, which discoiiceited people unaccustomed to him, of thinking 
one pait of a reminiscence to himself and saying the rest aloud, so 
that one got only the toiso or mangled tmnk of the story, or the 
bead, or the feet, with or without tlie tail, which is the point. 

, The learned Daniel Fagg, rapt always in contemplation, was 
among them but not of them He was lately arrived from Aus- 
tralia, biinging with him a Discovery which took away the breath 
of those who heard it, and filled all the scholars and learned men 
of Europe with envy and hatred, so that they combined and formed 
a geneial conspiracy to keep him down, and to prevent the publi- 
cation of hi8 great book, lest the world should point the finger of 
scorn at them, and laugh at the bhndness of its great ones. Daniel 
himself said so, and an oppressed man generally knows his 
oppiessor. He went away eveiy morning after breakfast, and re- 
turned for tea He was believed to occupy the day m spieadmg 
e knowledge of his Discovery, the nature of which was unknown 
ft the boarding-house, among clergymen and other scholars, la 
the evening he sat over a Hebiew Bible and a dictionary, and 
Epoke to no one. A harmless mon, but souied and disappomted 
with the cold reception of his Gicat Discovery, 

Another boaider was the unfoiiunate Josephus Ooppin, who 
? as a clerk m the great hi ewing-house of Messenger, Maisden, and 
Company. He had been there for foity years, bemg now fifty-five 
years of age, grey, and sad of face, because, for a certain well-known 
reason, he was not advanced, but remained for ever among the 
juniors at a salary of thiity shillings a week. Other men of hia 
own standing were Chief £i ewers, Collectors, and Chief Account- 
rits. He was almost where he had started. The young men 
came and mounted the ladde? of promotion, passing him one after 
tii8 other , he alone remained upon the rung which he had reached 
one day, now thirty years bygone, when a certain thing happened, 
the consequences of wljmh were to keep him down, to rum hi@ 
piospectsi to husihate and degrade him, to sadden and embitter 
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feia whole life. Lastly, there was a youag maa, the only young 
Ban among them, one Hairy Goslett by name, who had quite ri.» 
cently joined the boaiding-house. He was a nephew _ of Mr. 
(UoppiD, and was supposed to be looking for a place of business 

But he was an uncertain boaider. He paid for his dinner, but 
neyer dined at home , he had brought with him a lathe, which ha 
set up in a little garden-house, and here he worked % himself, 
but m a fitful, lazy way, as if it mattered nothing whether he 
worked or not, lie seemed to prefer strolling about the place, 
looking around him as if he had never seen things before, and he 
was wont to speak of familiar objects as if they were strange and 
rare, These eccentncihes were regaided as due to bis having been 
to America. A handsome young man and cheerful, which made 
Jt a gi eater pity that he was so idle. 

On this morning the fiist to start for the day’s business was 
Daniel Fagg, He put his Hebrew Bible on tbe bookshelf, took 
out a memorandum-book and the stump of a pencil, made an entry, 
and then counted out his money, which amounted to eight-and- 
sixpence, with a sigh. He was a little man, about sixty years of 
age, and bis tbin bair was sandy m coloui, His face was tbm, 
and he looked hungiy and undei-fed, I believe, in tact, that be 
seldom had monev enough for dmner, and so went without. 
Nothing was remaikable in bis face, except a pair of veiy laige and 
thick eyebrows, also of sandy hue, which is unusual, and produces 
e very cunous effect, "With these he was wont to fiown tremen- 
dously as he went along, fiightemng the little childien into fits; 
whenhe was not frowning, he looked dejected. It must have been an 
unhappy condition of things wHch made the pool man thus alternate 
between wrath and depression. There weie, however, moments— 
those whenhe gotholdof a new listener— in which he would light up 
with enthusiasm as he detailed the history ol his Discoveiy. Then 
the thin, diawn cheek would fill out, and his quiveung lips would 
become fiim, and bis dejected eyes would brighten with the old 
pnde of discovery, and he would laugh once moie, and rub his 
bands with pnde, when he desciibed the honest sympathy of the 
people in the Australian township, wheie he fiist announced the 
great Revelation he was to make to the woild, and received their 
enthusiastic cheers and shouts of encouragement. 

Hairy Goslett was his last listener, and, as the enthusuist 
thought, his latest conveit. 

^ As Daniel passed out of the dining-room, and was looking for 
his hat among a collection of Mats as had as was ever seen out of 
Canadian backwoods, Hairy Goslett bimsclf came downstaiis, lus 
hands m his pockets, as slowly and Ijizily as if there was no such 
thing as work to do or time to keep. He laughed and nodded to 
the discoverer, 

‘Ohoj Dan’ll’ he said; ‘how are the triangles P and are yon 
really going hack to the Lion’s Den ? ’ o 

‘ Yes, Mr. Goslett, I am going back there 1 I am not afraid of 
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r!: 0 m ; I am goim: to uee the Head of the Egyptifa Pepartment. 
Ee says lie will give me a hearing , they all said they would, and 
they have. But they won’t listen , it’s no use to hear unless you 
listen, What a dreadful thing is jealousy among the leained* 
ilr. Goslett I ’ 

^ It IS indeed, my Prophet; have they subsciibed to the hoot ? ’ 
‘ No ! they wont subscribe. Is it likely that they will help to 
bring out a woit which proves them all wrong ? Come, sir^ even 
at your age you can’t think so well of poor humanity/ 

^ Daniel—’ the young man laid his hands impressively upon 
the little man’s shoulders— ^ you showed me yesteiday a list cf 
fnrty-five subscribers to your book, at twelve shillings and sixpence 
apiece. Jfhe) e is th at mhci tpfwri-motwj ^ ’ 

The poor man blushed, and hung his head, 

* A man must live,’ he said at length, trying to feown fiercely. 
^ Yes, but unpleasant notice is sometimes taken of the way 
fa which people live, my dear fiiend, This is not a free countiy , 
not by any means free. If I were you, I V 70 uld take the tii- 
angles back to Australia, and print the book there, among your 
inends ’ 

• ^No! ’ The little man stamped on the giound, and rammed 
his head into hia hat with determination. ^No, Mr. Go&lett, and 
no again. It shall be punted here, I will hurl it at the head of 
the so-called scholars here, m London— m their stronghold, close 
to the Butish Museum. Besides ’—here he relaxed, and turned a 
pitiful face of sorrow and shame upon his adviser— ‘ besides, can I 
torget the day when I left Austialiaf They all came aboard to 
Bay good-bye. The papers had p iragiaphs abouc it. They shouted 
one after the othei, and nobblers went around siirpiising, and they 
slapped me on the back and said, Go, Dan’l,” or Go, Pagg,” or 
Go, Mr. Pagg,” accoidiiig to their iatimacy and the depth of 
then friendship— Go where honour and glory and a great foitime, 
with a pension on the Queen’s Civil List, are waiting for you ” On 
the voyage I even dreamed of a title, I tliought Sir Daniel Fagg, 
Emght or Baronet, or the Eiuht Eeveiend Loid Fagg, would 
sound well to go back to Austialia with. Honour? Glory ? Fox- 
tune? where aie they^ Eight-and-smpence in my pocket; and 
the Head of ihe Greek Depaitment calls me a fool, because I won’t 
acknowledge that tiuth— jes, TRUTH— is eiror. Laughs at tie 
triangles, Mr. Goslott ! ’ 

He laughed bitterly and went out, damming the door behind 
him. 

Then Hairy entered the breakfast-room, nodding pleasantly to 
everybody, and without any apology for lateness, as if biecjkfact 
could be kept about all tie inonnug to suit his convenience, sat 
down and began to eat. Jonathan Ooppm got up, sighed and went 
away to his brewery. The Professor looked at the last comer with 
E meditative air, as lijie would like to make him disappear, and 
could do it tQO| but was iincertafa huw Ifajg t. ould cake ita 
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Boffjalack kiried away on domestic ksiness Mi. 
hiigbed and mbbed bis hands together, and then laughed ag.aa ^3 
if ha were thinking of something ie.illy comic, and said, ‘ Yes, i 
knew the Sergeant very well, a well set-up man he was, and Caro- 
line Coppin was a pretty giil ’ At this point his face clouded and 
his eyes expressed doubt. ‘ Theie was,' he added, ‘something I 
wanted to ask you, young man, something —here he tapped his 
forehead— ‘something about youi father or your mother, oi both; 
bt I have foigotten— never mind Another time— another tune.'' 

lie ran away with boyish activity and a schoolboy’s laugh, 
being arrived at that time of hfe when one becomes light of 
hiart once moie, knowing by evpeiienca that nothing matters 
vei'y much Theie were none left in the room but the couple 
who enjoyed the title, 

Ills loidship sat in his arm-chair, apparently enjoying it, 
in meditation and repose; this, one perceives, is quite the best 
way of enjoying an heieditary title, if you come to it late m 
life, 

His wife had, meanwhile, got out a little shabby portfolio u 
black leather, and was tmnmg over the papers with impatience ; 
now and then she looked up to see whether this late young mm 
had famshed his breakfast She fidgeted, arranged, and wmrieJ 
with her papers, so that anyone, whose skull was not six indies 
thick, might have seen that she wanted to he alone with her husi 
hand. It was also quite clear to those who thought about things, 
and watched this little lady, that there may be meaning in cutain 
pioverbial eipicssions touching grey mares. 

Presently Ilariy Goslett finished his coffee, and, paying no 
attention to her little ladyship’s signals of distress, began to open 
up conversation on general subjects wuh the noble luid, 

She could hear it no longer. Ileie weie the precious n'O- 
B'uits wasted and thrown away, eie’y one ut wbidi should i.a 
bringing them nearer to the lecnpution of tl)fc.r i „lit3 

‘ Young man,' she cried, jampimr up m her cliair, ‘if you’ve 
got nothing to do but to loll and lop around, all forenoon, 
1 guess we liev, and this is the room in wWh we do ou’ w it'J 
‘I beg your pardon, Lady Davenant — ' 

‘Young man— Git — ’ 

She pointed to the door, 


CHAPTER a 

A m.J COMIETE CASS, 

Eis lordship, left alone with his vnfe, manifested certain signs of 
uneasmess. She laid the portfolio on the table, turned over 
the papers, sorted some of them, picked out some for referonco; 
fetched the ink, and placed the penholdei i£ positioa. 
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‘Now, mj dsar,’ slie &dd, ‘no time to luce, Let as set to 
woik m earnest.’ 

Ills loidship sighed He was sittins with his fat hands upon 
his knees, contented with the repose of the moment, 

‘ Clara Martha,’ he grumhled, ‘cannot I have one hour of 
rest?’ 

‘Not one, till you get your rights.’ She hoTered over him 
like a little falcon, fierce and peisistent ‘Not one. What** 
Vou a British peer Y ou, who ought to be sitting with a coronet 
ca your head— you to ehiink from the trouble of wutmg out yoar 
Case? And such a Case 1’ 

He only moaned Certainly he was a very lethargic person. 

‘You are not the Carpenter, yoar father. Nor even the 
■P/heelwright, your grandfather, who came down of his own 
accord. You would rise, you would soar— you have the spiut of 
jour ancestors ’ 

He feebly flapped with his elbows, as if he really would hie 
to take a turn in the fir, hut made no Tei’oal response, 

‘Cousm Nathaniel,’ she went on, ‘gave us six months at six 
dollars a week. That’s none too geneious of Nathamel, seeing 
we have no children, and he wiE be the heir to the title, I 
gu &3 Aurelia Tucker set him against the thing. Six months, and 
three of them gone already, and nothing done. What would 
Aurelia say if we went home again, beaten ?’ 

The little woman gasped, and would have shrugged her 
shouldeis, hut they weie such a long way down— shouldeis so 
sloping could not be shruggei 

Her remonstrances moved the heavy man, who drew his chair 
to the table with great dehbeiation. 

‘ We are here,’ she continued— always the eihortei and the 
ct.-engthener of faith— ‘ not to claim a title hut to assume it. W'’e 
s 'all present our Case to Pailiament, or the Queen, or the House 
ol Loids, or the Court of Chancery, or whosoever is the right 
peison, and we shall say, “ I am Lord Davenant.” That is all ’ 

‘Clara Martha,’ said her husband, ‘I wish that were all ws 
1 "id to do. And, on the whole, I would as soon be back ia 
Canaan Citv, New Hampshire, and the trouble over, The memo- 
ra.ida are all heie,’ he su'd. ‘ Can’t we get someone else to draw 
up the Case?’ 

‘ Ceitamly not. You must do it, Why, you used to think 
nothing of writing out a Fourth of July speech.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘And you know that you have often said, yourself, that then® 
r’sn’t a book wntten that could teach you anything up to 
Q ti idratio Equations, And sel^-raised, too 1 ’ 

‘ It isn’t that, Clara Martha. It isn’t that. Listen ! ’ he sank 
hb voice to a whisper. Il'» the Joiibt, That’s the point. ETe .7 
time I face that doubt Tt’a Me a bucket of cold water down 
my back.’ * 
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uLe sliiveied Yi^ , t*:ere ahvajs tie douit. 

^Como, my dm/ sue said presently , ‘we must got ihi 
drawn np^ so that anyone may read it. That is the first thuis— 
noTer think of any doubt ^ 

He took up one of the loose papers^ which was coyeied wuh 
'rafing*. 

‘ Timothy Chtheroe HaTenant/ he read with a weaiy sigh, 
^ died at Canaan City, New Ilampblure, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand ss^ en bundled and ninety-four. By trade he was a 
lYhoelwright, Hisj marnage is lecoided m the church register of 
July 1, 1773. His headstone still stands in the old chmchyard, 
and says that ho was horn in England m the year one thousand 
scyen liundied and thniy-two— it does not say where he was 
bom— and that he was sixty- two years of age at the day of hia 
death. Also, that long time he hoie — ' 

^ Yes, yes, but you needn’t put that in. Go on with your 
Case. The next point is your own father. Courage, my dear , it 
is a very stiong Case ’ 

‘ The Case ih tc y strong,’ His loidship plucked up courage, and 
toili up aoothei paper. ‘ This is my fathei’s lecoid. All is cleai : 
Eoin in Canaan City on October 10, 1774, the year of Indi-pen- 
donee, the elde.'^t son of the afoiesmd Timothy Clitheroe Davenant, 
Y/hedwiigbt, and Dmah his vale— heie is a copy of the register. 
Mamed on May 13, 1810, which was 1 ite in life, because he didn’t 
ficmehow get cn so fast as some, to Susanna Peglev, of the same 
paiish. Desciibed as a Cmpentei— bat a poor workman, Clara 
Maltha, and fond of chopping yarns, in which he was equalled by 
none. He died m the year ifco, his tombstone still standing, lAo 
hisfathei’s befoie him, It that his end was peace. ?/al— Le 
always wanted it. Give him peace, with a chaw m the veiandah, 
rmd a penbite and a Lttle bit of pine, and he asked for no moio. 
Culy that, and his wile wouldn’t let hiu ha’ie it, Eis end 
pesce ’ 

‘ You all wuPi an'ce,’ said ms wife. ‘The Davenants alwt^js 
did think that they only h id to at l\\\ and the plums would d.rp 
111 then mouths as for you, I believe you’d be content to si 
and n m Canaen City till Queen Victoria found }ou out and sent 
you the coronet heiself, But you’ye got a wife as well as your 
lather.’ 

‘ I hevj’ he said, with another sigh, ‘ Peihaps we were wrong 
to come over— I iLink I was liappiei in the schookoom, when the 
boys weie gone hum. It was very quiet, theie, for a sleep in the 
afternoon by the stoye. And m summer the trees looked Lam^ 
some in the sunlight,’ 

She shook her head impatiently, 

‘ Come,’ she CLed, ‘ Where are the “ Eecollections ” of your 
pmdfather?’ 

He found another paper, and read ifeolowly, 

‘My grandfather died before I was boin, My father, how* 
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r:!, ssid that he used to throw out hints about Ins ilhi&tilo a 
fs.uiy, sad that if he close to jjo back to EuLlma some poof'e 
would be very much surpiised Bat he nevei apLuned huucelt. 
Also he would sometimes speak of a gteot Bii/lisl estate, and 
once he said that the freedom of a Whcelwupht ras beitei than 
the gilded chains of a Biitish aLstociai— that was at a Fourth cf 
July Meetin’.’ 

‘ Men talk wild at meetm’s,’ said his wife. ‘ Still, there may 
have been a meanin’ behind it Go on, Timothy— I mesn, my 
lord.’ 

‘As for my father, it pleaoed him, when he could put up his 
feet and crack with his liiends, to biag of his gieat connections 
m England. But he never knew rightly who they weie, and he 
was too peaceful and restful a creature to tale steps to find out ’ 

‘Waitin’ tor King Geoige,’ obseived his wue. ‘Just wLat 
you would be doin’, but for me ’ 

‘ That’s all the “ Kecollections.” Eeie comes my own decla- 
ration • 

‘ “ I, Timothy Clithe'oe Davenant, malis aidant on opth, it 
necessaiy— but I am not quite deal as to the iL'lileousness of 
BWeaimg— that I am the son of the late Tinioth} Clitheioe Davo- 
nant. sometime caipentei of the City of Canaan, Now liampshue, 
U.S A , and Susanna his wife, both now deceased , that I was 
boin in the year of grace one thou-and eight bundled and fifteen, 
end that I hare been for forty yeais a teacher in my naive 
town.” That is all clean and abuve-bo?rd, C’laia Maitha; no 
weak point so tar, father to son, maiiiage certificates regiilaily 
found, and baptism registeis. No one can ask moie, “ Further, 
I, the above-named Timothy, do claim to be the lawful and 
legitimate heir to the ancient barony of Davenant, supposed to bs 
eitmct in the year 1783 by tbe death of the last loid, without 
male issue.” Legally woided, I Ihiuk,’ he ad led with i httle 
proud smile. 

‘ Yes , it leads right, Now for the eonnectioii ’ 

‘ Oh ! the connection ’ His loidsh’p’s luce clouded oiei flis 
consort, however, awaited the explanation, fui the tlious.iinllh 
tune, in confidence Where the masculine mii'd found doult 
and nnccrtainty, the quick woman’s intellect, icady to believe and 
tenacious of faith, had jumped to certainty. 

‘ The connection is this,’ He took up another paper, and 
read: 

‘ “The last Lord Davenant had one son only, a boy named 
Timothy Clitheroe. All the eldest sons of the House weie named 
Timothy Clitheroe, just as all the Ashleys are named Anthony 
When the hoy ariived at yeVs of maturity he waii sent on the 
Grand Tour, which he made with a tutor, On returning to Eng- 
land, it IS believed that he had some difference with his father, 
the nature of which hae never been asceitauied. lie then em- 
barked upon a ship sailing for the Amezican Colonies, Nothing 
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rura was ever IiearJ about Hm,ao news came to ks fatkr or L's 
fcenc's^ and h was supposed to be dead ’’ ^ 

^ ^ Even the skp was never beard of/ added ber ladyship, as If 
tils was a fact wkcb would greatly belp in lengthening tbe life 
of the young man, 

^Tnat, too, was never beard of agak If sbe had nut boon 
thrown away, we might have leained what became of the Honors 
able Timothy Clitheioe Duvenaal.^ There was some confasion of 
ideas here, which the es-schoolmaster was not slow to perceive, 

^ I mean,’ he tried to espLua, ^ that if she got safe to Bostoaj 
the jmung man would have landed there, and all would be com* 
p^'ratively clear, Wheieas, if she was cast away, we must no^r 
i»appose that he was saved and got ashore somehow,’ 

‘ Like Saint Paul/ she cried tiiiimphantly, ^ on a piece cl 
wreck. What St, Paul did, he could do, I should hope ’ 
'Because/ her hiuhaud continued, 'there is one fact which 
proves that he did get ashore, that he concluded to stay there, 
that he descended so far into the social scale as to become a wheeB 
wright , ^and that be lived and died in tbe town of Canaan, New 


' Go on, my dear. Make it clear, Put it strong. TbisisJ:h^i 
most interesting point of all’ 

'And this joung man, who was supposed to be cast away ia 
tbe year one thousand OBven hundred and fifty-four, aged twenty^ 
two, was eiactly tbe same age as my giandfather, Timothy 
Clitheioe Bavenant, who hore the me which is proved by 
the headstone and the church books.’ 


'Could theie,’ asked bis wife, springing to her feet, 'could 
there have bean two Englishmen — • ? ’ 

‘Of the same illustiious and hi^oiic surname, both in 
Amenca? ’ replied hei liihbi/id, lOa^'eJ into a flabby enthusuMn. 
' Of the same beautiful ChnVii m name f’— two Timothys f ’ 

' Boin both m the same yam f ’ 

The little woman wilb tl;e bi./at eyes and tha sloping 
sLuiilders threw her arms about bei husband’s neck. 

‘ You AaU bare your rights, my deai,’ sbe said; ‘ I will lire to 
see you s'tting m the House ot Loids with the heieditajy states* 
men of England. If there is justice m the land of England, you 
shall have your rights. Theie is justme, I am sure, and equal law 
for poor and rich, and encouragements for the virtuous. Yes, my 
dear, the virtuous, Whatever your faults may be, your virtues 
are many, and it can’t but do the House of Lords good to see a 
little virtue amonir them. Not that ! hold with Aurelia Tucker 
that the English House of Lords are vrallowers in sm ; wheieas, 
Irene Pascoe once met a Knight euft missionary platform and found 
he'd got religion. But viitue you can never have too much of, 
Couiage, my loid ; forget the Carpenter, and tliink only of 11a 
Nobleman, yoin griadfalher, who condescended to become a 

Whselwiight’ * 
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Ee obediently took up the pen and began. When he seemed 
t'iiily absorbed in the task of copying out and stating the Caia, 
she left him. As soon as the door was closed, he heaved a 
gentle sigh, pushed back his chair, put up his feet upon another 
chair, covered his head with his led silk pocket-handkerchief— f.ir 
there were flies in the room— and dropped into a gentle slumber. 
The Ca’pciifer r,io, for the moment, above the condescend^,? 


CHAPTEB m. 

OZLY A DSESSIAEES. 

Babsy QdSliiTT retiiiiied to tlie kaiding-liouso tliri erenm;;^ l!5 
a mood of profound dejection ; lie kd spent a few hours with 
certain cousins, whose accjuamtance he was endeavouring to make 
4Iitheito,’ he said, wilting to Lord Jocelyn, ‘the soil seems 
hardly worth cultivating ^ In this he spoke habtily, because every 
mail’s mind is worth cultivating as boon as you find out the things 
best fitted to grow in it. But some minds will only grow tuinips, 
while others produce the finest strawbenies 

The cousins, for their part, did not, as jet^ take to the nev? 
arrival, whom they found dilhcult to underbtiind— his speech was 
strange, his mannei stranger these peculiaiities, thev thought in 
their ignoiance, weie due to residence in the United iSt&tes, where 
Hairy had found it expedient to place most of his pievious years. 
Conversation was difficult between two lather jealous woikmea 
and a brother artisan who gieatly ic-sembled the typical Swell— 
an offiect of profound dislike and suspicion to the working chissei* 
He had now spent some three weeks among his kinsfolk, Ha 
brought with him some cuiiosity, but little enthusiasm, At first 
he w'as interested and amused , ic^pidly he became bored and 
disgusted , foi as yet he saw only the outside of things. Thera 
was an uncle, Mi Benjamin Bunker, the study of whom, regarded 
E8 anybody else’s uncle, would have been pleasant. CouMdeied 
as his own connection by maiuage— Benjamin and the lata 
Seigeant Goslett having married sisteis— he was too much 
inclined to he ashamed of him, The two cousins seemed to 
him— as yet he knew them very little— a pair of sulky, lil-bred 
young men, who had taken two opposite lines, neither of which 
was good for social mteicou'se,* The people of the hoarding- 
house continued to amuse him, paitiy oecause they weie m a 
way afiaid of him As for the place— ho looked about him, 
standing at the north enliance of Stepney Green— on the left 
hand, tk Whitechapel Road , behind him, Stepney, Limeliouso, 
St George’s-in-the-Eabt, poplar, and Shadwell, on the right, ths 
ISle End Eoad,. kdmg to Bow and Stratford, hfois km, Ford| 
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me«in, and monotonous houses, the people living tLa 
rone mean and monotonous lives, all alter the same model la 

Ignorance he pitied and despised those people, not knowing 
how rich and fall any life may ho made, whatever the surround- 
mns and even without tho gracious influences of Art Under the 
inilaence of this pity and contempt, when he returned in the 
evening at hali-past nine, he felt himself for the fiist time in his 

nm very low down indeed. 

The aspect of the room was not calculated to cheer him up, 
It was lit with a mean two-jet gas-burner, the dingy curtain 
wr.iitecl loopimr up, the fuinitiue looked more common and mean 
t^'an usual Yet, aa ha stood m the dooiway, he became conscious 
of a change. 

The boarders were all sitting ther^, just as usual, and the 
EiTyper cloth was removed; Mr Maliphant had his long pipe fi\ed 
iii'tlie corner of his mouth, but ho held itthere with an coppcar- 
nice of constiaiiit, and he had let it go out Mr Josephus Coppm 
s t m the coiner in which he always put Iimself, so as tc he out 
of everybody’s way , also with a pipe m his hand, unlighted. 
Daniel Fa^rg had his Hebrew Bible spiead out before him, and his 
Dictionary, and his copy of the Authorised Version— wliichflie 
used, as he would carefully explim, not for what schoolboys call a 
cub, but for puipose of compaiison, This was very grand ! A 
man who can read Hebrew at all inspnes one with confidence; 
but the fact is the more impoitant when it is connected with a 
discoveiy ; and to compaie Versions— one’s own with the collected 
wisdom of a Royal Commission— is a very giand thing indeed. 
But to-mght he sat with his head in his hands, and his sandy 
ban pushed back, looking stiaight befoie him, and Mrs Borraa- 
lack was graced in hei best black silk diess, and ^ the decanteis’ 
weie pioiully placed upon the table with rum, gin, and hiandy m 
them, and btuJe tlieui stood the tumblers, hot watei, cold v/ater, 
lemons, and ipaon-, in the most genteel way. The lepiesentative 
of the Upper House, who did not take spirits and water, sat 
calmly dignified m his aim-chmr by the firephte, and in fiont of 
him, on the other side, sat his wile, with black thiead mittens 
drawn tightly over her little hands and thin aims, bolt upright, 
fjJ conscious of her lank, All appeared to be silent, but that 
was their custom, and all, which was not their custom, woie an 
u 'accustomed air of company manners which was very beautiful 
to j 'e 

Iiariy, looking about him, perplexed at these phenomena, pre- 
sent' y observed that the eyes of all, except those of Daniel Fagg, 
rae fixed in one direction; and that the leason why Mr, Mali- 
tlmut held an iinlichted pipe in hs mouth, and Josephus one in 
f'ih hand, and that Daniel was not reading, and that hia loidship 
,^oohed so Ml of dignity, and that ardent spirits were abroed, was 
Eoihing less than the pie^ence of e youijg lady. 
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Ik s\?3li a Iiouae, and, in faci, all round Stepnej Green, th 
word ^lady ’ is generally used in a bioad and catkohc spirit, hut 
in ths case Haiiy unconsciously used it m the naiiow, piejndicedj 
one-sided sense peculiar to Westein longitudes. And it ^ras so 
gurpiising to think of a yoang lady m conaection with Borma“ 
lack’s, that he gasped and caught his lieoth And then Mrs. 
Eormalack piesented him to the new arriwd m her best mannei, 
^Our youngest! ’ she said, as if he had been a son of the house— 

^ our youngest and last— the spiightly Ml Gnslett, This is Mrs 
Kennedy, and I hope— Pm sure— that von two will get to be 
friendly with one another, not to speak of keeping company, which 
is eaily days yet for prophecies.’ 

Hariy bowed m his most superior style. What on eaith, ha 
thought again, did a young lady want at Stepney Green P 
She had the carnage and xhe manner of a lady, she was 
(piite simply diessed in a black cashmere, she wore a red iiLbon 
lound hei white throat, Uiid had while cubs. A hdy— unmistak- 
ably a lady, also youmr and bcaatilul, with gieat blown eye«, 
vdiich met his o\7n liankly, and with a cerium look of surpuso 
which seemed an answei to Lis own. 

^ Oui handsome young cabinet-maker, Hits Kennedy,’ went on 
ihe landlady— Hariy wondered whether it was worse to be de- 
scribed as sprightly than as handsome, and which adjective was 
hkely to produce the more unfavouiable impression on a young 
lady— ^jis wishful to es^ iblioh himscK m a gtuteel way of business, 
like yourself.’ 

‘ When I was in the dressmaking line,’ observed her ladyship, 
stayed at home with mother and Aunt Eeziah. It was not 
though light m Canaan City for young women to go about setting 
up shops by them^^ePes. Not that I say you aie wiong, Miss 
Kennedy, but London ways are not New II mp^hiie ways ’ 

Miss Kennedy miiimuied something scllh, and looked again 
at the handsome cabinet-maker, who was sUll bliisliing with 
indignation and shame at Mis. Boim lack’s adjeciivto, and ready 
to blush again on recoveiy to think that he was ab^iud as to 
foel any sh ime about so triiing a maiici. Still, tiy y jung mai 
Ikes to appear m a good light m tho pieseuce oi In i iu7. 

The } oung ludy, then, was only a cL Lm. Toi ilm moiiient 
she dropped a little mbs esteem, wbuh comes u' our mlihciiil and 
conventional education , because— Why not a dressmaker ^ Then 
e1i0 rose again, because— weat a dressmaker’ Could there be 
miny such m Stepney ? It so, how was it that poets, novelists, 
painters, and idle young men did not flock to so iichly endowed a 
district f In this unespectad manner does natuie ofler compensa- 
tions. Harry also observed with satisfaction the novel presence 
of a newly-arrived piano, nhich could belong to no other than the 
new-comer; and Lading thit the conversation showed no ngne cl 
brightcaiDj, be vuuirr] to a : if she would pbj 

to thorn. 
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i(ow, wli@]a sli 0 bef^an to play, a certain magic of the mns^c 
f;!l upon them all, afcctmg everyone differently. Such is the 
of music, and thus diverse is it in its opeiation. As for 
Ls lordship, he sat nodding his head and twinkling his eyes and 
sweetly, because he was m imagination sitting among hi8 
Peers m the Upper House with a crown of gold and a robe of fur, 
mi all his friends of Canaan City, bioucht across the Atlantic at 
his own expense for this very purpose, were watching him with 
©avy and admiiation fiom the gallery, Among them was Aurelia 
Tucker, the scoller and thrower of cold water. And her ladyship 
ri beating time with head and hand, thinking how the family 
estates would probably be restoied, with the title, by the Queen. 
She had gieat ideas on the Eoyal Pierogatire, and had indeed 
been accustomed to thmk in the old days that Englishmen go 
about m continual tenor lest her Majesty, in the exercise of this 
Fieiogative, should older their heads to be removed. This giacious 
Vifcion, due entirely to the music, showed her in a stately gaiden 
entertaining Aurelia Tucker and other fiiends whom she, like her 
husband, bad imported from Canaan City for the purpose of 
exhibiting the new greatness And Amelia was green with envy, 
though she woie her best black silk dress 

The other boarders were diflerently affected, The melancholy* 
Josephus l:;ant his head upon hiS hand, and saw hiubelf m miagi- 
ration the Heed Brewer, as he might have been, but for the mis- 
fortune of his early youth. Head Biewer to the Firm of Messenger, 
Maisden, and Company ^ What a position ! 

Daniel Fagg, for his part, was dreaming of the day when ks 
Discovery was to be received by all and adequately rewaidei 
He anticipated the congiatulctions ot his fnonda in Australia, and 
stood on deck in port suiiounded by the ciowd, who shook hia 
hand and cheeied him, m good Auitialian fashion, as Daniel the 
Great, Daniel the Scouige of Scholais, Daniel the Piophet— a 
second Daniel. The Professor took aduntaae of this general 
rapture or abstraction fiom eaithly things to lay the plans for a 
gimd coup m legerdemam, a new expeiiment, which should 
astonish everybody. This he afterwards earned through with 

IUCC0S8. 

Mrs. Bormalack, for her part, filled and slowly drank a large 
tumbler of hot brandy-and-water. When she had finished it she 
wiped away a tear. Probably, stimulated by the brandy, which 
is a sentimental spint, she was thmking of her late husband, 
Collector for the Brewery, who was himself romantically fond 
of brandy-and-water, and came to an emly end in couseqaence of 
over-iatmg his powers of consumption. 

Mr. Sialiphant winked his eyes, rolled his h^^ad, rubbed h j 
hands, and laughed joyously, hat m silence. Why, one knows 
not. When the music finished, he whiepeitd to Daniel Fagg. 

he said, ‘this is the thud time m the year that you have 
isL^d lei:^ b lury your motuer, Ihho i^your giamliui thr. 
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young man/ Then lie laughed agam, and said that he had beoa 
nth Walker in Nicaragua. Harry heard this communicatiozij 
end the attempt to ill up the story from these two fragments 
afterwards gave km nightmaie. 

Miss Kennedy played a gavotte, and then another, and then a 
sonata. Perhaps it is the character ot this kind of music to caE 
up pleasant and joyous thoughts, certainly there is much music, 
loved gieatly by some people, which makes us sad, notably the 
strains sung at places of popular resort, They probably become 
favourites because they sadden so much, Who would not shed 
tears on hearing ^ Tommy Dodd ^ f 

She played without music, gracefully, easily, and with eipres- 
gion. While she played Harry sat beside the piano, still wondeiing 
on the same theme. She, a Stepney dressmaker ! Who, m this 
region, could have taught her that touch? She ‘wishful to 
establish herself in a genteel way of business ’ ? Was art, then, 
permeating downwaids so lapidly ? Were the people just above 
the masses, the second or third stratum of the social pyiamid, 
taught music, and in such a style? Then he left off wondering, 
and tell to the blissful contemplation of a beautiful woman playing 
beautiful music. This is an occupation always delightful to young 
» Englishmen, and it does equal credit to their head^ and to their 
hearts that they never tire of so harmless an amusement When 
she finished playing, everybody descended to earth, so to speak 
The noble pair remember^ that their work was still before 
them—all to do: one of them thought, with a pang, about the 
drawing of the Case, and wished he had not gone to sleep in tho 
morning. 

The cleik in the Breweiy awoke to the recollection of hia thirty 
shillings a week, and reflected that the weather was such as to ne- 
cessitate a pan of boots which had soles. 

The learned Daniel Fagg bethought him once more of his 
poverty and the incieasmg difficulty of getting subsciibers, and 
the undisguised contempt with which the head of the Egyptian 
Department had that morning received him. 

Mr. Mahphaat left off laughing, and shook his puckered old 
tcQ with a little astonisknent that he had been so moved, 

Said the Professor, bieakmg the silence; 

‘ I like the music to go on, so long as no patter is wanted. 
They listen to music if ifs lively, and it prevents ’em from looking 
round and getting suspicious. You haven’t got an egg upon you, 
Mrs, Bormalack, have you ? Dear me, one in your lap ! Actually 
iii a lady’s lap 1 A common ejg, one of our “ selected, ”^at ten;^enc6 
the doaen, Ahl In your lap, tool How very injudicious! 
You might have dropped it, and broken it. Perhaps, Miss, you 
wouldn’t mind obliging once more with “ Tommy, make room for 
your uncle,” or “ Over the garden wall,” if you please.’ 

Miss Kennedy did not know either of these airs, but she 
iaughed and said she ^ould play something lively, while the fw 
D 
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tor went os with Ms tricL Eirat. he drew all eyes to meet kis 
own like a fascinating constrictor, and then he began to ‘ palm ’ 
the egg in the most surpiising manner. After many adventures it 
was ultimately found in Daniel Fogg's coat pocket. Then the 
Piofessor smiled, bowed, and spread out his hands as if to show 
the punty and honesty of his conjonng. 

‘ Fou play very well,’ said Harry to Miss Kennedy, when the 
con]uring was over and the Professor had returned to his chair 
and his mghtly occupation with a pencil, a piece of paper, and a 
look. 

^ Can you play f ’ 

‘I td^e a little. If you will allow me, we will tiy some 
evening a duet together.’ 

‘ I Old not know — ’ she began, but checked herself. ‘ I dii 
not expect to find a violinist here.’ 

‘A good many people of my class play,’ said Harry, men- 
daiously, because the English workman is the least musical of 
men. 

‘Few of mine,’ she returned, rising, and closing the piano, ‘have 
the chance of learning. But I have had opportunities.’ 

She looked at her watch, and remarked that it was nearly ten 
o’clock, and that she was going to bed. 

‘ I have spoken to Mr. Bunker about what you want, Mics 
Kennedy,’ said the landlady. ‘, He will be heie to-morrow moinmg 
about ten on his loiinds.’ 

‘ Who 18 Mr. Bunker f ’ asked Angela, 

They all seemed surprised. Had she never, in whatever part 
of the woild she had hved, heaid of Mr. Bunker— Bunker the 
Great? 

‘He used to be a soit of a factotum to old Mr. Messenger,’ said 
Mrs, Bormalack. ‘His death was a sad blow to Mr. Bunker. 
He’s a general agent by trade, and he deals in coal, and he’s a 
house agent, and he knows eveiybody lound Stepney and up the 
Mile End Road as far as Bow. He’s saved money, too. Miss 
Kennedy, and is greatly respected ’ 

‘He ought to be,’ said fiaiiy; ‘not only because he was so 
much vnth Mr Messenger, whose name is revered for the hndred 
associations of beer and property, but also because he is my uncle 
—he ought to be respected.’ 

‘ Your uncle ? ’ 

‘My own— so near, and yet so dear— my uncle Bunker. To 
be connected with Messenger, Marsden, and Company, even indi- 
rectly, through such an uncle, is in itself a distinction. You will 
learn to know him, and you will learn to esteem him, Mies 
Kennedy. You will esteem him all the more if you are interested 
in beer.’ ” 

Miss Kennedy blushed. 

‘ Bunker is great in the Company I believe he used to consider 
hlMolf a kind of partner while the old mag Lved. He knows cil 
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Rfeout the l»ig Brewery. As for tbat, evoiybody does loiind Stepney 
Green.’ 

‘The Company/ said Josephus, gloomily, ‘isncLhmghutachit 
of a girl’ He sighed, thinking how much went io her, and how 
little came to himself. 

‘ We are steeped m beer/ Harry went on. ‘ Our conveisation 
turns for ever on beer, we live for beer, the houses round us are 
filled with the Company’s seivants , we live hy beer. For exam- 
ple, Mrs. Boimalack’s late husband — ’ 

‘ He was a Collector for the Company/ said the landlady, with 
natural pride. 

‘You see, Miss Kennedy, what a responsible and exalted posi- 
tion was held by Mr. Bormalack.’ (The widow thought that some- 
times it was hard to know whether this sprightly young man was 
laughing at people oi not, but it certainly was a veiy high position, 
and most respectable ) ‘ He went round the Houses,’ Many went 
on. ‘ Houses, here, mean public-houses , the Company owns half 
the public-houses in the East End, Then heie is my cousin, the 
penial Josephus. Hold up your head, Josephus. He, foi his part, 
k a clerk m the House,’ 

Josephus gioaned. ‘ A junior cleik/ he miiimured. 

' ‘ The Piofessor is not allowed m the Biewery He might 
conjure among the vats, and vats have never been able to talve a 
practical joke, but he amuses the Bieweiy people. As foi Mr, 
Maliphant, he carves figme-heads for the ships which cairy aw^y 
the Biewery beer , and perhaps when the Brewery wants cabinets 
made they will come to me,’ 

‘It is the biggest Brewery in all England,’ said the landlady. 
‘I can never remember— because my memoiy is like a sieve— how 
much beer they blew every year, but somebody once made a cal- 
culation about it, compared with Niagara Falls, which even Mr. 
Bunker said was surprising,’ 

‘ Think, Miss Kennedy/ said Hairy, ‘ of an Entire Niagara of 
Messenger’s Entire ’ 

‘Bat how can this Mr, Bunker be of use to me? ’ asked the 
young lady. 

‘Whyl’ said Mrs Bormalack ‘There is not a shop nor a 
street nor any kind of place witlim miles Mr. Bunker doesn’t 
know, who they are that lived there, how they make their Ining, 
what the rent is, and everything. That’s what made him so 
useful to old Mr. Messenger, 

Miss Kennedy, for some reason, changed colour. Then she 
said that she thought she would like to see Mr. Bunker. 

she was gone Hauy sat down beside his lordship and 
proceeded to smob tobacco m silence, refusing the pioffeied 
aecanters. * 

Said the Professor, softly; 

‘ She’d be a fortune— a gem of the first water— upon the 
boards. As pianoforte jlayer between the feats of magic, marvel, 
@2 
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asd mystery, or a medium under the magnetic influence of th > 
operator, or a ckirvoyante, or a thonght-ieader—oi — ^ Heie 
he relapsed into silence with a sigh 

^ She looks intelligent/ said Daniel Fagg. « When she hears 
about my Discovery she will — ’ Here he caught the eye of 
Many Goslett, who was shaking a huger of warning, which ho 
nghtly interpreted to mean that diessinakers must not be asked 
to subscribe to learned works This abashed him 

^Considered as a flguiehead/ began Mr, Maliphant, 4 r> 
member — ^ 

^As a diessmaker, now— mtenupted Hairy. ^Do 
dressmakeia often play the piano like — well, like Miss lien- 
nedy? Do they weai gold watches? Do they talk and move 
and act so much like real ladies, that no one could tell the diffe- 
rence ^ Answer me that, Mrs, Bormalack.’ 

^ Well, Mr Goslett, all I can say is, that she seems a very 
proper young lady to have m the house.’ 

• Pioper, ma’am ^ F you were to search the whole of Stepne"*, 
I don’t believe you could hnd such another What does yua 
ladyship say^’ 

I >ay, Mr Qoslttt, that m Canaan City the ladies who are 
dressmakers '^et the tashions to the ladies who are not, I was m}- 
self a diessmaker Ind Aurelia Tucker though she turns up her 
nose at our elevation, is, I must say, a lady who would do credit 
to any circle, even voms, Mis Bormalack And such remaiks 
about leal ladies and die&smakers I do not understand, and I e^i 
pected bettei manners, I must say. Look at his lordship’s tut j- 
neis, Mr, Goslett, and his father was a carpenter, yt J 


CHAPTEE IV, 

imCIE BimiSE. 

uncle! 

It was the sprkhtly young cabinet-maker who sprang to his 
feet, {U'd giasped tne hand of the new-comer with an eliusioa nol: 
ret 11 UK d 

^ Allow me, Miss Kennedy, to present to you my uncle, my 
uncle Bunkei,^ whose praise you heard us si ig with one consent 
k^t night. We did, indeed, revered one 1 Whaterei you want 
brought, Mis^ Kennedy, from a piano to a learned pig, tnis is the 
man who will do it for you. A pCu^mtage on the cosh with a 
taflmg chaige for is aP he seeks in return He is geneially 
known as the Benevolent Bunkei , he is eveiybodv s friend ; 
especially he is beloved by peraona behmihand with their renia, 
he 
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S.’je Mi Bunker dre^i out his watch, and ohseivod wiii 
Kreiity that his time was valuaMe, and that ha came about 
hufiness. 

^ Acfiela observed that the sallies of his nephew were received 
with disfavour. 

‘Can we not,’ pmsued Harrv, reirardless of the cloud upon 
his uncle o brow—' can we not escape from affairs of urirency for 
one moment ? Show us your lighter side, my uacle, Let Miss 
Kennedy admire the gifts end graces which you hide, as well ae 
the sterner qualities which you exhibit.’ 

‘Business, young lady,’ tbe agent repeated, with a snort end a 
scowl. He took ofl bis bat and rubbed bis bald head with a 
silk pocket-handkerchief until it shone like polkhed marble, He 
was short m stature and of round figure. IIis face was red and 
pufly, as if he was fond of hot brandy-and-water, and be panted, 
being a little shoit of bieatb liis eyes were small and clo«« to- 
gether, which gate him a cunning look, his whiskers were large 
and grey , his hps were thick and hrm, and his upper lip was 
long , his nose was bioad, but not humorous, his head was set 
on firmly, and he had a square chin. Evidently he was a man of 
determination, and he was probably deteimined to look after his 
own interests fust, 

‘ I want,’ said Angela, ‘ to establish myself in this neighbour- 
hood as a dressmaker.’ 

‘ Very good,’ said Mr. Bunker. ‘That’s practical. It is my 
business to do with practical people, not sniggerers and idle 
giggleis.’ He looked at his nephew. 

‘ I shall want a convement house, and a staff of workwomen, 
and —and someone acquainted with business details and manage- 
ment.’ 

‘ Go on,’ said Mr. Bunker. ‘A forewoman you will want, of 
oourse’ 

‘ Then, as I do not ask you to give me i our advice for nothing, 
how are you generally paid for such sei vices ? ’ 

‘Icbaige,’ be said, ‘as airanged for beforehand. Time for 
talking, airangiDg, and house-bunting, balf-a-crown an hour. 
That won’t break you, And you won’t talk too much, knowing 
you have to pay for it. Percentage on the rent, ten per cent, for 
tbe fust year, nothing afterwards ; if you want furniture, I will 
furnish your house from top to bottom on the same teims, and 
find you work-girls at five shilhngs a head,' 

‘ Yes,’ said Angela. ‘ I suppose I must engage a staff. And I 
suppose—’ here she looked at Harry, as if for advice. ‘ I suppose 
that you are the best person to go to for assistance.’ 

‘There is no one else,’ qpid Mr. Banker, ‘That is why my 
terms are so low.’ 

His nephew whistled softly. 

Mr. Bunker, after an angiy growl at people who keep their 
tads in their pocketr, proceeded to develop ins views. Mias 
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Kennedy listened languidly, appearing to care veiy little about 
details, and agreeing to most e-^pensive things in a perfectly reck- 
less manner. She was afraid, for her pait, thout hei own ignorance 
would be exposed if she talked The agent, however, quickly 
peiceived how ignoiant she was, from this very silence, and re- 
solved to make the best of so promising a subject She could not 
possibly have much money— who ever heard of a Stepney dress- 
maker with any and she evidently Lad no evpenenee. Ha 
would get as much of the money as he could, and she would be tha 
gainer in expeiience ! A most equitable ariangement, he thought, 
being one of those— too few, alas ’—who keep before their eyes i 
lofty ideal, and love to act up to it 

When he had quite finished and fairly embarked his victim on 
a vast ocean of expenditnre, comparatively, and with reference to 
Siepney and Mile End customs, he put up Ins pocket-book and 
remaiked, with a smile, that he should want references of re- 
spectahility. 

‘That’s usual,’ he said' ‘I could not work without.’ 

Angela changed colour. To be asked for references was awk- 
ward 

‘ Yon can lefer to me, my uncle,’ said Hairy. ' 

Mr Bunker took no notice of this piopnsition. 

‘ You see. Miss,’ he said, ‘ we don’t know you, nor where you 
come from, nor what money you’ve got, nor bow yon got it. No 
doubt it is all riaht, and I’m sure you look honest. Peihaps you’ve 
got nothing to hide, and very likely there's good reasons for wanting 
to settle here.’ 

‘ My grandfather was a Wlntechapel man by birth,’ she replied. 
‘ He left me some money. If you must have leferences, of course 
I could refer you to the lawyers who managed my little affairs, 
But I would lather, to save tiouhle, pay for everything on the 
spot, and the rent in advance.’ 

Ml Bunker consented to waive his objection on payment of a 
sum of ten pounds down it being undeistood and concluded that 
everything bought should be paid for on the spot, and a year’s 
rent when the house was fixed upon, paid in advance , in con- 
sideration for which he said the young lady might, in subsequent 
trans, actions with strangers, refer to himself, a privilege which was 
nothing less than the certain passpoit to fortune, 

‘As for me,’ he added, ‘my motto is, “Think first of your 
client.” Don’t spare youiself for him; toil for him, think for 
him, use up early and he down late for him, and jm reap your 
reward from giateful heaits. Lord ' the foitunes I have made ! ’ 

‘Virtuous Uncle Bunker 1’ cried Harry, with enthusiasm. 
‘Noble, indeed I ’ 

^ The good man for the moment forgot the existence of Ms 
frivolous nephew, who had retired up the stage, so to speak. He 
opened his mouth as if to say something 'n anger, but refrrined, 
and snorted. 
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‘Now tkt we have settled that matter, Mr. Bunker,’ the girl 
said without noticmg the mterruption; ‘let us talk about other 
matters?’ 

‘Are they business matters.’ 

‘Not exactly ; but still — ' 

‘Time is money; an hour is half-a/-crown.’ He drew out his 
watch, and made a note of the time in his pocket-book. ‘ A (Quarter 
to eleven, Miss. If I didn’t chai-ge for time, what would become 
of my clients ? Neglected ; their mterests rmned ; the favourable 
moment gone. If I could tell you of a lady I estibhshed two 
years ago m one of the Breweiy Houses, and what she’s made of 
it, and what she says of me, you would be astonished. A grateful 
heart ! and no better brandy-and-water, hot, with a slice of lemon, 
in the Whitechapel Boad. But you were about to say. Miss — ’ 

‘ She was going to begin with a hymn of praise. Uncle Bunker; 
paid m advance, like the rest Gratitude for favours to come. 
But if you hke to tell about the lady, do. Miss Kennedy wiE 
only charge you half-a-crown an hour. I’ll mark time.’ 

‘I thmk, young man,’ siiid Mr. Bunker, ‘that it is time you 
should go to your woik. Stepney is not the place for smggerm' 
peacocks ; they’d better have stayed in the United States.’ 

‘ I am waiting till you have found me a place, too,’ the young 
man replied. ‘ I too would wish to experience the grateful heait. 
It IS peculiar to Whitechapel’ 

‘I was going to say,’ Angela went on, ‘that I hear you were 
connected with old Mr. Messenger for many years.’ 

‘I was,’ Mr. Bunker rephed, and straightened his back with 
piide. ‘ I was— everybody knows that I was his confidential fac- 
totum and his familiar faend, as David was unto Jonathan.’ 

‘Indeed! I used to-to— hear about him, formerly, a great 
deal.’ 

‘Which made his final behaviour the more revoltmg/ Mr, 
Bunker continued, completmg his sentence. 

‘ Really 1 How did he finally behave ? ’ 

‘It was always— ah! for twenty years, between us, “Bunker, 
my friend,” or “Bunker, my trusted fnend,” tell me this, go there, 
find out that. I bought his houses ; I let his houses , I told him 
who were responsible tenants; I warned him when shootmg of 
moons seemed likely; I found out their antecedents and told him 
their stories. He had hundreds of houses, and he knew everybody 
that lived m them, and what their fathers were and their mothers 
were, and even their grandmothers. For he was a Whitechapel 
man by birth, and was proud of it.’ 

‘But— the shameful behaviour!’ 

‘ All the time ’—he shookliis head and looked positively terrible 
in his wrath— ‘ all the time I was pilmg up his property for him, 
houses here, streets there, he would encourage me m his way. 
“ Go on. Bunker,” he lould say, “go on. A man who works for 
duty, like yourself, and to please his employers, and not out ol 
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rcaeideration for tie pay, ia one of a million;” as I ceiiamly > 
Miss Kennedy “ One of a million,” he said , “ and you will In/ e 
your reward after I am gone.” Over and over again he said this, 
and of course I reckoned on it, and only wondeied how much it 
would tot up to. Something, I thought, in four figures ; it couldn’t 
be less than four figures.’ Here ha stopped and lubbed his bald 
head again. 

Angela caught the eyes of his nephew, who in his sf‘''t behind 
was silently laughing. He had caught the situation which she 
heiself now readily comprehended She pictured to hp’Stlf this 
blatant Professor of Dpinteie^tedne's aid Zo'J buz/ing and 
fluttenng about her grandfather, and iheguiet old mou egging him 
on to moie protestations. 

‘Foul figures, for certain, it would be. Once I asked his 
advice as to how I should invest that reward when it did come. 
He laughed, Miss. Yes, for once he laughed, which I never .sew 
him do before or after. I often think he must be sorry now to 
think of that time he lauuhed. Yah ! I’m glad of it ’ 

So far as Angela could make it, his joy grew out of a per- 
suasion that this paiticular fit of laughter was somehow lui 'r- 
feiing with her grandfather’s piesent coml'oits, but peihaps she 
was wrong. 

‘He laughed,’ continued Mr Bunker, ‘and he said that liou’s 
Koperty, in a nsing neighhouihood, and if it could be properly 
ijoked after, was the best investment for money. House propeit/, 
he said, as far as the money would go.’ 

‘ And when he died ? ’ asked the listener, with another glance 
at Harry the unsympathetic, whose face expressed the keenest 
enjoyment. 

‘Nothing, if you please; not one brass farthing. Hunks I 
Hunks ' ’ He giew perfectly purple, and clutched his fist as if r i 
would fam he punching of heads. ‘Not one woid of me m 1. n 
will. All for the girl millions— millions— for her , and for i. e 
who done his woik— nothing’ 

‘ You have the glow of virtue,’ said his nenbew. 

‘It seems hard,’ said Angela g[uickly, for the man loo! el 
dangerous, and seemed capable of transfeiring his wrath to his 
nephew , ‘it seems hard to get nothing, if anything was promisid. 

‘ It seems a pity,’ Harry chimed m, ‘that so much protesting 
was in vaia Perhaps Mr Messenger took him at his word. What 
a dreadful thing to be believed 1’ 

‘A Hunks,’ replied Mr. Bunker; ‘a miserly Hunks.’ 

‘Let me write a letter for you,’ said Harry, ‘ to the heiiess; 
we aught forward it with a deputation of grateful hearts from 
Stepney.’ 

‘Mind tour own business,’ growled his uncle. ‘Well, Miss, 
yon wanteu to hear about Mr, Messenger, and you have heard. 
What next?’ 

‘I should TOiy much like, if it were possible,’ Angela replied, 
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see tLis G;*eat Bre^erj, of fIucIi ora liarre so muck Could 
pn, for instance, take me ovei, Mr, Banker?’ 

^ At a percentage/ whispered his nephew, loud enough forhoth 
to hear, 

‘ Messenger's Brewery/ he replied, hs as familiar to me as my 
own fireside, Tve grown up beside it I know all the people n 
it. They all know me, Perhaps they lespect mo, For it was 
well known that a handsome legacy was piomised, and expected. 
And nothing, atter all As for taking you over, of course I can. 
W e will go at once, It will talre time and time is money,’ 

^ May I go, too f ’ asked Hairy. 

* No, sir, you may not It shall not he said in the Mile End 
Road that an mdustiious man like myselt, a Worker for Clients, 
was se.m in woiking tune with an Idler.’ 

The walk from Stepney Green to Messenger and Marsden’i 
Brewery is not tar You turn to the left if your house is on one 
andtotlienahtif it ’son the other, then you pa^s a little 
way down one street, and a little way, turning again to the kit, 
up anothei—a diiection which will guide you quite clearly You 
then find youiselt before a great gateway, the portals of which aie 
closed , beside it is a smaller door, at which, m a little lodge, sits 
oie who guards the entiance. 

Mr Biirilier nodded to the porter, and entered unchallengei 
He led the way across a court to a sort oi outer office. 

‘Here/ he said, 4s the book for the Tisitois’ names We 
hm them from all coiintiies great bids and ladies , foreign 
jiinces, and all the biewers from Germany and Ameiica, who 
come to get a wimlde. Write your own name m it, too Some- 
thiiF, let me tell you, to have yom name m such noble company.’ 

(She took a pen and wrote hmriedlv 

Mr Bunker looked over her shoulder. 

4Io 1 hoi’ he said, * that is a good one ! See what yoaVe 
w^'ilon’ 

in fact, she had written her own name— Angela 
Me vnger. 

She blushed violently, 

^ How stupid of me ! I was ihniking of Ihs Iieirpswth«^y said 
it was her name ’ 

She carefully effaced the name, and note under it, ^ A. M. 
H^n^edy ’ 

^That’s better. And now come along. A good joke, too! 
FaUcy their astonishment it thoy had come to read it 1 ’ 

^ Does she often come— the heiress ? ’ 

^ Never once been anigh the place, never seen it; never a'llis 
after it; never makes an mquny about it. Draws the money and 
despises it.’ • 

I wonder she has not got more curiosity,’ 

^ Ah 1 It’s a shame for such a Property to come to a giil— a girl 
df twenty-one. Thirteen aciOB it coveiMhink of thatl Savon 
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hundred people it employs, most of them married. Why, if it was 
only to see her own vats, you’d think she’d get off of her luxurious 
pillows for once, and come here.’ 

They entered a great Hall, remaikahle, at first, for a curious 
smell, not offensive, but strong and rather pungent. In it stood 
half-a-dozen enormous vats, closed by wooden slides, like shutteis, 
fitting tightly. A man standmg by opened one of these, and 
piesently Angela was able to make out, through the volumes of 
steam, something bright going round, and a brown mess going 

With it. 

‘ That is hops. Hops for the biggest Brewery, the richest, in 
all England. And all belonging to a girl who, likely enough, 
doesn’t dimk more than a pint and a half a day.’ 

‘I dale say not,’ said Angela; ‘it must be a dreadful thing 
indeed to have so much beer, and to be able to dunk so little.’ 

lie led the way upstaiis into another great Hall, where there 
was the giindmg of machinery and another smell, sweet and heavy. 

‘ This IS where we crush the malt,’ said Mr. Bunker— ‘see!’ 
He stooped, and picked out of a great box a handful of the newly 
crushed malt ‘ I suppose you thought it was roasted. Boasting, 
young ladv,’ he added with seventy, ‘is for Stout, not foi Ale ' I 

Then he took her to anothei place, and showed her wlieie the 
liquor stood to fei ment , how it was cooled, how it was passed fi om 
one vat to another, how it was stoied and kept in vats, dwelling 
perpetually on the magnitude of the business, and the irony of 
ioitune in conferring this great gift upon a giil 

‘I know now,’ she interrupted, ‘what the place smells like. 
It is fusel oil' They were standing on a floor of open iron bais, 
above a row of long covered vats, withm which the liquor was 
working and fermenting. Every now and then there would be a 
heaving of the surface, and a quantity of malt would then move 
suddenly over. 

‘ We are famous,’ said Mr. Bunker ; ‘I say tec, having been the 
confidential friend and adviser of the late Mr Messenger, decea'sed, 
we are famous for our Stout ; also for our Mild ; and we are now 
reviving our Bitter, which we had partially neglected. We use 
the Artesian Well, which is four hundred feet deep, for our Stout, 
but the Company’s water for our Ales, and our water rate is two 
thousand pounds a year, The Aitesian Well gives the ale a grey 
colour, which people don’t like. Come into this room, now’— it 
was another great Hall covered with sacks. ‘Hops again. Miss 
Kennedy ; now, that httle lot is worth ten thousand pounds— ten 
—thousand— think of that, and it is all spoiled by the tain, and 
has to be thrown away. We think nothing of losing ten 
thousand pounds here, nothing at alb'’— he snapped his fingers— 
‘it 13 a mere tnfle to the girl who sits at home and takes the 
profits P 

He spoke as if he felt a personal animosity to the girl Angela 
told him so 
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‘No wonder,’ lie said ; ‘she took all the legacy tkt ouglit to 
liatre been mine: no man can forgive tkt. You are young, Miss 
Kennedy, and are only beginning business, mark my words, one 
of these days you will feel how hard it is to put a little by-work 
as hard as you may— while here is this one having it put by 
for her, thousands a day, and doing nothing for it— nothing 
at all.’ 

Then they went into more great Halls, and up more stairs, 
and on to the roof, and saw more piles of sacks, more malt, and 
more hops. When they smelt the hops, it seemed as if their 
throats were tightened; when they smelt the fermentation, it 
seemed as if they were smelling fusel oil; when they smelt the 
plain crushed malt, it seemed as if they were getting swiftly, but 
sleepily, drunk. Everywhere and always the steam rolled back- 
wards and forw<ard 3 , and the grinding of the machinery went on, 
and the roaiing of the fmnaces, and the men went about to and 
fro at their woik. They did not seem bard worked, nor were they 
pressed, their movements were leisurely, as if beer was not a 
thing to hurry ; they were all rather pale of cheek, but fat and 
jolly, as if the beer was good and agreed with them Some 
wore brown-papei caps, for it was a pretty draughty place, some 
went baie-headed, some wore the little round hat in fashion. 
And they went to another pait, wheie men were rolling barrels 
about, as if they had been skittles, and beie they saw vats bolding 
three thousand barrels, and one thought of giant armies-say 
two hundred and fifty thousand thirsty Germans— beginning the 
Loot of London with one of these royal vats. And they went 
through stables, where hundreds ot horses were stalled at night, 
each as big as an elephant, and much more useful 

In one gieat room, where there was the biggest vat of all, a 
nan brought them beer to taste; it was Messenger’s Stout. 
Angela took her glass and put it to her lips with a stra ge emo- 
tion— she felt as if she should like a qiuet place to si iown in 
and cry. The great place was heis— all hers— and this vas the 
Beer with which her mighty foitune bad been made. 

‘Is it,’ she asked, looking at the heavy foam of tbu’rotbing 
stoat ; ‘ IS this Messenger’s Entoe P’ 

Bunker sat down and drank off bis glass before replying. 
Then be laid bis hands upon his stick and made answer, slowly, 
remembenngtbat he was engaged at half-a-crown an hour, which 
is one halfpenny a mmute. 

‘ This 18 not Entire,’ he said. ‘ You see, Miss Kennedy, there’s 
fashions in beer, same as in clothes ; once it was all Cooper, now 
yon never hear of Cooper. Then it was all Half-an-arf— you 
never hear of anyone ordeilng Half-an-arf now. Then it was 
Stout, Nothing would go down but Stout, which I recommeal 
myself, and find it nourishing. Next, Bitter came in, and honc^-t 
Stout was despised; now, we’re all for Mild, As for Entire, 
why— bless my souli— Ikito weut out before I was bca 
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Wlj, it was Entue wMcl made fte fortune of tlie first Mofee^fO! 
that wa»-a poor little brewery he had, more than a hundied 
years ago, m this reiy place, because it was cheap for rent. In 
tnose days they used to brew Strong Ale, Old and Strong; Stout, 
same as now, and Twopenny, which was small-beer. And 
because the Old Ale was too strong, and the Stout too dear, and 
the Twopenny too weak, the people used to mu them all three 
together, and they called them “Thiee Thmads,” and you may 
fancy the trouble it was for the pot-boya to go to one cask after 
''nother, all diy long— because they bad no beer engines then, 
V/e!!, what did Mr Messenger do P He brewed a beer as stiong 
Cd the Three Threads, and ha called it Messenger’s Entue Three 
Threads, meaning that heie you had ’em all m one, and that’s 
whit mads his foituse ; and now, young lady, you’Teseea ail I’ve 
got to show you, and we will go.’ 

‘ I make bol^ young wom,in,’ he said, as they went away, ‘ to 
^ive you a warning aoout my nephew lie’s a good-looking chap, 
for all he’s worthless, though it’s a touch-and-go style that’s not 
my idea of good looks. Still, no doubt some would think him 
handsome. Well, I warn you.’ 

‘That is very good of you, Idr. Banker. Why do jca 
warn me f’ ' 

‘ Why, anybody can see already that he’s taken with your good 
looks. Don't encourage him. Don’t keep company with him. 
He’s been away a good many yeais— in Ameaca-and I feat he’s 
been in bad company,’ 

‘I am sorry to hear that’ 

‘You saw his sniggerin’, sneerin’ way with me, his uncle. 
That doesn’t look the right sort of man to take up with, I think. 
And as for work, he seems net to want any, Says he can afinid 
to wait a bit Tallis about opening a cabinet-makin’ shop. 
Well, he will have none of my money I tell Lira that before- 
hand. A young jackanapes 1 A punted p.ciockl I believe, 
Miss Kennedy, that be dunk i. Don’t have notlimg to say to him, 
As for whet he did in the States, and why he left tlie country, 
I don’t know , and if I were you, I wouldn’t ask ’ 

With this warnmg ha left her, and Angela went home trying 
to realise her own great possessions, Hundreds of houses , rows 
<if streets; this enormous brewery, woiking day after day for her 
profit and advantage; and these mvestad moneys, these rows of 
figures which represented her personal property. All hem ! 
Ail her ownl Aill the property of a girl 1 Surely, she thougl.t, 
ii.!3 uis s hsavj luideu to bs kid coon cas x.*; 
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h i§, perhaps, a survival of feudal customs that iu English minds 
a kind of proprietorship is assumed over one’s dependents, those 
vfho labour for a man and are paid by him. It was this feeling of 
responsibility which had enteied into the mind of Angela, and was 
now fiimly faxed there. All these men, this army of seven hundred 
breweis, diiveis, cleiks, accountants, and the rest, seemed to be- 
long to her. Not only did she pay them the wages and salaiies 
which gave them their daily biead, but they lived in her own 
houses among the streets which lie to the right and to the left of 
the Mile End Road. The veiy chppels wheie they worshipped, 
being mostly of some Nonconformist sect, stood on her own ground 
—eveiy thing was heis. 

The richest heiress in England ! She repeated this to heisolf 
ovfr and over again, in oider to accustom herself to the respon- 
nbilities of her position, not to the pride of it. If she dwelt too 
long upon the subject, her biain reeled. What was she to do with 
all her money ? A man— like hei grandfathei— olten feels joy m 
the meie amasqng of wealth , to see it grow is enough pleasure ; 
other men in then old age sinh over bygone years, which seem 
to have failed m labour or efloit Then men sigh over bygone 
days m which moie might have been saved, But girls cannot be 
expected to reach these heights. Angela only weakly thought 
what an immense sum of money she had, and asked heiaelf what 
she could do, and how she should spend her wealth to the best 
advantage. 

The most pitiable circumstance attending the possession of 
wealth IS that no one sympathises with the possessor. Yet his or 
her sufferings are sometimes very great They begin at school 
where a boy or a giil, who is going to be very iich, feels already 
mi apart. He loses the greatest spur to action. It is when they 
grow up, however, that the leal tiouble begins, For a giil with 
Urge possessions is always suspicious lest a man should pretend to 
love her for the sake of her money, she has to suspect all kinds of 
people who want her to give, lend, advance, or piomise them 
money , she is the mere butt of eveiy society, hospital, and in- 
ratulion; her table is crowded every morning with letters fiooi 
decayed gentlewomen and necessitous cleigymen and recommendeis 
of ^ cases, ’ she longs to doigood m her geneiation, but does not 
know how; she is expected to buy quantities of things which she 
does not want, and to pay exoibiUnt prices for eveiything, she 
has to He a patron of Art; she is mvitea to supply every woman 
tliroughvut the ccimtl? who viiu a with that usefd 
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srtiele ; slie is told that it is her duty to huild new churches otsi 
the length and hieadth rf the land , she is earnestly urged to 
endow new Colonial bishopiics over all the surface of the habitable 
globe. Then she has to live in a great house and have troops of 
idle seivante. And, whether she likes it or not, she has to go a 
great deal into socitty. 

All this, without the least sympathy or pity from those who 
ought to feel for hei, who aie m the happy position of having no 
money. Nobody pities an heiress , to express pity would seem 
like an exaggeiated atiectition of virtue, the merest pedantry of 
superioiity, it would not be believed. Theiefore, while all the 
woild IS agreed m envying her, she is bemoaning her sad fate. 
Fortunately, she is laie. 

As yet, Angela was only just at the commencement of her 
troubles. The giils at Newnham had not spoiled her by flattery 
or envy, some of them even pitied her sad burden of money; she 
had as yet only realised part of the terrible isolation of wealth ; 
she had not grown jealous, or suspicious, or arrogant, as in ad- 
vancing years often happens with the very rich , she had not yet 
learned to regard the whole world as composed entirely of money- 
grabbers All she had felt hitherto was that she went in 
constant danger from interested wooeis, and that youth, combiped 
with monej -bags, IS an irresistible attraction to men of all ages. 
Now, however, for the first time, she undeistood the magnitude of 
her possessions, and felt the real weight of her responsibilities. 
She saw, for the first time, the hundred of men working for her , 
she saw the houses whose tenants paid rent to her, she visited her 
gieat Brewery; and she asked herself the question, which Dives 
lib doubt frequently asked— What she had done to be specially set 
apart and selected from hun.anity as an exception to the rule of 
labour ? Even Bunkei’s complaint about the difliculty of putting 
by a little, and his indignation because she herself could put by so 
much, seemed pathetic. 

She walked about the sad and monotonous streets of East 
London, reflecting upon these subjects She did not know where 
she was, nor the name of any street ; in a geneial way she km.w 
that most of the street probably belonged to herself, and that it 
was an ine.xpiessibly dreary street. When she was tired she asked 
her way back again. No one insulted her, no one troubled her; 
no one turned aside to look at her. When she went home, she 
sat, silent for the most part, in the common sitting-room. The 
boarding-house was inexpressibly stupid except when the sprightly 
young mechanic was present, and she was even angry with herself 
for finding his society pleasant. What could theie ne, she asked, 
in common between herself and this woikuiau ? Then she won 
deied, remembeimg that so fat she bad found nothing in her own 
that was not also in his Could it be that two years of Newnhi'in 
had elevated her mentally no higher than the level of a cabinet- 
maxerf 
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Her meditation konglit her, m the course of a few days, to 
the point of action. She would do something She therefore 
wiote a letter instructing her solicitors to get her, immediately, 
two reports, carefully drawn up. 

First, she would have a leport on the Brewery, its aveuge 
piofits for the last ten years, with a list of all the mployh, the 
number of years’ service, the pay they received, and, as regards 
thejumors, the characters they bore. 

Nest, she wanted a report on her property at the East End, 
with a list of her tenants, their occupations and trades, and a map 
showing the position of her houses. 

When she had got these reports she would be, she felt, in a 
position to work upon them. 

Meantime, Mr. Bunker not having yet succeeded in finding a 
house suitable for her dressmaking business, she had nothing to do 
but to go on walking about and to make herself acquainted with 
the place. Once or twice she was joined by the Idle Apprentice, 
who, to do him justice, was always ready to devote his unprofit- 
able time to these excursions, which his spiigbtlmess enlivened. 

There is a good deal to see in and about Stepney, though it can 
hardly be called a beautiful suburb Foimeily it was a very big 
place, so big that, though Bethnal Gieen was once chopped off at 
one end and Limehouse at the other, not to speak of Shadwell, 
Wapping, Stratford, and other gi’eat cantles, there still remains a 
palish as big as St. Pancias, Yet, though it is big, it is notpioud. 
Great men have not been bom there or lived theie there are no 
associations Stepney Green has not even got its Polly, like 
Paddington Gieen and T/apping Old Stans, the streets are all 
mean, and the people for the most part stand upon that level where 
respectabihty— beautiful quality '—begins 

‘Do you know the West End?’ Angela asked her companion 
when they were gazing together upon an unlovely avenue of small 
bouses which formed a street. She was thinkmg how monotonous 
must be the daily life in these dreary streets. 

‘ Yes, I know the Y/est End, What is it you regret in your 
comparison ?’ 

Angela hesitated. 

‘ Theie are no caimges here,’ said the workman ; ‘ no footmen 
in powder or coachmen in wigs , theie are no ladies on hoiseback, 
no great squares with big houses, no clubs, no operarhouse, no 
picture-galleries. All the lest of life is here.’ 

‘But these things make life/ said the heiress. ‘Without 
society and art, what is life ? ’ 

‘Perhaps these people find other pleasures; perhaps the 
monotony gets relieved by hopy, and anxiety, and love, and death, 
and such thmgs.’ The young man forgot how the weight of this 
monotony had fallen upon his own biam: he remembeied, now, 
that his companion would probably have to face this diearmess all 
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hi life, ed h tiled in a Hiidly spint to divert her mind fro^i 
laoiight of it. ^ You forget that each life is individual, and ]i :2 
its own separate interests , and the&e are apart fiom the conditicna 
which smiound it. Do you know my cousin, Tom Coppm P ’ 
^No; what IS he?’ 

^ He IS a printer by trade. Of late years he has been engac eS 
in setting up atheistic publications, Of course, this occupation lias 
had the effect of making him an earnest Chiistian. Now he is a 
Captain of the Salvation Army,’ 

^ But I thought — 

^Don’t think, Miss Kennedy , look about and see for yourself 
He lives on five-and-twenty shffhngs a week, in one room, in )ust 
such a street as this I laughed at him at first, now I laugh no 
longer You can’t laugh at a man who spends his whole lile 
preaching and singing hymns among the Whitechapel roughs, 
taking as pait of the day’s woik all the roiten eggs, biiclvbate, 
and kicks that come in his way. Do you think Ins hie would h 
less monotonous if he lived m Belgrave Square ? ’ 

^But all aie not preachers and captains in the Salvation 
Aimy,’ 

^ No ; there is my cousin Dick, We are, very propeilv, Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, Dick like myself, a cabinet-maker ' He is 
also a politician, and you may hear him at his Club denouncing the 
Louse of Loids, and the Chmch, and Monarchical Iribtitutions, 
and heieditaiy eveiy thing, till you wonder the people do nf)t rise 
and tear all down, They don’t, you see, because they aie quite 
accustomed to big talk, and it never means anything, and tl ej are 
not really touched by the dreadful wickednei^s of the Beeis ’ 

‘ I bhould like to knowyoui cousins ’ 

You shall. They don’t like me, because I have been biought 
up in a somewhat difleient school But that dees not greatly 
matter/ 

^ Will they like me ^ ’ It was a veiy in joceiit question, put m 
f-erfect innocence, and yet the ]hum liiau blushed, 

^Evaybody,’ he smd, Ls bjund to lihe you/ 

She changed colour and became silent, to. a while. 

He went on piesently ♦ 

^ We are all as happy as we deserve to be, I suppose. If 
people knew what to do m orciei to make themselves happier, th 7 
would go and do4:hat thing. Meantime, theie is always love f / 
everybody, and success, and presently the end—is not life eur> 
where monotonous ’ 

^No,’ she replied stoutly; ^lUiiie is not/ 

He was thinking at the moment that of dl lives a dressm'ih *1 
must be one of the most m^notunoua, She reinembsied that Lo 
? as a dressmakei, and e .pLaaod 

^ There are the changes ot Dshion, you soe/ 

^ ^ Yes, but you are juung,’ he replied, fiom his vantaj 
oj ttventy-three yeais, being two yearn Loi fiapenor. 
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RSiiotnuoiis wlien I come to iHnk of it Only, you see, one 
Kot thmk of it oftener than one can lie^p, Bsad^Ot as fa^ as ! k' ^ 
gklBtethe monotony^ 

^Do you like woikP’ 

* N ot much, I own. Bo you ? ^ 

'No; 

' Tet you are going to settle down at Stepssj.^ 

'And you, too?’ 

'As for me, I don’t know.’ The young man coloured slightly. 
'I may go away again, soon, and find woik else vi here.’ 

'I was walking yesteiday,’ she went on, 'm the great, great 
churchyard of Stepney Church Do you know it ? ’ 

'Yes— that is, I have not been inside the walls. I am not 
fond of churchyaids.’ 

'There they lie— acres of graves. Thousands upon thousands 
of dead people, and not one of the whole host remembered. A3 
have lived, woiked, hoped muih, got a litile, I suppose, and disd. 
And the world none the better ’ 

'Nay, that you cannot tell’ 

'Not one of all remembered,’ she repeated. 'There ie an 
epitaph m the churchyard which might do for every one:->» 

• Hare lies the body of Daniel Saul, 

Spitalhelds wea^^er, and that is all, 

That is all; 

'What more did the fellow deserve^’ a^ked her companion. 
'No doubt he was a veiy good weaver. Why, he has got a gieat 
posthumous reputation. You have quoted him; 

He did not quite follow her line of thought. She was thinbug 
in some vague way of the waste of material. 

'They had very little power of raismg the world, to be sme. 
They were quite poor, ill-educated, and without resomce.’ 

‘ It seems to me/ replied her companion, ' that nobody has ary 
power of laising the world. Look at the preecheis and the wntois 
and the teacheis By their united ePoits they contrive to shore 
up the world and keep it from fullmg lower. Every now and then 
down we go, flop— a toot or two of civihsation lost Then we h:d 
i himdrsd years or so until we can get «hoved up again,’ 

' Should not rich men try to shove up, as you cell it ^ ’ 

' Some of them do try,! believe/ he replied; 'I don’t know 
how they succeed.’ 

‘ Suppose, for instance, this young lady, this Miss Messenger, 
who owns all this pioperty, v\eie to use it for the benefit ot th@ 
people, how would she begin, do you suppose?’ 

‘Most likely she would bestow a quantity of money to a hos- 
pital, which would pauperise fiie doctms, or she would give 
quantities of blankets, bread, and beef m the winter, which would 
f aupeiise the people.’ 

Angela siglieii * 
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‘That IS not mj encoiirapng/ 

^ Wliat YOU could do, by yourself, if you pleased, amonj^ the 
roikiuf? gills of the place, would be, 1 suppose, worth ten times 
vvhat she could do with all her giving I’m not much in the 
Chanty line myself, Miss Kennedy, but I should say, from three 
weeks’ observation of the place and conyersation with the respect- 
able Bunkei, that Miss Messenger’s money is best kept out oi the 
paiisb, which uets on very well without il’ 

^ Her money 1 Yes, I see Y^et she herself—^ She pausadi 
* We woikiiig men and women — 

^You ai 0 not a working man, Mr, Goslett’ She faced lira 
vith her steady, honest eyes, as if she would read the truth is 
iiiS. ^ Whatever else you are, you are not a woikmg man/ 
lie lepked without the least change of colour— 

^ Iml eed, I am the son of Sergeant Goslett of the —th Regiment, 
wbo fell in the Indian Mutiny, I am the nephew of good old 
Benjamin Bunker, the virtuous and the disinteiested. I wis 
educated in lather a better way than most of my class, that is 11/ 
^Is it true that you have lived in Amenca ? ’ 

^ Quite turn ’ He did not say how long he had lived there, 
Angela, with her own guilty secret, was suspicious that p^^ 
hips this young man might also have his, 

^ Men of your class,’ she said, ^ do not as a rule talk like you.’ 
^Matter of education— that is all/ 

^And you are really a cabinet-maker?’ 

Hf you will look into my room and see my lathe, I will show 
you specimens of my woik, 0 thoa unbeliever I Did you think 
that I might have done something,” and so be fain to hide my 
head ’ 

It was a cruel thing to suspect him in this way, yet the thought 
h''d cros'Jed her mind that be might bo a fugitive from the law and 
society, protected for some lea^-on by Bunker. 

Hairy letuined to the subject of the place 
^YTiat we want here/ he said, ^as it seems to me, is a little 
more of the pleasures and graces of life. To begin with, we are 
not poor and in misery, but for the most part faiily well off. We 
have great works here— halk-do^en Breweries, though none so 
big as Messengei’s, chemical woiks, sugar lefineries, though these 
me a litle depit'^^^od at present, I believe, here are all the docks; 
then we have silk-weavers, lope-makers, sail-makers, match- 
makeis, cigar-makers, we buJd ships, we tackle jute, though 
what jute 19, and what we do with it, I know not; we cut corks, 
m make soap, and we make fiiewoiks; we build boats, When 
®D our works are in full blast, we make quantities of money. See 
as on Sundays, we aie not a bri-looking lot, healthy, well- 
dxossed, and tolerably rosy. But we have no pleasures,’ 

^ There must be some’ 

^ A theatre and a music-hall in Whitechapel Road. That isa 
fo! two millions of p^ple. “Now, if this young heirass 
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rated to do any good, she sliould btuld a Pdlaca of Ploasnro 
bare ’ 

‘ A Palace of Pleasure ' ’ she repeated. ‘ It sounds well. Should 
It be a kind of Crystal Palace ? ’ 

‘ Well ' ’ It was quite a new idea, but he replied as if he had 
been eonsiJeimg the subject for yeai‘s. ‘Not quite— \Tith modi« 
hoations.’ 

‘ Let us talk oyer your Palace of Pleasure,’ she said, ‘at another 
time. It sounds well. What else should she do f’ 

‘That IS such a gigantic thing, tkt it seems enough for one 
person to attempt, However, we can find something else for her 
—why, take schools. There is not a public school for the whole 
two millions of East London. Not one place in which boys— to 
say nothing of giils— can be brought up in generous ideas. She 
must establish at least half-a-dozen public schools for boys and as 
many for girls.’ 

‘ That IS a very good idea. Will you write and tell her so ^ ’ 

‘Then there are libnarms, reading-rooms, clubs, but all thocs 
would form part of the Palace of Pleasure ’ 

‘ Of course. I would rather call it a Palace of Delight. Plea- 
sure, seems to touch a lower note. We should have music-iooms 
Lr concerts as well’ 

‘And a school for music.’ The young man became animated 
83 the scheme unfolded itself. 

‘ And a school for dancing ’ 

‘ Miss Kennedy,’ he said with enthusiasm, ‘you ovgJd to have 
the spending of all this money • And— why, you would hardly 
believe it— but there is not m the whole of this parish of Stepney 
a single dance given in the year. Think of thatl But per- 
haps — .’ he stopped again. 

‘ You mean that dressmakers do not, as a rule, dance f How- 
ever, I do, and so there must be a school for dancing. Theia 
must be a great college to teach all these accomplishments ’ 
mi Stepney ! ’ cued the young man, earned out of himself. 
Ihiice happy Stepney ! Gloiified TtTiiteckpel! Beautified Bow I 
What thmgs awmt ye in the fortunate future ! ’ 

He left her at the door of Bormalack's, and went off on some 
voyage of discovery of his own. 

Ihe girl reheated to her own room. She had now hired a sit- 
tog-rMm aff to herself, and paid three months in advance, and sat 
dOTO to thmk. Then she took paper and pen and began to write, 

She was writing down, while it was hot in her head, the 
threefold scheme which this remaikable young workman had put 
into her head. 


‘ We women are weak creatures,’ she said with a sigh. ‘ Ws 
long to be up and doing, but we cannot carve out cur work for 
oumelves. A man must be with us to suggest or diiect it The 
CoUege of Art-yes we wi|l call it the Collegeof Art; the Palace 
ot Dehgflt ; the public sch' ols. I should think that between the 
»2 
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tli/ee a good deal of money migM be got tbrongli. And 
tbink of converting ths dismal suburb into a bone for mniieja 
and cultivated people ! ’ 

In blissful re?eiie slie saw already tlie mean bouses turn '4 
into red buck Queen Anna terraces and villas; tbe dingy stiet";! 
weie planted with avenues of tiees , art fiouriebed in tbe bouse rj 
well as out of it, life was rendered gracious, sweet, and lovely 

And to tbink that tliis result was due to tbe suggestion of a 
common working man ! 

But tben, be Lad lived in tbe States. Doubtless n tbe Stales 
all tlia working rnen^-Bat was that possible f 


CHAPTEE VI 

A IBST SXil?* 

Wot ibis g?ept programme before ber, tbe re^iponsibilities cf 
wealth were no longer so oppressive. W’ben power can be u< 5 ed 
for beneficent pm poses, who would not be powerful? And 
be'iide tbe niigbty shadow of tins scheme, tbe smaller project fur 
which Banker was finding a bouse looked small indeed Yet, 
was it not small, but great, and destined continually to glow 
greater ? 

Bunker came to see ber from day to day, reporting piogita 
He beard of a bouse here or a bouse there, and went to see it. 
But it was too large , and of another, but it was too small , and of 
a thud, but it was not convenient for her purpose; and so on. 
Each house took up a whole day in examination, and Bunker’s 
lill was getting on with great freedom, 

The delay, however, gave Angela time to work out ber new 
ideas on paper, She invoked the assistance cf her fiiend, tbs 
cabhiet-maker, with ideas, and, urcle; the guise of amusing then- 
selves, they drew up a long and business-like prospectus of tbs 
proposed new institutions. 

First, there were the High Schools, of which she would four. I 
EiT— three for boys and three for gills, The great featuie of these 
whools was to be that they should give a liberal education for a 
very small fee, and that m their plavgrounda, their disdplinp, 
and, as far as posable, their hours, they were to resemble the 
great public schools. 

‘They must be endowed for the masters^ and mistresses’ saL- 
ries, and with scholaiships ; and— and— I think the boys and girls 
ought to have dinner in the school, so as not to go home all dav , 
and— and— there will be many things to provide for each school. 

She looked as earnest over this amusement, Hariy said, as if 
she were herself m possession of the fortune which they were thiss 
a'inmistering, They agreed that when the schools were bait, 
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}£. sado^aient of 70,000/. eacli, ■V7uicli wo’old yield 2,030^ a ye-:, 
Sight to be enough, with the school fees, to piovide for the tda- 
Ktion of fire hundred m each school Then they proceeded ■vrith 
the splendid plan of the new College. It was agieed that learn- 
ing, properly so called, should be entiiely kept out of the pio- 
gramme. No Political Economy, said the Newnham student, 
should be taught there. Nor any of the usual things— Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, and so forth— said the young man from tla 
United States. What, then, remained? 

Everything. The difficulty m making such a selection cl 
studies 13 to know what to omit. 

‘ We aie to have,’ said Harry, now almost as enthusiastic f j 
Angela herself, ‘ a thing never befoie attempted. We are to h >/ -i 
f College of Art, What a grand ideal It was yours, Mio 
Eennedy ’ 

'No,’ she replied, ‘it was yours. If it comes to anything, n 
ehall always remember that it was yours.’ 

An amiable contest was finished by their recollecting that it 
T?i>a only a play, and they laughed and want on, half ashamed, 
mid yet both lull of enthusiasm. 

‘"The College of Art' ' he repeated; ‘why, there area hundred 
Lnds of art, let us include accomplishments.’ 

They would; they did. 

They finally resolved that there should be professors, lecturers, 
or teachers, with convenient class rooms, theatiss and lecture 
halls m the following accomplishments and graces Dancing, but 
theie must be tbe old as weU as the new kinds of dancing, The 
waltz was not to exclude the minuet, the reel, the countiy dance, 
or the old square dances; the pupils would also have such 
dances as the isokio, the tarantella, and other national jumpeiies. 
Singing, which was to be a great feature, as anybody could sing, 
said Angela, if they were taught. ‘ Except my Uncle Bunker ! ’ 
said Hauy. Then there were to he musical mstruments of all 
kinds. Skating, bicycling, lawn tennis, racquets, fives, and all 
kinds of games , rowing, bilhards, archery, iifie shooting. Then 
there was to be acting, with reading and recitation, there weie 
to be classes on gardening, on cookeiy, and on the laws of beauty 
in costume. ‘The East End shall be independent of the lest of 
the world in fashion,’ said Angela , ‘ we will diess accoiding to the 
rules of Art 1 ’ ‘ You shall,’ cued Hauy, ‘ and your own girls shall 
be the new dressmakers to the whole of gloiified Stepney.’ Then 
there were to be lectuies, not in hteratuie, but in lette>writing, 
especially love-lettei-wntmg, versifying, novel-writing, and essay- 
wnting; that is to say, on the more delightful forms of litera- 
ture— so that poets and novelists should arise, and the East End, 
hitherto a banen desert, should blossom with flowers. Then 
theie was to be a Professor of Grace, because a giacelul 
ceiuageof the body is so generally neglected; and Hairy, who 
L:vd u glm figure and lon« legs, begau to indicate how the Pfi> 
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faor would probably cany bimself, Next tbero wero to be 
Professors of Paintuig, Drawing, Sculpture and Design ; and 
lectures on Furniture, Colour, and Architecture. The Arts of 
photomphy, china pambng, and so foith, were to be cultivated; 
and tiere were to be classes for the encouragement of leather 
work, crewel woikjfiet-work, biass-work, wood and ivoiycaiving, 
tmd so forth. 

< There shall be no house in the East End,’ cried the gill, 
‘that shall not kave its panels painted by one member of the 
femily; its wood-work cai red by another, its furniture designed 
by a third, its windows planted with floweis by another,' 

Her eyes glowed, her bps trembled. 

‘You ougU to have had the millions,’ said ITaiiy. 

‘ Nay, you, for you devised it all ! ’ she replied. She was so 
glowing, so rosy red, so soft and sweet to look upon , her eyes 
weie so full of possible love— though of love she was not 
thinking-that almost the young man fell upon his knees to 
worship this Venus. 

‘And all those beautiful things,’ she went on, breathless, ‘m 
only designed for the sake of the Palace of Delight,’ 

‘ It shall stand somewheie near the cential place, this Stepney 
Green, so that all the East can get to it j ' 

‘ It shall have many halls,’ she went on. ‘ One of them shall 
be for concerts, and there shall be an organ : one of them shall be 
fora theatre, and there wiDhe astage and eveiy thing: one shall 
be a dancing Ml, one a skating rink, one a hall foi lectures, read- 
ings and recitations: one a picture gallery, one a peimanent 
exhibition of our small Arts. We will have our concerts performed 
from our School of Music: our plays shall be played by oui 
amateurs taught at our School of Acting, our exhibitions shall 
be supphed by our own people, the things will be sold, and they 
will soon be sold off and replaced, because they will be cheap. 
Oh I oh ! oh 1 ’ She clasped her hands, and fell back in her chair, 
overpowered with the thought, 

‘It will cost much money,’ said Harry, weakly, as if money 
was any object-in dieams. 

‘The College must be endowed vrith 30,0001. a year, which is 
» million of money,’ Angela replied, makmg a little calculation, 
‘lhat money must be found. As for the Palace, it will reijuire 
Eothmg but the building, and a small annual income to pay for 
repairs and servants. It will he governed by a Boaid of Directors, 
elected by the people themselves, to whom the Palace wul 
belong. And no one shall pay or be paid for any performance. 
And the only condition of admission will be good behaviour, with 
exclusion as a penalty.’ 

The thing which she contemplated was a deed the like of 
which makesto tingle the eais of those who hear it. To few 
mdeed is it ^ven to communicate to a whole aation this etace 
and not unpleasant sensation, ® 
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One need not dhguhe the fcct il\\ the r/-. i of tLs 
power, and tlie kno\>led^e oi be: orn benevoleiit mu utu n^, gava 
Angela a better opinion of hemelt than she ha-' eTei knovai beioie. 
Harem, my friends, lies, if you im 11 rightly legard it, the tme 
reason of the feminine love for pov^er illustrated by Chaucer. 
For the few who have from time to time wielded aiithoiity have 
ever been peisuaded that they^tielded it wisely, benevolently, 
religiously, and have ol course congiatulated themselves on the 
possession of so much virtue. What mifechiels, thought Elisabeth 
of England, Cathaune of Russia, Semiiamis ot Eabjlon, and 
Angela ot Whitechapel, might ha\e followed had a less Vise mi 
virtuous person been on the thione I 

It was not unnatural, considering how much she was with 
Harry at this time, and how lung \^ei 0 their talks with each 
other, that she should ba\e him a great deal m her mind For 
these ideas were ceitainly his, not hers, Newiiham, she leflected 
humbly, had not taught hei to originate. She knew that he was 
but a cabinet-makei by trade let, when she rnoliintaiily com- 
puicd him, his talk, his manneis, his beaniig, with the men wliomi 
she had met, the young Duns and the undeigiaduates ot Ccx« 
bridge, the clever joimg fellows in society who v/eie reported to 
wiite for the ‘ Satuiday/ and the Berties and Algies of daily lito, 
she* owned to herselt tkt m no single point did this cataei- 
maker fellow conipaie unfa\ouiably with any of them Ha 
seemed as well taught as the last made Fellow of Timity who 
came to lectuie on Liteiatuie and Poetry at Newnham , as culti- 
vated as the medimval Fellow who took Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy, and was supposed to enteitam ideas on religion so oiiginal 
«is to amount to a Fifth Gospel . as quick as the most thorough- 
going Society man who has access to studios, liteiary circles, 
musical people and aesthetes, and as caieless as anyBeitieoif 
Algie of the whole set. This it was which made her blush, 
because, if he had been a common man, a meie Bunker, he might, 
with his knowledge of his class, have picked eo useful a servant 
to her, so admiiable a vizier. Now, unfortunately, she felt that 
she could only make him useful in this way after she had con- 
fcded m him, and that to conhde in him might raise dangeious 
thoughts in the young man’s head. No, she must not confide 
in him. 

It shows what a thoughtful young psison Angela was that she 
would blush all by herself only to think of this danger to Hariy 
Ooslett. 

She passed all that night and the whole of the next day and 
night m a dream o;er the Palace of Delight and the College for 
educating people in sweet and pleasant things— the College ol 
Alt. 

On the nest morning a cold chill fell upon her, caused I know 
not how; not by the weather, which was the biigbt and hoi 
Weather cf last July, not by any ailment of her own, becaosa 
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Angela owned tlie most perfect meclianm ever coastmcted Is; 
feature, nor by any ttnplerfs,«iinee« m the Huuae, because, now 
tkat she bad her own roniu be iieneially breaktcteted alone, nor 
bi, anything in the daily papeis—. Thick frequently, by their ed 
K‘l grime and teirihiiig tuiibodirgs, do poison the spring and 
fountain-head of the day, noi by any letter, because the only ons 
she had was fiom Constance Woodcote at ISWnham, and it told 
the welcome news that she was appointed Mathematical Lecturer 
with so much a head for fees, and imploring Angela to reraembei 
her promise that she would endow Newnham with a scholarship. 
Endow Newahaml Why, she was going to have a hrand-now 
college of her own, to say nothing of the High Schools for boys 
and girls. Perhaps the cause of her depression was the appearance 
of Bunker, who came to tell her that he had at last found the 
house which would suit her. No other house m the neighbour- 
hood was m any way to compare with it, the house stood close 
by, at the south-west corner of Stepney Green. It was ready for 
occupation, the situation was as desirable as that of Tirzah the 
Beautiful , the rent was extremely low, consideiing the many ad- 
rantages, all the nobility and gentry of the place, he declaied, 
would flock round a diessmaker situated m Stepney Green itself; 
there weie rooms foi show-rooms, with plenty of other rooms rad 
ererything which would he lequiied, finally, as if this were an 
additional recommendation, the buse helmgtd to himself , 

‘I am leady,’ he said with a winning smile, ‘to make a sacrifice 
of my own interests in Older to oblige a young lady, and I will 
fcilie a lower rent fiom you than I would from anybody else.’ 

She went with him to ‘ view ’ the house One looks at a pi^ 
ture, a horse, an estate, a hook, but one ‘ views ’ a house. Subtle 
aud beautiful distinction, which shows the poetry latent in the heart 
of every house agent I It was Bunkei’s own. Surely that was 
not the leason why it was let at double the rent of the next house, 
which belonged to Angela herself, noi why the tenant had to 
undertake all the repaas, paper, and painting, external and in- 
ternal, nor why the rent began fiom that veiy day, instead of the 
half-quarter or the next quaiter-day. Bunker himseli assured 
Miss Kennedy that he had searched the whole neighbourhood for 
a suitable place, but could find none so good as his own house. 
As for the houses of the Messenger property, they were liable, he 
said, to the demands of a lawyer’s firm, which had no meicy on a 
tenant, while as for himself, he was full of compassion, and always 
ready to listen to reason. He wanted no other recommendation 
than a year's rent paid m ad\ ance, and would undertake to execute, 
at the tenant s cost, the whole of the painting, papering, white- 
washing, roofing, pipes, chimneys, and general woik himself, 
whereas, young lady,’ he added, ‘if you had taken one of those 
toenger houses, you cannot tell in what hands yon would have 
found yourself, nor what charges you would have had to pay.’ 

Ea shook his fat head, and rattled his kevs a his poclet. So 
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f.,' tig IS the tendency of tlie hum.in mind to beliere wkt is sud, 
111 spite of all experience to the contraiy, that li*s victim smiled 
and thanked him, knowing veiy well ihat the next minute sLo 
would be angry with heiseif for so easily becoming a dope to & 
ciiim''y rogue 

She thanked him for his consideiation, she said, yet she vis 
uneasily conscious that he was overreaching her in some way, and 
she hesitated. 

‘ On the Green/ he said. ‘ What a position ! Looking out on 
the garden i tVith such rooms ' And so cheap 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t know/ she replied, 'I must consult ’some one.’ 

‘As to that/ he said, ^theie may be another tenant ; I can’t 
keep offers open Take it. Miss, or leaye it. Theie ! ’ 

While she still hesitated, he added one more recommendation, 

‘An old house it is, hut solid, and will stand for eyer. Why, 
old Mr. Messenger was bom heie.’ 

‘ AVas he f ’ she cried, ‘ was my— was Mr. Messenger actually 
bom here?’ 

She hesitated no longer. She took the house at his own 
price , she accepted Ins terms, extortionate and grasping as they 
were 

l^Tien the bargain was completed— when she had promised to 
sign the agieement lor a twelvemonth, pay a year m advance, and 
appoint the disinterested one hei executor or repairs, she returned 
to Boimalack’s, In the doorway, a cigarette in his mouth, lounged 
the Idle Apprentice. 

‘ I saw you,’ he said, ‘ with the benevolent Bunker, You have 
fallen a prey to my uncle?’ 

‘I have taken a house from him.’ 

‘ The two phrases are convertible. Those who take his houses 
are his victims I hope no great mischief is done/ 

‘Not much, I think.’ 

The young man threw away his cigarette. 

‘Seriously, Miss Kennedy/ he said, ‘my good uncle will 
possess himself of all the money he can get out of you. Have a 
care’ 

‘ He can do me no harm, thank you all the same. I wanted a 
house soon, and he has found me one. V/hat does it matte: if I 
pay a little more than I ought ? ’ 

‘ What does it matter P ’ Harry was not versed in details of 
trade, but he knew enough to feel that this kind of talk was im- 
practical. ‘What does it mstter? My dear young lady, if you 
go into business, yon must look after the sixpences.’ 

Miss Kennedy looked embarrassed. She had betrayed hersell, 
she thought. ‘ I know— 1 know. But he talked me over ’ 

‘ I have heard/ said the practical man, looking profoundly wise, 
‘ that he who would save money must even consider that there is 
a difference between a gumea and a soveieign, and that hs 
fib j'jldn’t pay a cabman more than twice his fare, apd that it is 
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TOig to pay half-a-guiaea for Heidaeck Monopole when no ca 
get Pommeiy and Gieno at seren-and-sixpence.’ 

rken he, too, paused abruptly, because he felt as if he had 
betrayed himself. What hare cahmetruiakers to do with Pommery 
and Greno f Fcituaately, Angela did not hear the latter part of 
the speech, She was reflecting on the ease with which a crafty 
man— say Bunkei— may compass his ends with the sinipie— say 
horseif. 

‘I do not pretend,’ he said, ‘to know all the ropes, but I 
should not hare allowed you to be taken in quite so readily by 
this good uncle. Do you know—’ his eyes, when they were seimus, 
which was not often, were leally good. Angela perceived they 
were senous now— ' Do you know tbit the name of the Uncle 
who was indirectly, lo to cpeak, connected with the Eohin Red- 
breasts, was oiiginally Bunker ? lie changed it after the chiidi ea 
wcie dead, and he came into the property.’ 

‘I with you had been with me,’ she said simply, ‘But I 
suppose I must take my chance as other girls do f ’ 

‘ Most other girls have got men to advise them. Have you no 
onef’ 

‘ I might have ’—she was thinking of her lawyers— who were 
paid to advise her if reqmied. ‘But I will find out things, for 
myself,’ 

‘And at what a piicel Are your pockets lined with gold. 
Miss Kennedy ? ’ They certainly were, but he did not know it. 

‘ I will try to be caiefui. Thank you.’ 

‘As regards going with you, lam always at your command. 
I will be your servant, if you will accept me as such.’ 

This was going a step faither than seemed altogether safe. 
Angela was hardly prepared to receive a cabinet-maker, however 
polite and leflned he might seem, as a lover 

‘I beheve,’ she and, ‘ that m our class of life it is customary 
for young people to “ keep companv,” is it not P ’ 

‘ It IS not uncommon,’ he replied, with much earnestness. ‘ The 
custom has even been imitated by the higher classes.’ 

‘ What I mean is this, that I am not going to keep company 
with anyone , hut, if you please to help me, if I ask youi advics, 
I shall be gratetuk’ 

‘Your gratitude,’ lie said, with a smile, ‘ought to make any 
man happy!’ 

‘Your compliments,’ she retorted, ‘will ceitainly kill my 
gratitude 5 and now, Mr. Goslett, don’t you really think that you 
should try to do some woik P Is it nght to lounge away the days 
among the streets P Are yoiir pockets, I may ask, lined with 
gold P ’ 

‘ I am looking for wo^k. I am hunting everywhere for work. 
My uncle is going to find me a workshop. Then I shall request 
the patronage of the nobility and gentry of Stepney, Whitechapel, 
Kid the Mile End Road. H, G, respectfully sohoits a trial’ £9 
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as if there could be no doubt at all about the future, and as 
if a few years of looking around were of no importance. Then be 
bowed to Angela in the obaiacter of the Complete Cabinet- 
maker. ‘Orders, madam, orders executed with neatness and 
iei patch. The highest price given foi second-hand furniture.’ 

She had got her house, however, though she was going to pay 
lar too much for it. That was a great thing, and, as the more 
important schemes could not be aE commenced at a moment's 
notice, she would begin with the lesser— her dressmaker’s shop. 

Here Mr. Goslett could not help her. She applied, therefra, 
again to Mr. Bunker, who had a Kegistry ofcce for situations 
ranted. ‘My teims/ he said, ‘are five shillings on application 
and five shilhngs for each person engaged.’ 

He did not say that he took half-a-crowa from e.ach person 
who wanted a place and five shillings on her getting the phcc. 
His ways were ways of pleasantness, and on piinciple he never 
spoke of things which might cause unpleasant reoiaiks Besides, 
no one knew the trouble he h<ad to take in suiting people. 

‘ I knew,’ he said, ‘ that you would come back to me. People 
Will only find out my worth when I am gone.’ 

‘J hope you will be woith a great deal, Mr. Bunker,’ said 
Angela. 

‘Pretty well, young lady. Pietty well. Abl my nephews 
will be the gainers. But not what I might have been if it bid 
not been for the meanness, the— the— Hunxiness of that wicked 
old man.’ 

‘ Do you think you can find me what I want, Mr. Bunker ? ' 

‘to If’ He turned over the leaves of a great book. ‘Look 
ftt this long hstj all ready to better themselves. Apprentices 
aniioiis to get through tbeir articles, and improvers to be dress- 
makers, and dressmakers to be foiewomen, and forewomen to be 
mistresses. That is the way of the world, young lady Sweet 
contentment, where ait tbouf ’ The pastoral simplicity of his 
words and attitude were mexpressibly comic 

‘ And how are you going to begin, Miss Kennedy ? ’ 

‘Quietly, at first,’ 

‘ Then you’ll want a matter of one or two dressmakers, and 
Lalf-a-dozen improvers. The apprentices vnE come later.’ 

‘ What are the general wages m this pait of London ? ’ 

‘ The dressmakeis get sixteen shillings a week , the improvers 
six. They hrmg their own dinners, and you give them then' tea. 
But, of course, you know all that.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Angela, making a note of the fact, notwith- 
standing, 

‘As for one of your dressmakers, I can recommend you 
Behekah Hermitage, daughter of the Eev. Percival Hermitaire. 
She cannot get a situation, because of her father’s lebgious 
opinions,’ 
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^ Tht seems strange. Whi are they ? ^ 

Ms Minister of the Seventh Day IiiMpendo.i"® 
rMyVe got a chapel m Eednnn’b Eow , thep have their service 
on Saturday fcecauoej they say— and it ,'^eciiis true— that 
Toartli Conmandmeut Ii iS neve? been abolished any more tbvj 
the lest of them. I vroadci the BiDitpe don’t take it up Wv-h 
there it IS, On Saturdays she Font woik, imd on Sundays hlj 
don’t like to, kecaiMi the othei people don td 

‘Ilassheany religiO”soL^ecuosi’jLL 3 d Angela, workig 
a Monday or Tuesday ’ 

^5fo, and 111 stud hei o'^er, H*S9 Xennedy, tins evening, if 
you Fill see her. Youll get her cheap because no one else vviil 
lave her, Very good. Then theie is Nelly Sorensen, I know 
she would like to go out, but her father is particular. Not that 
he’s any light to be, being a Pauper. If a man like me or the 
late Ml, Messenger, my fiiend, chooses to be particular, it’s nothing 
but right. As tor Captain Sorensen— why, it’s Piide aftei the fall, 
instead of before it. VTiich makes it, to a substantial man, 
sickenin’.’ 

^ Who is Captain Sorensen f ’ 

^Ile lives in the Asylum along the TlTiitechapel Road, only 
ten minutes oi so fiom heie. Nelly Sorensen is as clever a work- 
woman as you wi 1 get If I were you, Miss Kennedy, I v,oiild go 
and find hei at home. Then yon can see her work and talk to 
her. As for her father, keep him in his light place. Piida in an 
Almshouse 1 Why, you’d iiaidlv believe it , kt I wanted to put 
his girl in a shop where they employ fifty hands, and he wouldn’t 
have it, because he didn’t like the chaiacter of the piopiietor. 
Said he was a gimder aiid an oppressoi, My answer to such lo, 
and always will be, Take it oi leave it ” If they won’t take it, 
there’s heaps that must As old Mr. Messenger used to say, 
Bunker, my hieud,” or ^^Bimkei, my old liiend,” sometimes, 
Your remaiks is tine wbilom ” Yes, MibS Kennedy, I will go 
with you, to show you the way ’ He looked at his watch ^ ILilf* 
past four, I dale say it wJl take half an horn there and hack— 
which with the la^t quarter of an hour’s talk, we shall charge a,s 
£11 hour’s time, which is half-a-ciown Thank 3 ou. An hour,’ hi 
aided, with gieat feeling, kn houi, like a pint of beer, cannot be 
divided, And on these easy terms. Miss Kennedy, you will find me 
ilways ready to woik lor you from suniise to sunset, thirling M 
ymir inteiests even at meals, so as not to split ?ii brn: or r" 
and to c'*to m ’ 
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fzoii Stej^cey Green to tie Trinity Akblioa^e is not ; louf: ivay; 
you k?0, in factj little more than to pass tliiough a slioit street 
and to cross the load But the load itself is iiotQ\‘^Oithy • for, of 
all the roads which lead into London or out of it^ this of White** 
ehapel is the broadest and the noblest by nature Man, it is true, 
las done little to embellish it There aie no avenues of jyreen and 
spreading lime and plane trees, as, one day, theie shall be there 
me no stately buildings, towers, spires, lunacies of aicliitecture; 
but only houses and shops which, whether small or big, aie ail 
alike mean, unlovely, and depiessing, Yet, m spite of all, a noble 
mi 

This road, which is the promenade, breathing place, place of 
recort, place of gossip, pla^'e of aimisenml, and place of business 
for the greater pait of East London, stretches all the wav iron 
Aldgate to Stratford, bemg called fii^t the Whitechapel Road, 
and then the Mile End Road, then the Row Road, and then the 
Stratfoid Road Under tne fiist name the road has acquired a 
reputation of the cL>s ciilh^d, bv UKuali^^ts, ureuvnihle The histow 
ofpolice-couit lecoi'ls, umbu the geiieid heading of Vrhitecbpprl 
Road, 80 many free ti >l]ts, bra^e lobbonos, gallant murdeis, daunt- 
less tickings, cud^ell'iigs, pummellings, pocket-pickings, sliop- 
iiitmgs, watch-snatchings, and assaults on constables, ith such 
a biave display of di^oidtrly diunks, that the road has come to be 
regaided with admiration as one of those ALatian retreats, grow- 
ing every day raier, which aie beyond and above the law. It is 
thought to be a place where manhood and personal bravery reign 
snpieme. Y^et the load is not woithy of this reputation it has of 
late years become orderly; its present condition is dull and law- 
abidmg, biilliant as the past has been, and whateun greatness 
mj be m store for the lutuie. Once out of Whitechapel, and 
¥ 7 ithm the respectable reuion of Mile End, the load has always 
been eminently lespectable, and as leumds dangeis quite Sc/e, 
G" er since they built the bu^ge over the Rr.er Lea, wLich used 
now and again to have f^e^bets, and, at such times, tiisd to dro^^ 
hiimless people in its fmd Since that biidj^e was built m the 
time of Edward I , it matteis not foi the freshets. There is not 
much m the Bow Read when the stianger gets there, m his journey 
dong this great thorouglifaie, for him to visit, except its alms- 
houses, which are many, end the beauttful old church of Bow, 
standing m the middle of the road, ciumblmg slowly away m tho 
East End fog, with its narrow stnp of crowded churchyaid, Ono 
hopes that before it bas quite crumbled away some one will 
cd make a picture of it— cm eicbmg would be beat. At Strafiu'd 
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the road divides, so that you may tarn to the right and get to 
Eaikiiig, or to the left and get to Epping Forest And all the 
way, for W miles, a broad and noble load, ■which must hav 
been carved originally out of No Man’s Land, in so generous & 
spirit IS it laid out. Angela is now planting it with trees ; beneath 
the trees she will set seats for those who wish to rest, Here and 
there she will erect diinking-fountains. Whitechapel Road, since 
her improvements begun, has been transformed; even the bacon 
shops are beginning to look a little le-s rusty , and the grocers are 
trying to live up to the green avenues 

Angela’s imagination was fired by this load from the very 
first, when the Idle Appientice took her into it as into a new and 
strange coimtiy. Here, for the first time, she realised the meaning 
of the universal cmse, from which only heiself and a few others 
are unnaturally exempted ; and this only under heavy penalties 
and the necessity of finding out their own woik for themselves, or 
it will be the woise for them, People think it better to choose 
their own work. That,is a great mistake. You might just as 
well want to choose your own disease. In the West End, a good 
many folk do woik— and work pretty hard some of them— who 
need not, unless they please , and a good many others work who 
must, whethei they please or no, but somehow the forced labour 
is pushed into the background. We do not perceive its presence : 
people drive about in carnages, as if there were nothing to do; 
people lounge; people have leisuie, people do not look pressed, 
or m a hurry, or task-mastered, or told to make bricks without 
Btiaw, 

Here, in the East End, on the other hand, there are no strollers. 
All day long the place is full of passengeis hasting to and fro, 
pushing each other aside, with set and anxious faces, each dnven 
by the musible ecomge of necessity which makes slaves of all 
mankind Do you know that famous picture of the Isiaelites in 
Egypt ^ Upon the great block of stone, which the poor wretches 
are painfully dragging, while the ciuel lash goads the weak and 
terrifies the strong, there sits one in authoiity. lie regards the 
herd of slaves with eyes ternble from their stony gaze. What is it 
to him whethei the feeble suffer and pensh, so that the Pharaoh’s 
will he done ? The people of the East reminded Angela, who was 
an on-looker and had no work to do, of these builders of pyramids : 
they woiked under a taskmaster as relentless as that stony-heaitod 
captain or foieman of works. If the Israelites demisted, they were 
flogged back to work with cats of many tails, if our workmen 
desist, they are flogged back by starvation. 

‘ Let us hope,’ said Harry, to whom Angela imparted a portion 
cf the above reflection and compaiison,— ‘let us hope that the 
Pharaoh bmself means well and is pitiful’ He spoke without his 
usual flippancy, so that perhaps his remark had some meamng, for 
himself 

All day long and aU tbo year round there is a constant Fair 
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fjmg on in T\Tiitecbapel Road, It is beld upon tm brc^i 
pavement, wLich was benevolently intended, no doubt, for this 

E , Ileie aie displayed all kmds of things, bits of second- 
rniture, such as the head of a wooden bed, whose grimmess 
is perhaps exaggerated, m order that a purchrser may expect 
something extiaordinarily cheap. Ileie are lids of pots and sauce- 
pans laid out, to show that in the warehouse, of which these things 
are specimens, will be found the piincipal parts of the utensils for 
sale, here are unexpected things, such as rows of skates, sold 
cheap m summer, light clothing in winter; woikmen's tools of 
eveiy kind, including, peihaps, the burglarious jemmy; second- 
hand books— a miscellaneous collection, establishing the fact 
that the readeis of books m Whitechapel— a feeble and scanty 
folk— read nothing at all except sermons and meditations among 
the tombs; second-hand boots and shoes; cutlery, hats and caps, 
rat-traps and mouse-traps and budcages, floweis and seeds, skit- 
tles; and frames for photographs, Cheap-] acks have their carts 
beside the pavement; and with strident ^oice pioclaim the good- 
ness of their wares, which include in this distiict bloaters and dried 
haddocks, as well as crockery, And one is amazed, seeing how 
the ppen-air Fair goes on, why the shops are kept open at all, 

And always the same. It saddens one, I know not why, to 
Bit beside a river and see the water flowing down with never a 
pause. It saddens one still more to watch the cun’ent of human 
life in this great thoroughfare and feel that, as it is now, so it was 
a geneiation ago, and so it will be a geneiation hence. The bees 
in tbe hive die, and are replaced by others exactly like them, and 
the honey-making goes on meirily still, b’o, m a great street, the 
wagsons always go up and down , the passengers never cease , the 
shopboy IS always behind the counter, the woikgirl is always 
sewing, the workman is always carrying his tools as he goes to 
his work; there are always those who stay for half a pint, and 
always those who hurry on. In this endless drama, which re- 
peats itself like a musical box, ihmne premier of to-day becomes 
to-morrow the lean and slippered pantaloon, The day alter to- 
morrow he will have disappeared, gone to join the silent ones in 
the grim, unlovelv cemetery belonging to the Tower Hamlets, 
which lies bejond Stepney, and is the itason why on Sundays the 
‘ frequent funeral blackens all the road ’ 

^ One can moralise,' said Ilaiiy one day, after they had been 
exchanging sentiments of enjoyable sadness, ^ at this late for ever, 
^ut it has all been done before.' 

^Everything, I suppose,' replied Angela, ^has been dons 
before, If it has not been done by me, it is new—to me. It does 
not make it any better for a man who has to work all the days ol 
his life, and gets no enjoyment out of it, and lives ignobly and 
dies obscurely, that the same thing happens to most people ' 

‘ We cannot help ourselves.' This time it was the Cahinet- 
Mker who spoke to the Dressmaker, ^ Y/e belong to the crowii 
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&ad we must live with the crowd. You can’t make much gkfj 
out of a mercenary lathe, nor out of a dressmaker’s shop, can you. 
Miss Kennedy P’ 

It was by such reminders, one to the other, that conversations 
of the most delightful kind, full of speculations and compansona 
weie generally brought up short. Y\’’h8!i Angela lememhered 
that she was talking to an artisan, she froze. When Harry re- 
flected that it was a dressmaker to whom he was communicating 
bits of hia inner soul, he checked himself, When, which hap- 
pened every day, they forgot their disguises for a while, they 
talked quite fieelj, and veiy piettily communicated all sorts of 
thoughts, fancies, and opinions to each other, insomuch that once 
cr twice a disncreeable feeling would cross the gill’s mind that 
they were perhaps getting too near the line at which ^keeping 
eainpany ’ begins , but he was a young workman of good taste, and 
Le never presiinied, 

She was walking beside her guide, Mr Bunker, and ponder- 
mg over these things as she gazed down the bioad rOad, and 
recollected the talk she had held m it, and now her heait was 
warm within her, because of the things she thought and bad tiied 
to say. 

‘Here we we, Miss,’ said Mr Banker, stopping, 4Ieie’i th 
Tiinity Aliiibliouse ’ 

She awoke fiom her dream. It is veiy odd to consider tl e 
thoughts which flash upon one in waking Angela suil- 
Cicnly discoveied that Mr Bunker poshessed a remarkeWe resem- 
blance to a bear His walk was something like one, with a swing 
of the shouldeis, and his hands were big and his eipiession was 
hungry. Yes, he wes e ^actly like a bear. 

IShe obseived that she was standing at a wicket-gate, and that 
over the gate was the effigy of a ship in full Suil done in stone, 
Mi Bunkei opened the dooi, and led the way to the coait withm. 

Then a grat stillness fill upon the giils spuifc (Jut'.iJe, the 
wagaons, caits, aiid omnibuses Ihunderea uud rolled You could 
Iieai them plainly enough , you could lieai the tiamp of a thou- 
sand ieet. But the noise outside was only a contract to the quiet 
within A wall of brick with non raibngs separated the tumult 
fiom the calm It seemed as if, witbtn that couit, there was no 
noise at all, so sharp and sudden was the contiast, 

She stood in an oblong court, sepaiated fiom the road by the 
wall cboie-iiamtd Oa either hand was a row of sm dl hoines, 
containing, appaient^y, four loom seath They were built of led 
hick, and were bnght and cl-an. E\ery bouse had an non tank 
in front for water , there was a pavement of flags along this low, 
and a grab’s lawn occupied the middle of tne court. Upon the 
grass stood the statue of a benefactoi, and at the end of the court 
was a chapel It was a very little cUapel but was approached by 
6 most enomous and diSpiopoitiunate flight of stone steps, which 
r gut have been originally cut fur a portM of St. P&ul’a Cathedr ji 
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Co etefsv^ere suMonnted by a gieit doorm, wliicli occupied 
bewhole west front of thecbpel No one was moving about 
iiiQ place except sa old lady, who was diawing water fiom her 

i^k, 

^ Pretty place, ain’t it ^ ’ ashed Mr. Bunker, 

^ It seems peaceful and quiet,’ said the girl 
* Place wheie you’d expect Pride, ain’t it ^ ’ he went on scom- 
fally. ^ Oh ! yes. Paupeis and Pride go togethei, as is well 
known Lowliness is for them who've got a bank and money in 
it Oh, yes, of course. Gar 1 The Pride of an Inmate ! ’ 
lie led the way, making a most impeitinent echo with the 
heels of his boots Angela obseiyed, immediately, that tbeie 
T^as another court beyond the first, In fact, it was laig^r, the 
houses were of stone, and of gi eater size, and it was if aiij thiug 
more solemnly quiet. It was possessed of silence. 

Here theie is another st<Hue elected to the memory of the 
Poundei, who, it is stated on the pedesul, died, bemj then ^ Com- 
aiidci ci a Snipp’ m the E'st Indies, in the year loSG Tne 
gallant captain is repiesented in the costume of the peiiod. Ila 
wears a coat with many buttons, laige cutis, and full 'huts , the 
coat IS buttoned a good way below the waibt, showing the tair 
doublet witlnn, also provided with many buttons. He wears shoes 
with buckles, has a soft silk wi?pper round his neck, and a sa«h 
to carry his swoid. On his head theie is an enormous ^ig, well 
adapted to servo the pnipose for which Solar Topees weie after- 
waids invented In his light hand he canies a sexiant, many 
sizes bigger than those in modern use, and at his feet dolphins 
sport. A grass lawn covers this court, as well as the other, and 
no voice or sound ever comes from any ol the houses, whose occu- 
pants might well be all dead. 

Mr. Bunker turned to the right, and presently rapped with his 
buckles at a ioor. Then, without waiting for a reply, he turned 
the handle, and with a nod invited his companion to follow him. 

It was a small but well-proportioned room, with low ceiling, 
furnished sufficiently. Theie were clean white cui tains vith rose^ 
coloiiied ribbons. The window was open, and in it stood a pot of 
mignonette, now at its best. At the window sat, on one Side, ai 
old gentleman with silvery white hai? and spectacles, who was 
wading, and on the other side a giil, with woik on her lap, sewing, 
^ Now, Cap’n Sorensen,’ said Mu Bunker, without the formality 
of greeting, ^Ive got you another chance, Take it or leave it, 
since you can afford to be paiticular. I can’t ; Fm not rich enough, 
Ha 1 ’ He snorted and looked about him with the contempt which 
a man who has a Banker naturally feels for one who hasn’t and 
Ives in an Almshouse. 

^ What is the chance f ’ asked the Inmate meekly, looning up, 
’I’nien he saw Angela in the doorway he rose and bowed, ofiermg 
a chair. Angela observed that he was a very tall old 
rJ that he had Wue eyes and a xmj face— quite a young face it 
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bt.I:ed-”a!id was geatle of speeoli and courteous in deinsino:? 
"is the dance connected witli this young lady, Mr. Bunker ’ 

‘ It IS,’ said the gieat man. ‘ Miss Kennedy, this is the young 
womaa I told you of, This young My ’—he indicated Angela— 
* is setting herself up, in a genteel way, m the di'essmakmg hn^ 
She’s taken one of my houses on the Qieen, and she wants hands 
to begin with, She comes heis, Oap’n Sorensen, on my recom* 
aendation.’ 

' Wo are obliged to you, Mr. Bunker.’ 

The girl was staning, her woik in her hands, looHng d 
iingeia, and a little teinfied by the sight of so giand a parson. Tie 
dressmakers of her ezpeiience were not young and beautiful ; mostly 
they weie pinched with years, tiouhles, and aniieties. Wha 
Angela began to notice her, she saw that the young work-gii!, 
who seemed about nineteen years of age, was tall, ratfcr too thin, 
and pretty. She did not look strong, but ber cheeks were flushed 
with a delicate bloom , her eyes, kke her father’s, weie blue ; h..r 
hair was light and feathery, though she biiished it as stiaigLt 
cs it would go. She was dressed, like most gnls of her das', 
in 8 lock of sober black. 

Angela took her by the hand. ‘I am sure,’ she said kind];, 
‘ lhat we shall he fnends ’ ' 

' Fnends 1 ’ cued Mr Bunker, aghast. ‘ V%, she’s to be one 
of you! girls. ‘You ceJt be fiiends with your own giih ’ 
‘Perhaps,’ said tha giil, hliislung and abashed, ‘}ou would 
like to see some of my woik.’ She soiead out her woik on iLs 
table, 

‘Fine weather here, Cap'n,’ Ur. Bunker went on, stalling an 
attitude of patiocage, as if the s'un was good indeed to shine on 
an Almshouse ‘Fine weather should make giateful hoaili, 
especially m them as is pionded foi— h.iiiag been inproiideat in 
Piioir youth— Tnth coMoitahle roofs to Packer them.’ 

‘ Grateful heaits, indeed, lir Bunke.,’ said the Oaptam, quietly. 

‘ Mr. Bunker’— Angela tumed upon him wuth an air of com- 
nond, and pointed to the dooi— you may go now, You h<a8 
Cone all I wanted.’ 

Mr. Bunker turned very red. ‘ lie could go ! ’ Y/as he to b 
oi'dci ed about by eveiy little di essinakr ? ‘ He could go ! ’ 

‘ If the lady engages my daughter, Mr. Biuiker,’ said Capteisi 
Soiensen, ‘ I will try to find the five shillings nezt week ’ 

‘Five shillings t’ Ciied Angela. ‘Why, Ihave just given him 
Pre shillings for his recommendation.’ 

_hlr Bunker did not explam that his practice was to gt l 
sMiags fiom both sides, hat he retieated with as much dignify aa 
could be ezpaetod. 

_ He asked, outside, with shame, how it was that ha allowed 
himself thus to he sat upon and ordeicd out of the hause by a 
mere girl Why had he not stood upon his dignity? To be 
told he might go, and hefoie an Inmate— a common Pauper i 
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Siisre is one coiBoktioii aIw?;sopeiijthnIiHe?veii,fortiis 
leanest amongst as poor woiins of eaitli We are giiied witii 
imaginations , we can make tie imoossible an actual factj and 
can With the eye of the mind make the unieal stand befoie us in 
the fld'h. Theiefore, when we are down-tiodden, we may proceed, 
With ill the trouble and danger ot tmmng (which has been knoTrn 
to bring total extinction upon a woim), to take reYen^e upon oui 
©nemyin imaginatinn. Mr Euahm, who wos at tine monient 
uncertain whether he hated Miss Kennedy moie than lie hate] 
Ms nephew, went home glowing with the thought that but a lew 
short months would elapse befoie he should he able to set hig 
foot upon the former and ciiish her. Because, at the rate she was 
going oa, she would not L'’st more than that time, Then would 
he send m his bills, sue her, sell her up, and diive her out of tho 
place stiipped of the last fai thing ^ He might go ! ^ He, Blinker, 
was told that he might go^ And m the pie^enco of au LiluVo ! 
Then he thought of hxS nephew, and vl11lehes1u0t3tLepaY1Rie.il 
with the iron end cf his iinb’tiia, a cold dew appeared upon I.3 
nose, the place where inwaid agitaLioniafiequBniij botn*jed 12 
this way, and he shivered, looLmg about Inm suddenly as if hs was 
feighteiied Yet, what haim was Harry Gosbtt Lkely 10 do hini P 
^What is your name, my dear^’ asked Angela, goflly, p^d 
without any inspection of the woik oa the table, She was 
wondeimg how this pretty fragile flower should be found m 
Whitechapel Oh, ignoiance cf Nownham^ For she might 
have leflected that the laiestand most delightful plants are found 
in the most savage places— thoie is beautiful botaniMm?, ono is 
told, in the Ural Mountains; and that the sun shines eveijwhtro, 
even, as Mr. Bunker xemaiked, in an Almshouse ; and that she 
herself had gathered in the ugliest ditches lound Cambiidge tho 
sweetest floweiing mosses, the tendeiest campion, the loveliest 
little herbrobert. 

^ My name is Ellen, ^ replied the girl 
^ I call her Nelly,’ her father answeied, ^ and she is a good g:ii 
Will you sit down, Miss Kennedy ^ ’ 

Angela sat down and proceeded to hu'^msss She said, pi« 
dressing the old man, hut looking at the child, tHt she wass^ttirg 
up a dressmaker’s snop, that she had hopes oi suppoit, e\0n fioin 
the West End, wheie she had hiends, that she wa.N pi .part'd to 
pay the pioper wages, with ceitain othei advantages, of which 
more would be said latei on, and that, if Captain Sorensen a;-* 
proved, she would engage his daughter from that day. 

^ I have only been out as an improver as yet,’ said Nelly, ‘But 
if you will really try me as a diessmaker— oh, father, it is skteon 
shillings a week 1 ’ 

Angela’s heart smote her. A poor siiteen shillings a week! 
And this girl was delighted at the chance of getting so much, 

‘ What do you say, Captain Sorensen ! Do you want references, 
m Ir. Bunker did ? I am the granddaughter of a man who 110 
fi 
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bora here and made— a little— money here, which he left to m. 
Will you let her come to me*” 

‘You are the firet person,’ said Captain Sorensen, ‘who eve?, 
in this place, where work is not so plentiful as hands, offered work 
as if taking it was a favour to you.’ 

* I want good girls— and mce j^ls,’ said Angela. ‘ I want a 
house where we shall all be friends.’ 

The old sailor shook his head. 

‘ There is no such house here,’ he sad scdlv. ‘ It is “ take it 
or leave it”— if you won’t take it, others will. Make the poor 
girls your friends. Miss Kennedy You look and t.olk hke a bdy 
bom and hied, and I fear you will be put upon. Make friends of 
your seivaats P Why, Mr. Hunker wdl tell you that Whitechapel 
does not cany on business that way. But it is good of vou to try, 
and I am suie you will not scold and diive like the rest.’ 

‘You offended Mr. Bunker, I learn, by refusing a place which 
he offeied,’ said Angela. 

‘ Yes; God knows if I did right. We are desperately poor, 
else we should not be heie. That you may see for yourself. Yet, 
my blood boiled when I heard the character of the man whom my 
Nelly was to serve. I could not let hei go. She is all I have, 
Miss Kennedy ’—the old man diew the girl towaids him and held 
her, his arm round her waist. ‘ If you will take her and treat hez 
kindly, you will haie— it isn’t worth anything, perhaps— the 
gratitude of one old man in this world- soon in the next.’ 

‘Trust your daughter with me. Captain Soiensen,’ Angela re- 
plied, with tears m her eyes. 

‘Everybody lound here is poor,’ he went on. ‘That makes 
people hard-heaited ; there are too many people m trade, and th,at 
makes them mean, they are all frying to undersell each other, 
and that makes them full of tricks and cheating. They treat the 
workgiils worst because they cannot stand up for themselves. The 
long hours, end the had food, and the poisonous air- think a httle 
of your girls, Miss Kennedy. But you will— you will.’ 

‘I will, Captain Soiensen.’ 

‘ It seems worse to us old sailors,’ he went on, ‘We have had 
a hardish life, but it has been in open air. Old sailors haven’t had 
to cheat and he for a living. And we haven’t been brought up to 
think of girls tummg night mto day, and working sixteen hours 
on end at twopence an hour It is hard to think of ray poor 
girl — ’ he stopped and clenched his fist ‘ Better to starve than 
to woik in such a mill 1 ’ He was thmhng of the place which he 
had refused. 

‘Let us try each other, Nelly,’ she siud, kissing her on the 
fomhead. 

’The Captain took his hat to escort her as far as the gate. 

‘ A qruet place,’ he said, loohng round the little court, ‘ and a 
happy place for the last days of improvident old men like me. 
tet some of us grumble. For^ve my plain speech about the work,' 
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‘ There is nothing to forgive, inaeed, C.ipta'n fclureitc'i 
joa let me call upon you, sometimes P ’ 

She gave him hei hand He bowed over it with the comtesy 
of a captain on his own quaiter-deck. When she turned away she 
saw that a tear was standing m his 6303 . 

' Father ! ’ cried Nelly, rushing into his arms, ‘ did you ever see 
saybody like her P Oh 1 oh 1 do you think I lealiy shall do for 
her?' 

‘ You will do your best, my dear. It is a long time, I thml-, 
since 1 hare seen and spoken with anyone like that In the old 
days IVe had passengeis to Calcutta like her; bat none more so, 
Kelly— no, never one moie so ’ 

‘ You couldn't, father.’ His daughter wanted no explanation of 
this mysterious qualihcation. ‘You couldn’t She is a lady, 
father , ’ she looked up and laughed. 

‘ It’s a funny thing for a real lady to open a dressmaker’s shop 
oaStepneyGieen, isn’t It? ’ 

Eemaik, if you please, that this gui had never once befoie, n 
all her life, conreised with a lady, using the word in the pie- 
judiced and narrow sense peculiai to the Y7est End Yet, sho 
discovered instantly the truth. IVhence this instinct ? It is a 
woild full of stiange and wonderful things , the more questions 
we ask, the more we may; and the moie things we consider, Iho 
moie incomprehensible does the sum of things appear. Inqiurn g 
reader, I do not know how Kelly divmed that her 1 isitor was a lady. 


CHAPTER Vm 

VIAI HE GOl M a 

A BEESSiiAKEs’s shop without 8 dressmaker to manage it would 
bp, Angela considered, m some peiplexity, like a ship witln.ut a 
steersman. She therefore awaited with some impatience the p 0 - 
mised visit of Eebekah Ileimitage, whom she was to ‘get cheap,’ 
according to Bunker, on account of her Sabbatarian views. 

She came in the evenmg, while Ai’gela was walking on the 
Gieen with the sprightly Oahmet-maker. It was sunset, and 
Angela had been remaiking to her companion, with a soit of 
irrational surprise, that the phenomena comcident with the close 
of the day are mst as brilliantly coloured and lavishly displayed 
for the squalid East as for the luxunous V/est. Peihaps, indeed, 
there aie not many places ia London where sunset does pioduca 
such good effects as at Stepney Gieen. The narrow strip, so 
called, in shape resembles too neaily a closed ambiella or a 
thickisb walking-stick , but theie are trees in it, and beds of 
fiowers, and seats for those who wish to sit, and walks for those 
wko Wish to walk. And ike better houesa of the Green— Bui E'.'a* 
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kk'3 T.'M on tlie wst, or uojry side— are on tlie east, and face 
the setting sun. They aie of a good age, at least a handled and 
fifty years old , they aie built of a warm red brick, and some hare 
doors oinamented wdh the old-fashioned shell, and all have an 
appearance of solid respectability, which makes the rest of Stepney 
proud of them. Here, in former days, dwelt the aristocracy of 
the pansh , and on this side was the house taken by Angela for 
her dressmaking institution, the house in which her grandfather 
was bom. The reason why the sunseis aie moie splendid and 
the sunrises biiglitsr at Stepney than at the opposite end of 
London, is, that the sun seta behind the gimt bank of cloud which 
for evei lies over London town. This lends his deparhue to the 
happy dwellers of the East stramre and wonderful effects. Now, 
when he uses, it is naturally in the East, wheie there is no 
cloud of smoke to hide the brightness of his face. 

The Green this evening was crowded: it is not so fashionable 
a piomenade as Whitechapel Road, hut, on the other hand, it pos- 
sesses the charm of coniparatne quiet. There is no noise 'ol 
vehicles, but only the shouting of childien, the loud laughter of 
come ’pi entice, the coy giggle of the young lady to whom 
he has impaited his latest meiiy jape, the loud whispeis of ladies 
who me evchangmg confidemes about their complaints and ''the 
complaints cf their liie^ds, and tlie musical laugh of girls The 
old people had all ciept home , the motheis were at home putting 
Iheir children to heel , the fethers weie mostly engaged with the 
evening pipe, which demands a chair within four walls and a glass 
cf something; the Green wis giien up to youth; and youth was 
piincipally given up to love-making. 

‘ la Arcadia,’ said Hany, ‘ eveiy npph is wooed, and every 
twain — ’ 

Ha was interiupted by the arrival cf his uncle, who pushed his 
way through the ciowd with his usual important bustle followed 
by a ‘young person.’ 

‘I looked for you at Mrs. Eormalack’s/ he said to Angela, 
reproaehiuliy, ‘ and heia you are— with this young man, as usual. 
As if my time was no object to you I ’ 

‘ Why not with this young man, Mr. Bunker ? ’ asked Angela, 
He did not explain his reasons for ohjectmg to her companion, 
lul nroceeded to introduce his companion. 

‘lleie she IS, Miss Kennedy,’ he said. ‘ThisisEehekahller- 
.village; I’ve brought her with me to prevent mistakes. You 
may take her on my recfanmendation. Nobody, in the neighbour* 
Lood of Stepney, wants a better recommendation than mice, 
One of Bunkei’s, they say, and they ask no more.’ 

^ ‘ What a beautiful, what an enviable reputation! ’murmured 
his nephew. ‘ Oh, that I were one of Bunker’s I ’ 

_ Mr, Bunker glared at him, but answered not; never, within 
his present experience, had he found himself at a loss to give 
ladismation words. On occacion, he had been known to sweat 
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‘ ffito siiuddais ’ tlie immortal gods who heard him, To swear at 
tlus nephew, however, this careless sniggering youth, who looked 
and talked like a ‘swell,’ would, he felt, be moro than useless. 
The boy would only sniggei moi'a, He would have liked Wck- 
ii'g him down, but there were obvioss reasons why this was not 
to be seiiously contemplated. 

lie turned to tbe giil who had come with Ha 

‘Eehekah,’ he said with condescension, ‘you may speak upy 
I told your father I would stand hy you, and i will,’ 

‘ Ho not, at least,’ said Angela, m her stateliest manner, ‘ hegiu 
by mahng Miss Hermitage suppose she will want your support’ 

She saw before her a girl ot about two- or three-and-twenty 
years of age. She was skrt of stature and stmdy. Her com- 
pleiion was daik, with black hair and dark eyes, and these were 
blight. A firm mouth and sqiiaie chin gaie her a pugn.uious 
appearance. In fact, she had been figbtmg all ber life, mcie 
dcbperately even than the other giils about hei, because she was 
haavily handicapped hy the awkwardness of her religion. 

‘ Mr. Bunker,’ said this young person, who certainly did not look 
S 3 if she wanted any hacking up, ‘ tells me you want a foiewoman.’ 

‘ You want a foiewoman/ echoed the agent, as if inteipieting 
fc! her. 

‘ Yes, I lo/ Angela replied. ‘ I know, to begin with, all about 
your rebgious opinions.’ 

‘.She knows,’ said the agent, standing between the two parties, 
6s if retained for the mterests of both,— she knows, already, your 
rt'ligious opinions,’ 

‘Very well. Miss.’ Eehekah looked disappointed at losing a 
chance of expounding them. ‘ Then, I can omy say, I can never 
give way m the matter of truth.’ 

‘In truth,’ said the agent, ‘ she’s as obstinate as a pig.’ 

‘I do not expect it/ leplied Angela, feehng that the half-a- 
erown-an-hour man was really a stupendous nuisance, 

‘She does not expect it,’ echoed Mr. Bunker, turning ta 
Hebekah. ‘ What did I tell you ?— now you see the effect of my 
recommendations ’ 

‘ Take it off the wages/ said Hehskah, with an obvious effert, 
which showed how vital was the importance of the pay. ‘ Tahe 
it off the wages, if you like, awl, of course, leant expect to 
labour for five da)s and be paid for six, but on the Saemdaj, 
wbich IS the Sabbath day, I do no work theiem, neither I, ncr 
my manservant, nor my maidservant, nor my ox, nor my ass.’ 

‘ Neither her manservant, nor her maidservant, nor hor ox, t:7 
her ass/ repeated the agent, solemnly. 

‘There is the Sunday, however/ said Angela, 

‘ What have you got to say about Sunday, now ? ’ asked Mr, 
Eunker, with a change of front.’ 

‘ Of all the days that’s in the week, interpolated the spiig’al’j 
C36, ‘ I deaily love but one day— and that’s the dry — 
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JRebekali, impatient of this frivolity, stopped it at once, 

‘I do as little as I can,’ she md, ‘ on Sunday, because of ibe 
weaker brethren, The Sunday we keep as a holiday.’ 

‘ Well — ’ Angela began rather to envy this young woman, 
who was a clear gamer of a whole day by her religion , ‘ well, Miss 
Hermitage, will you come to me on tiial P Thank you, we can 
settle about deductions afterwaids, if you please. And if you will 
come to-morrow— that is right. Now, if you please to lake a turn 
with me, we will talk things over together; good mght, Mr. 
Bunker!’ 

She took the giri’s arm and led her away, being anxious to 
get Bunker out of sight. The aspect of this agent annoyed and 
iiritated her almost beyond endurance; so she left him with his 
nephew. 

‘ One of Bunker’s 1 ’ Harry repeated softly, 

‘ You here I ’ growled the uncle , ‘ dangling after a girl when 
you ought to be at work ! How long, I should like to know, aia 
we hard-working Stepney folk to be troubled with an idle, good- 
for-nothing vagabond? Eh,su? How long? And don’t suppose 
that I mean to do anything for you when your money is all gone. 
Do you hear, sir ? do you hear ’ 

‘ I hear, my uncle 1 ’ As usual, the young man laughed ; 'he 
sat upon the arm of a garden seat, with his hands in his pockets, 
and laughed an insolent, exasperating laugh. Now, Mr. Bunker 
in all his life had never seen the least necessity or occasion for 
laughmg at anythmg at all, far less at himself. Nor, hitherto, 
had anyone daied to laugh at him. 

‘Sniggerm’ peacock!’ added Mr, Bunker, fiercely, rattling a 
bunch of keys in his pocket. 

Harry laughed again, with more aktidon. This uncle of hi^ 
who regarded him with so much dislike, seemed a very humorous 
person, 

‘Connection by mairiage,’ he said— ‘there is one question I 
have veiy much wished to put to you. tThen you traded me 
away, now three-and-twenty years ago, or thereabouts— you re- 
member the circumstances, I daie say, better than I can be expected 
to io— what did ym get formed’ 

Then Bunker’s colour changed, his cheeks became quite white. 
Harry thought it was the effect of wiath, and went on. 

‘ Half-a-crown an hour, of course, during the negotiations, 
which I dare say took a week— that we understand, but what 
else ? come, my uncle, what else did you get P ’ 

It was too dark for the young man to perceive the full effect 
of this question— the sudden change of colour escaped his notice; 
but he observed a strange and angry light m his uncle’s eyes, and 
he saw that he opened his mouth once or twice as if to speak, but 
shut his bps again mthout saying a word; and Harry was greatly 
surprised to see his rode presently te on his heel and wa'|( 
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‘That question seems to be a fapeo. it mnot bo repeat 3 d wlcn- 
ever the good old man becomes oSensive. I v.'onder what ho d i 
got for me ? ’ 

As for Mr. Baaber, he retired to his own house in Beaumo-A 
Square, walking with ouiok step and hanging head, fie let hi.i’ 
self in with his latch-key, and tmned into his olSce, which, cl 
coaise, was the first room of the ground-floor. 

It was quite dark now, save for the faint hght from the sbeoj 
gas, hut Mr. Bunker did not want any light 

He sat down and rested his face on his hands, with a hearj 
sigh. The house was empty, because his housekeeper and onl ’ 
servant was out He sat without moving for half an hour or so , 
then he lifted his head, and looked about him— he had foigottea 
where he was and why he came theie— and he shuddered. 

Then he hastily ht a canule, and went upstaiis to his own bed 
room The room had one piece of fuimture, not always found in 
bedrooms it was a good-sized firepioof sate, which stood in the 
corner Mr. Bunker placed his caudle on the safe, and stoupirg 
down began to giope about with his heys for the lock It tool 
some time to find the keyhole , when the safe w.as opened, it took 
longer time to find the papeis which he wanted, for these weie at 
the v'ery back of all. Piesently, however, he fitted his head, with 
a bundle m his hand. 

Now, if we are obliged to account for everything, which ought 
not to be expected, and is moie than one asks of scientific men, I 
should account foi what followed by lemaiking thfit the blood is 
apt to get luto the brains of people, especial'y elderly people, and 
above all, stout, eldeily people, when they stoop for any length oi 
time ; and that histoiy recoids many remarkable manifestations of 
the spiiit world which have followed a posture of stooping too 
prolonged. It produces, m fact, a condition of brain beloved by 
ghosts. There is the leading case of the man at Cambiidge who, 
after stooping for a book, saw the ghost of his own bed-maker at 
a time when he knew her to be m the bosom of her family eating 
up his bread-and-butter and diinkmg his tea. Rats have been 
seen by others— troops of rats— as many rats as followed the Piper, 
where there were no rats , and there is even the recoided case of 
a man who saw the ghost of himself, which piognosticated disso- 
lution, and, m fact, killed him exactly fifty-two yeais after the 
event. So that, really, there is nothing at all unusual m the fact 
that Mr. Bunker saw somethmg, when he lifted his head. The 
remarkable thing is that he saw the very person of whom he had 
been thinking ever since his nephew’s question— no other than his 
deceased wife’s sister ; he had never loved her at all, or m the 
least desired to marry her, which makes the case more remarkable 
itill ; and she stood before him, just as if she was afive, and gazed 
upon him with reproachful eyes. 

He behaved with great coolness and presence of mind. Few 
lea would have shewn more bisveiy. He Just diooped the 
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candle out ot one hand and the papers out of the other, and wS 
hack upon the bed with a white face and quiveiing lips._ Some 
men would ha^e run— ha did not ; in fact, he could not His knees 
instinctively knew that it 13 useless to run from a ghost, and 
refused to aid him. 

'Caroline! ’he groaned. 

As he spoke the figure vanished, making no sign and saying no 
word. After a while, seeing that the ghost came no more, Mr. 
Bunker pulled himself togetW. He picked up the papers and the 
candle, and went slowly downstaii's again, turning every moment 
to see if his sister-in-law came too. Bat she did not, and he went 
to the biigM gas-lit hack parlour, where his supper was spread. 

After supper he mired a glass of brandy-and-water, stiff. 
Aftei drinkmg this, he miied another, and began to smoke a pipe 
while he turned over the papeis. 

‘ He can’t have meant anything,’ he said. ‘ What should the 
hoy know ? What did the gentleman know P nothing. What 
does anybody knowP nothing. There’s nobody left. The will 
was witnessed by Mr. Messenger and Bob Coppm. Well, one oi 
them 13 dead, and as for the other’— he paused and winced— ‘as 
for the other, it is five-and-twenty years smee Ls was heard of, so 
he's dead too , of course, he’s dead.’ ' 

Then he lemembered the spectre, and he trembled. For sup- 
pose Caroline meant coming often; this would he particularly 
disagreeable. He ramembeied a certain scene where, three-and- 
twenty years btfoie, he had stood at a bedside while a dying 
woman spoke to hmi, the words she said wcie few, and he re- 
membeied tlieiii quite well, even after so long a time, which shows 
his leal goodness of heait. 

‘You aie a haid man. Bunker, and you think too much of 
money, and you weie not kind to your wife. But I’m going too, 
and there is nobody left to tiust my boy to, except j ou Be good 
to him, Bunkei, for your dead wife’s sake.’ 

He lemembeied, too, how he had promised to be good to the 
boy, not meamng much by the words, perhaps, but softened by the 
piesence of de,ilh. 

‘ It 18 not as if the boy was penniless,’ she said , ‘ his houses will 
pay you for his keep, and to spare. You will lose nothmg by bim. 
homise me, again.’ 

He remembeied that he had promised a second time that he 
would be good to the boy ; and he remembered, too, how the 
promise seemed then to involve great expense in canes. 

‘If you break the solemn promise,’ she said, with feminins 
prescience, ‘I wain you that he shall do you an injury when he 
plows up. Eemember that,’ 

He did remember it now, though he had quite forgotten this 
detail a long while ago. The boy had returned ; he was grown 
rp , he could do him an injury, if h knew hoio. Because he only 
k;l to ask his unde fei an rwimt of tbo'’s houses. FoitusaMy, 
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hs Eot kno-ff. Eappily, t\m ■vras eo one to tell iim. Tuilj 
his third tumbler Mr. B'unker became quite conndent and ro- 
Ksured , with bis fcuith he felt mclined to be meiny, and to slan 
himself on the back for •wide-awakedness of the inrest kmd. Witii 
his fifth he resolved to go upstairs and tell Caroline that unless 
she went and told her son, no one would. Re earned part of this 
resolution into effect ; that is to say, he went to his bedroom, and 
his housekeeper, unobserved herself, had the pleasure of seeing her 
master ascending the stairs on his hands and feat, a method which 
offers great advantages to a gentleman who has had five tumblera 
ofbrandy-and-water. 

When he got there, and had quite succeeded in shutting the 
door— not always so easy a thing as it looks— Caroline was no 
longer visible He could not find her anywheie, though he we..» 
all round the room twice, on all-fours, in scnch of her. 

The really remarkable part of this otory y, that she had ne^’cr 
paid a visit to her son at all. 

Meantime, the strollers on the Gieen w^re grown few. Most 
of them had gone home, but the au wes warm, and there weie 
still some who lingeied. Among them were Angela and the girl 
w hd was to be her forewoman. 

W''hen Eehekah found that her employer was not appciently 
of those who try to cheat, or bully, or cijole her suhordmatss, she 
lost her combative air, and consented to talk about things. Shs 
gave Angela a great deal of information about the piospects d 
her ventuie, which weie gloomy, she thought, as the competition 
was so severe. She also gave her an m.‘ight into details of a 
practical nature concerning the conduct of a diess-makeiy, into 
which we need not follow her, 

Angela discovered before they parted that she had two sides to 
her character ; on one side she was a practical and practised women 
of work and Wness, on the other she was a religious fanatic. 

'We wait,’ she said, ‘ for the world to come round to us. OL ' 
I know we are hut a little body and a poor folk. Father is almoot 
alone; but what a thing it is to he the appointed keepeis of the 
truth ! Come and he.ai us, Mias Kennedy Father alweys convei.’ 
anyone who will listen to him. Oh, do iisteu ! ’ 

Then she, too, went away, and Angela was left alone m ths 
quiet place. Presently she beVame awaie that Rany was standing 
beside ber. 

‘Don’t let us go home yet,’ be said, ‘Boimalack’s is desperately 
dull— you can picture it all to yourseE The Piofessor has got n 
new tiick; Daniel Fagg is looking as if he had met with more 
disappointment , her ladyship is short of temper, because the Cate 
is getting on so slowly; and Josephus is sighing over a long pipe; 
and Mr. Maliphant is chuckling to himself m the corner. On the 
whole, it IS better here. Shall we remam a little longer in the 
open ail, Miss Kennedy?’ 
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He looked dangerous. Angela, who had been disposed to be 
espansive, froze. 

‘We will have one more turn, if you please, Mr. Gosloti 
She added stiffly, ‘ Only remember— so long as you don’t think of 
“keeping company.” ’ 

‘ I understand, perfectly. Miss Kennedy. “ Society ” is a better 
word then “ company , ” 1st us Loop that and make a ns .7 a.p 
tcc for Stepney Gieea.’ 


CHAPES H. 

ES DAT BEIOSE TUB rH-SI. 

Mb. Bumbb, m hon eh itm, dissembled his wrath, and conliauod 
his good work of furnishing and anaaging the house for Angela, 
insomuch that before many days the place was completely ready 
for opening. 

In the meantime Miss Kennedy was away— she went away on 
business- and Bormalack’s was dull without her. IL^iiy foiad 
some consolation in supeimtending some of the work for her 
house, and m working at a grand cabinet which he designed 
for her it was to he a miracle of wood-car?ing ; he would thiow 
into the work all the resources of his art and all his genius. 
When she came hack, after the absence of a week, she looked full 
of business and of caie. Ilany thought it must be money woniec, 
and began to curse Bunker's long bill, hut she was giacious to 
him in her queenly way. Moreover, she a.«sured him that all was 
going on well wilh her, better than she could have hoped. The 
erening before the ‘Stepney Dressmakers’ Association’ was to 
open its doois, they all gathered together in the newly fiumshed 
house for a haal inspecuon— Angela, her two caUs Rshekah and 
Nelly, and the young man agnnst whose companionship Mr. 
Bunker had warned her in yam. The house was laige, wAh 
rooms on either side the door. These were showiooms and work- 
rooms. The first floor Angela reserved for her own purposes, and 
she was mysterious about them. 

At the hack of the house stretched a long and ample garden. 
Angela had the whole of it covered with asphalte, the beds of 
fiowers or lawns were all coyered over. At the end she had 
caused to be built a large room of glass, the object of which she 
had not yet disclosed. 

As regards the appointments of the house, she had token one 
precaution— Rebekai superintended them. Mr. Bunker, therefore, 
was fain to restiict his enthusiasm, and could not charge more 
than twenty or thirty per cent, above the market value for the 
things, But Rehekah, though she faithfully earned out her in- 
s&uctions, could not but M disappointed ot the Imi scale ia 
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ftbscli things were ordered and paid for, The showrooms were 
as fine as if the place were Regent Stieet, the workrooms were 
looked after with as much care for ventilation as if, Mr. Bunker 
said, workgirls were countesses. 

‘It IS too good,’ Rebekah expostulated, ‘much too good for us. 
It will only make other girls discontented.’ 

‘ I want to make them discontented,’ Angela replied. ‘Unless 
they are discontented, theie will be no improvement, Think, 
Rebekah, what it is that hits men out of the level of the beasts. 
We find out that there are better things, and we are fighting our 
way upwards. That is the mystery of Discontent— and perhaps 
of Pam, as well.’ 

‘Ahl’ Rebekah saw that this was not a practical answer. 
‘But you don’t know, yet, the competition of the East End, and 
the straits we aro put to. It is not as at the West End.’ 

The golden West is ever the Land of Proniiss, No need to 
undeceive let her go on in tre belief that the three thousand 
girls who wait and woik about Regent Stieet and the great shops 
aie everywhere treated generously, and paid above tbe ni.’rket 
value of their services. I make no doubt, myself, that many a 
great West End mercer sits down when Chiistmas warns his 
kart, in his mansion at Finchley, Campden Hill, FitzJohn’s 
Avenue, or Stoke Newington, and writes great cheques as gifts to 
the uncomplaining giils who build up his mcome. 

‘ She would learn soon,’ said Rebekah, hoping that the money 
would last out till the ship was fairly launched. 

She was not suspicious, but theie was something ‘funny,’ as 
Nelly said, in a gul of Miss Kennedy’s stamp coming among them. 
Why did she choose Stepney Green f Suiely, Bond Street or 
Regent Street would be better fitted for a lady of her manners. 
How would customers be leceived and ordeis be taken f By herself, 
or by this young lady, who would ceitainly treat the ladies of 
Stepney with little of that deferential courtesy which they ex- 
pected of these diessmakeisf For, as you may have remarked, 
the lower you descend, as well as the higher you climb, the more 
deference do the ladies receive at the hands of their tender folk. 
No duchess sweeps into a milliner’s showroom with more dignity 
than her humble sister at Clare Maiket on a Satuiday eieniag 
displays when she accepts the invitation of the batcher to rally up, 
ladies, and selects her Sunday’s piece of beef. The Ladies of 
Stepney and the Mile End Road, thougUt Rebekah, look fur 
attention, Would Miss Kennedy give it to themP If Miss 
Kennedy herself did not attend to the showroom, what would 
she doP 

On this evening, after they had walked over the whole houra, 
visited the asphalted garden, and looked into the great glass-room, 
Angela unfolded her plans. 

It was m the worboom. She stood at the head of the table, 
kabng about her with an air of pride and anxiety. It wra her 
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own desi^— to” own scliamo 5 email sa it was, comparod wifi 
that other vast project, she was anxious about it. It W to 
succeed ; it nmst succeed. 

All its success, she thought, depended upon that sturdy little 
fanatical Seventh-Day young peison. It was she who was to rule 
the place and he the practical dressmaker. And now sue was to 
be told. 

* Now,’ sfid Angela, with some hesitation, ‘ the time has come 
for an explanation of the way we shall woik. First of all, will 
you, Eehekah, undertake the manegement and control of tha 
cusmesst” 

‘ I, Miss Kennedy ** But what is your depsitment f ’ 

‘I will undeitake the management of the guls—’she stopped 
end blushed—' oht oftkir locrlrtm! 

At this extiaoidmary announcement tha two girls looked 
blanlly at their employer, 

‘You do not quite undeisiand,’ Angela went on, 'Wait a 
little. Do you consent, Eehekah ? ’ 

The gill’s eyes flashed and her cheeks became aflame. Then 
she thought of the sudden promotion of Joseph m Egypt, and she 
took conhdenee. Peihaps she really was equal to the place j- per- 
haps she had actually nieiiied the distinction. 

‘ Very well, then,’ Miss Kennedy went on, as if it was the 
most natural thmg in the woild that a humble wotkwoiji.m should 
be suddenly laised to the pioud post of manager. ‘ Very well: 
that 13 settled You, Nelly, will try to lake care of the woiki'oom 
when Eehekah is not there. As regaids the accounts — ’ 

‘I can keep them, too,’ said Eehekah. ‘I shall work— ca 
Sundays,’ she added with a blush. 

Mios Kennedy then prceeedi d to expound her views rs regard! 
tie management of her eetablishment 
' Tha gills will be L?ie at mne ’ ebe srid 
Eehekah nodded, There could be no objection to that, 

‘They wull woik Dorn mna till eleven.’ Eehekah staitei 
‘ Yes, I know what I mean. The long hours of sitting and bend- 
ing the hack over work are just as had a thing for giils of fifteen 
or so as could be invented. At eleven, therefoie, we shall have, 
dl of us, half an hour’s exeicise.’ 

Exercise f Exercise in a dressmifker’s shop p Ti’as lalis 
Kennedy in her senses ? 

‘Exercise. You see that asph<al{e Surely some of you cim 
guess w hat it is foi f ’ She looked at Harry, 

‘Skittles?’ he suggested. 

‘ No, Lawn tennis. Well I why not ? ’ 

‘What is lawn tennis ? ’ asked Nelly, 

‘A game, my dear , and you shall learn it.’ 

‘I never play games,’ said Eehekah, ‘A serious psisoa lig* 
BO room in her life tor games.’ 

‘ Then call it exercise, and you will ha able to play it without 
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^7oiaidiiig your couscieace.’ TKs ras Ilai.y’s remi.!:. ‘V/Ly 
aot, indeed, Miss Kennedy Tie ;;ane of iairn tennis. Nelly/ 
lie went on to enplain, ‘is peatiy in vogue amo’g the bleated 
aristocracy, as my cousin Dick will tell you. Tnat it should 
descend to you and me and the likes of us is noiking less than a 
social revolution.’ 

Nelly smiled, but she only Ldf understood this kind of 
language. A man who laughed at things, and talked of things .ae 
if they were meant to be laughed over, was a cieatare she hal 
never before met with. My fiaends, lay this to heait, and ponder. 
It 18 not until a certain standard of cultivation is reached that 
people do laugh at things. They only besran in the last century, 
and then only m a few When all the world laughs, the 
perfection of humanity v.ill have been reached, and the comedy 
will have been pla^’ed Out 

‘It IS a beautilul g.'me/ said Angela. SMui'''; LewnTenn'f, 
cot the Comedy of Humanity. ‘!t roqairts a uruit de.il of skill 
and exercises a vast quantity of muscles, aid it costa notmng. 
Asphalte makes a pe.fect court, as I know leiy well’ She 
blushed, because she was thinking of the Newnham cuuits ‘ We 
shall be able to play there, whenever u does nut lam. IVhea it 
does/ there is the glass house.’ 

‘ What are you gomg to do in the sloes honsi “ ’ asked Hairy ; 
‘ throw stones at other people’s vrmduws ? Tuat is said to be very 
good exeicise.’ 

‘I am going to set up a gymnasium for the gnls ’ 

Eebekah stared, but said nothing. This was revolutionary, 
indeed. 

‘If they please, the girls can hiing their fiieuds, we will 
have a course of gymnastics as well as a school for lawn tennis 
You see, Mr. Goslett, that I have not forgetten what you said 
once.’ 

‘ What was that, Miss Kennedy ** It is very good of you to 
remember anything that I have said. Do you mean that I once, 
accidentally, said a thing worth heaimg ?’ 

‘Yes; yon said that money was not wanted here so much si 
work. That is what I rtimeuibeied. If yen esn alicid it, j ou m?/ 
work with us, foi tneie .s a gieat dca’ lU no.’ 

‘I can afford ilt’oi a tune.’ 

‘ We shall woik egain Irom half pnA. eigvea unlil one. Then 
T8 shall stop for dinuei.’ 

‘ They hung them own dinner, said Relekah ‘ It takes them 
Eve minutes to eat it You will have to give them tea.’ 

‘No, I shall give them dinner too. i\bJ because growing 
^rls are dainty and sometunes cannot fancy things, I think a 
good way will be for each of them, even the youngest, to take 
turns in ordering the dinner and seeing it piepared.’ 

Kebekah groaned. Wbat proiits could stand up agamst stdi 
luvish expenditure as this f 
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^ After an hour for dinner we shall go to work again. I 
have thought a good deal about the afternoon, ^which is the most 
tedious pait of the daj; and I think the best thing will be to have 
reading aloud.’ 

^ Who IS to read P ’ ciied Eebekah, 

* We shall find somebody or other. Tea at five, and work 
from SIX to seven. That is my programme.’ 

^Then, Miss Kennedy,’ cried her foiewoman, * you will be a 
ruined woman in a year.’ 

^ No ’—she shook her head with her gracious smile— * no, I 
bope not. And I think yon will find that V 70 shall be very far 
from ruined. Have a httle faith. What do you think, Nelly ^ ’ 

‘Oh, I think it benitifull’ she replied, with a gaze of soft 
worship m her limpid eyes. ‘ It is so beautiful that it must be a 
dierm, and cannot hst,’ 

‘ What do you say, Mr. Goslett ? ’ 

‘ I say that cahmet-making ought to be conducted in the same 
libera! spirit. But I am afiaid it won’t pay.’ 

Then Miss Kennedy took them to the room on the first floor. 
The room at the hack was fitted as a dininu-room, quite simply, 
with a dozen chans and a long table Plates, cups, and things 
weie langed upon shelves as il in a kit( hen 

She led them to the front room When her hand was on the 
lock she turned and smiled, and held up her finger as if to prepare 
them for a surprise. 

The floor was painted and bare of carpet, the windows were 
dressed with pretty curtains, There were sconces on the walls 
for candles , in the recess stood her piano, and for chairs there 
were two or three rout seats ranged along tke wall. 

‘ What IS this ^ ’ asked Eebekah. 

^My dear, giils want play as well as work The more innocent 
play they get, the betta foi them This is a room where we 
shall play all soits of tiiiPirs sometimes we shall dance, some- 
times we shall act, sometimes we shall sing, sometimes we shall 
read poetry oi tala'? , sometimes we shall romp, the gills shall 
bring their friends here as well as to the gymnasium and the lawn 
tennis, if they please,’ 

‘ And who is to pay for all this ’ asked Eebekah. 

^My friends,’ said Angela, coloiiiing, because this was a crisis, 
and to be suspected at such a point would have been fatal,— ^ my 
friends, I have to make a confession to you, I have woiked out 
the design by myself. I saw how the girls in our workshops toil 
ior long hours and little pay. The great shops, whose partners 
are very rich men, treat them no better than do the poor traders 
whose living has to be got by scraping it off their wages. Now, 
I thought that if we were to stait a shop in which there was to 
ka no mistress, but to be self-governed, and to share the proceeds 
among them all in due order and with K^9:ard to sell and 
industry, we might adjust our own houis for the general «^ood. 
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T!iis kind of shop has been tried by men, buv I thml it has 
mcceeded, because they wanted the capital to start it with 
What could we three girls have done with not.iinj: but our own 
hands to help usf So I wiote to a young lady who has much 
money. Yes, Mr Goslett, I wrote to that Miss Messengei oi 
whom we have so often taltedd 

^Miss Messenger!’ Rebekah gasped; ‘she who owns ih 
Great Brewery?’ 

‘The same. She has taken up our Cause. It is she who 
finds the funds to start us, just as well as it we had capital. She 
gives us the rent for a year, the furniture, the glass house— every- 
thing, even this piano. I have a letter fiom her in my pocket.’ 
She took it out and read it. ‘ Miss Messenger begs to thank Miss 
Kennedy for her report of the progress made in her scheme. She 
quite approves of the engagements made, particularly those of 
Kebekah Heimitage and Nelly Sorensen. She hopes, before long, 
to visit the house herself and make their acquaintance Mean- 
while, she will employ the house for all such things as she 
requires, and begs Miss Kennedy to convey to Miss Hermitage 
the fiist Older for the woikshop ’ This giacious lettei was accom- 
panied by a long list of things, at sight of which the forewoman’s 
ejvS^glittered with ]oy 

‘ Oh, it IS a splendid order 1 ’ she saii ‘ May we tell every- 
body about this Miss Messenger? ’ 

‘I think,’ Angela replied, considering caiefiilly, ‘that it would 
be better not, Let people only know that we have started, that 
we are a body of woikwomen governing ourselves and working 
for ourselves The rest is for our puvate infoiniation ’ 

‘While you are about it,’ saidHairv, ^you might persuade 
Miss Messenger to start the Palace ol Delight and the College 
of Art.’ 

‘Do you think she would? ’ asked Angela. ‘Do you really 
think it would be any use at ail ? ’ 

^ Did she haggle about your Co-operative Association ? ’ 

‘No, not at all. She quite agreed with me fiom tho 
beginning, 

‘ Then, try her for the Palace. See, Miss Kenne Jy 4he 
young man had become quite earnest and eager over the Palace 
— ‘ It IS only a question of money. If Miss Messenger wants to 
do a thing unpaialleled among the deeds of nch men, let her build 
the Palace of Delight. If I were she, I should tiemble for fear 
some other person with money got to hear of the idea, and should 
step in before her, Of course, the grand thmg in these cases is 
to be the first.’ 

‘ What IS a Palace of Delight ? ’ asked Nelly, 

‘Truly wondeiful it is,’ said Harry, ‘ to think how monotonous 
m the gifts and bequests of rich men. Schools, churches, alms- 
houses, hospitals— that is all, that is then monotonous round, 
agamjanm likePcibodi umembers tii4 mail v ant 

Or 
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loacesto ll?e in, not hovels ! or a good woman reniembeis tlTl 
they want sound and wholesome food, and builds a niaiket, biii 
as a rule, schools, churches, almshouses, hospitals Look at tlis 
kick of oiiginality Miss Kennedy, go and see this rich person ; 
c'k her if she wants to do the grandest thing evei done foi men; 
a'lk her if she will, as a new and startling point of departuio, 
remember that men want joy, If she will ask me, I will deliver 
a lecture on the necessity of pleasure, the desiiableness of plea* 
sure, the beauty of pleesure ’ 

< A Palace of Dehglit 1 ' Pebekah shook her head, ^Do you 
bow that half the people never go to chuichT ^ 

^ When we have got the Palace,’ said Ilariy, ^ they will go to 
church, because religion is a plant tbt flemishes best where life 
13 happiest. It will spring up among us, then, as luiunantly as 
the wild honeysuckle. Who m the most rehgious people in 
the world, Miss Hermitage f’ 

^They aie the worshippers h Pod Man’s Lane, and they are 
riled the Seienth-Cay Independents ’ 

The woist of the Sociriic method of argument is that, when 
*lie wrong answer is given, the whole tkae comes to grief Novv, 
Harry wante''"^ her to say that the people Vvho go mn^t to chiuch 
me the wealthy clas'-co" Rebekali did not s.y so, becamse^fahe 
bew nothing of ihe wealthy classes, srd in her own ciicle cf 
uchmlan enthusiasts mh&j had any money at all 
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Cil ' yen obji uate ol ^ r, n ' Oh ! yen . 

It res the mme ct Irnhsliip u rcediort 

kies, (Mil the tiae Vva'- rLntn uhloH u the lorcnoor, v.hen, rs 
a lule, she engaged m seme n^'-’kwoik for hirself, or 
assisting Mis, Boim.dack nth the pudding, m a fiiendly way, 
phile her husband contmusd lha stateuojt of the Case, leit alone 
h the eiijoymert of tlie sitimg-room— and LiS title, 

^You lazy oMnaal’ 

The words were cveiLc^ ui ly Harry Gc^leit He had h i 
woikmg at his miiacuk’s Cabmet, and was now, following Iho 
example of Miss Eeniiedy’s woikgiJs, kmocking off’ fur half aa 
tour, and thinkiiig of seme excibe foi passing the rest of the 
momiDg with that young lady. He stoed la the doorway, lookr'' i 
across the Green to thu sacred wmdows of the Diessmckais’ As m 


ciatioa, Behind them ac tins rnmnent wme sitting, he knar, t! i 
Queen of the Mystery^ rath that moct bcLuisous .ijuiph, t! j 
matchless Nelly, iiir and lovely to look upon, ad vath hvir, 
Pebokah & downCiUhS, h" mif a and half*’]* kit an 
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BOK, 8(ime of them, perhaps, heautiful, Alasi in Troihiin? hor • 
these doors were closed. Perhaps, he thought, when the CaKsct 
was finished he might make some play hy carrying it hackwards 
and forwards, measuring, fitting, alteiing. 

‘ You lazy, sinful, sleepy old man i ’ 

A voice was heard feehly remonstrating. 

‘Oh' oh! oh!’ she cued again m accents that rose highei 
and higher, ‘we have come all the way from America to prove 
our Case. There’s four months gone out of six— oli ' oh ! and 
von with your feet upon a chair— oh ! oh ! do you think you are 
back in Canaan City?’ 

‘ Clara Martha,’ replied his lordship, in clear and distinct 
tones,— the window was wide open, so that the words floated out 
upon the summer air, and struck gently upon Barry’s ear,— 

‘ Clara Martha, I wish I was— it is now holiday time and the 
boys are out m the woods. And the schoolroom— he stopped, 
sighed deeply, and yawned—* it was very peacefuL’ 

She groaned m sheer despair. 

‘He IS hut a Carpenter,’ she said, ‘ he grovels in the shavings, 
he wallows in the sawdust. Fie upon him! This man a British 
Peer ? Oh f shame— shame ! ’ Harry pictured the qravenng 
shouldeis and the finger of reproach. ‘Oh! oh! He is not 
worthy to wear a coionet. Give him a chunk of wood to whittle, 
and a knife and a chair in the shade, and somethin’ to rest ks 
feet upon. That’s all he wants, though Queen Victoria and all 
the angels was callin’ for him across the ocean to take his seat in 
the House of Lords. Shame on him! Shame upon him'’ 

These taunts, apparently, had no effect. His loidship was 
understood by the listener to say somethmg disrespectful of the 
Uppei House, and to express regiet at having exchanged his 
hiimhle hut contented position of school teacher and his break- 
fasts, where a man could look around him and see hot rolls and 
muffins and hucklebeny pies, for the splendour of a title, with 
the meagre fere of London and the hard work of drawing up a 
Case. 

‘I wiH rouse him! ’she cried, as she executed some no^fO' 
ment, the nature of which could only be guessed hy the young 
man outside. The windows, it is true, were open, hut one’s eyes 
cannot go outside to look in without the rest of the head and 
body going too. Whatever it was that she did, his loidship 
appaiently sprang iuio the air with a loud cry, and, if sound 
means anything, ran hastily round the table, followed by ins 
illustrions consoit, 

The listener says and always maintains— ‘Haiipia.’ Thosa 
who consider her ladyship incapable of behaviour which might 
appear undignified reject that interpretation. Mmal, not pLys.c''!. 
were, accoiding to these tiinkeis, the r.eane of_ en;l:rL.:g 
adopted by Lady Davenant Even the ofeiSJ of the- hh- / .. 
Army, they sav, do no‘ uu ha . ms, 
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‘In the name of common hnmarnty,’ said Harry to liimsell, 
‘one must interfere.’ He knocked at the door, and allowed time 
for tke restoration of dignity and the smoothing of ruffled plumes. 

He found his lordship seated, it is true, hut m the ’utmg chmr, 
and his whole frame was trembhng with excitement, terror, or 
some other strong emotion, while the effort he was making to 
appear calm and composed caused his head to nod and his cheeks 
to shake. Never was a member of the Upper House placed in a 
more uncomfortable position. As for her ladyship, she was 
standing bolt uptight at the other ade of the room at the window. 
There was a gleam m her eye and a quivering of her hp which 
betokened wrath. 

‘Paidon me. Lady Davenant,’ smd Harry, smiling sweetly. 
‘May I interrupt you tor a few moments ’ 

‘ You may,’ replied her husband, speaking for her. ‘Go on, 
Mr. Goslett. Do not hurry yourself, pray. We are glad to see 
you’— he cleaied his throat—' very glad, indeed.’ 

‘I came to say,’ he went on, still addressing (he lady, ‘that 
I am a compaiatively idle man , that is, for the moment I have 
no work, and am undecided about my movements, and that, if 
1 can be of any help m the Piepaiation of the Case, you may 
command my semces Of couise, Lady Davenant, everybody 
knows the importance of your labouis and of his lordship’s, and 
the necessity for a cleat Statement of youi Cm’ 

Lady Davenant replied with a cry like a sea-gull. ‘ Oh ! his 
loidship’s labours, mdeed • Yes, Mr. Goslett, pietty labours ! 
Day alter day goes on— I don’t caie, Timothy— I don’t cai'e who 
knows it— day after day goes on, and we get no further. Four 
months and two weeks gone of the time, and the Case not even 
written out yet.’ 

‘ What time f ’ asked Hany. 

‘ The time that nephew Nathaniel gave us to prove our claim. 
He found the money tor our passage • he piomised us six dollars 
a week for six months. In six months, he said, we should find 
whether our claim was allowed or not. Theie it was, and we 
were welcome for six months. Only six weeks left, and he goes 
to sleep 1’ 

'But, Lady Davenant— only six weeks! It is impossible— 
you cannot send in a claim and get it acknowledged in six weeks. 
Why, such claims may drag on for years before a Committee of 
the House of Loids.’ 

' He wastes all the time : he has got no ambition he goes to 
sleep when he ought to be waking. If we have to go home 
agam, with nothing done, it will be because he is so lasy. Shame 
upon you, obstinate old man’ Oh! lazy and sleepy old man!’ 
She shook her finger at him in so teaifying a manner, that he wim 
fam to clutch at the arms of the chair, and his teeth chattered. 

'Aurelia Tucker,’ her ladyship went on, warming to her work 
ss she thought of her wron^jS,— ' Ainyha Tucker always said that 
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LuJti or no Loid, my husband was too lazy to stand up for k's 
Ruhts. Everybody in Canaan City knew that he was too lazy. 
Ghe said that if she was me, and trying to get the family ttfe, 
she wouldn’t go acioss the water to ask for it, but she would 
nmke the Amencan Minister in London tell the British Govein- 
nient that they would just have to giant it, whether they liked 
it or not, and that a plain Ameiican citizen was to take his place 
in then Ilouse of Lords. Otherwise, she said, let the Mimster tell 
their Mr. Gladstone that Canada would be annexed. That’s tine 
talkin’, but as for me I want things done friendly, an’ I don’t 
want to see my husband walkin' into his proper place in West* 
minster with Stars and Stripes flyin’ over his head and a Volunteer 
Fire Biigade Band playin’ “HaiM Columbia” befoie him. No. 
I said that justice was to be got in the old country, and we only 
had to cross over and ask for it. Then nephew Nathaniel said 
that he didn’t expect much moie justice was to be expected in 
England than m New Hampshiie. And that what you can’t 
always get m a fiee country isn’t always got where there’s Lords 
and Biskps and a Queen. But we might try if we liked for 
six months, And he would find the dollars for that time. Now 
there’s only six weeks left, and we haven’t even begun to ask 
for that justice.’ 

‘Claia Martha,’ said his lordship; ‘I’ve been thinking the 
matter over, and I’ve come to the conclusion that Aurelia Tucker 
is a sensible woman. Let us go home agam, and send the Case 
to the Minister. Let us fiighten them,’ 

‘ It does not seem bad advice,’ said Harry, ‘ Hold a meeting 
in Canaan City, and promise the British Lion that he shall be 
whipped into a cocked hat unless you get your rights. Make a 
national thmg of it,’ 

‘Nol’ Ghe stamped her foot, and became really terrible, 
<We are here, and we will demand our rights on the spot. If 
the Minister likes to take up the Case, he may , if not, we will 
fight our own battles. But oh I Mr Goslett, it’s a dreadful hard 
thmg for a woman and a stianger to do all the fightin’ while her 
husband goes to sleep.’ 

‘Can’t you keep awake till you have stated your Case?’ 
asked Eariy. ‘Come, old boy, you can take it out in slumber 
afterwards, and if you go on sleeping tiE tbe Case is decided, I 
expect you will have a good long refreshing rest’ 

‘It was a beautiful moinmg, Clara Maitiia,’ his lordship 
explained m apology, ‘quite a warm niommg. I didn’t know 
people ever had such warm weather m England. And somehow 
it reminded me of Canaan City in July, When I think of 
Canaan, my dear, I always feel sleepy. There was a garden, Mr* 
Goslett, and trees and flowers, at the back of the school-house. 
And a bee came in. I didn’t know there were bees m England* 
While I listened to that bee, bummm’ ai'ound most the same as 
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if !io wcs in a Free EepuHic, Ibegan to tLink of home, ClfiK 
liaitlia. Tljatiaall.’ 

‘Was it the bee,’ she asked with aspeiity, 'that drew yoia 
handkerchief over your head ?’ 

' Clara Martha,’ he replied with a little hesitation, ‘ the bee 
was a stranger to me. fie was not like one of our New Hampshire 
bees. He had never seen me before. Bees sting strangers.’ 

Harry interrupted what promised to be the beginning of 
mother lovers’ quanel, to judge by the twitchings of those thin 
choulders and the fiowning of those bead-like eyes. 

‘Lady Davenant/ he said, ‘let ns not waste the time in re- 
Cflni’nation; accept my services. Let me help jou to diaw up 
the Statement of your Case.’ 

This was something to the purpose ; with a last reproachful 
glance upon her husband, her ladyship collected the papers and 
] ut them into the hands of her new assistant. 

‘Fm sure,’ she said, ‘it’s moie’n kind of you, Jlr. Qoslett. 
Ileie aie all the papers. Mind, theie isn’t the least doubt about 
it, not the shadow of a doubt, there never was a claim so strong 
and clear. Timothy Clitheioe Davenant is as much Lord Dave- 
nant by right of lawful descent, as— as— you are your fithei’s son.’ 

Harry spent the moimng with the papers spiead before him, 
arranging the Case. Lord Davenant, now undisturbed, slept 
quietly in his arm-chair. Her ladyship left them alone. 

About half-past twelve the sleepmg claimant awoke and rubbed 
his eyes, ‘I have had a most refieshing slumber, Mr. Goslett,’ 
he yawned; ‘a man who is maraed wants it. Sometimes it is 
what we shall do when we get the title confiimed ; sometimes it’s 
why we haven’t made out our Case yet; sometimes it’s why I 
don’t go and see the Queen myself, sometimes it is how we shall 
crow over Aurelia Tucker when we are established in our lights ; 
.... hut, whatevei it is, it is never a quiet night. I think, Mr. 
Goslett, that if she’d only hold her tongue and go to sleep, I 
might make headwav vnth that Case in the morning.’ 

‘It seems straightforward enough,’ said Ilaiiy. ‘I can draw 
up the thing for you without any tiouble. And then you must 
had out the best way to brmg your claim before the House of 
Loids.’ 

‘ Put it into the Post Office, addressed to the Queen,’ suggested 
the Claimant, 

‘ No— not quite that, I think,’ said Harry. ‘ There's only one 
weak point in the Case.’ 

‘ I knew you’d find out the weak point. She won’t allow 
there’s any weak pomt at all. Says it’s clear fiom begmning 
to end.’ 

‘ So it is, if you make an admisaom’ 

‘Well, sir, what is that admission? Let us make it at once, 
a''d go on, Nothing can be fairer , we are quite prapai'od to meet 
pu halfway with that admission,’ 
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Bs lordship spoke do if coiifeiing f n luiaicdse adi aot 12s upoi 
ffli imagmarj opponei.t 

‘I do cot miud,’ he sad, ‘rm body else haa'Cj' cui, tbe wJi 
point, because thee I can tat^ile hiia Ttliat icies lue, Id:. 
Goslett, is to had oat that T,’cali point ciyself. Itcause then, 
theie IS nobody to ague it oat with, and it is lie cold vraier 
namflg down the back, end it keeps a man awake.’ 

‘As for your admissiuu — ’ sad Harry, laaghicg. 

‘Well, sir, what IS it?’ 

‘Why, of couise, you hate to admit, unless you can prove h, 
that this Timothy Ciitheroe DaTenant, wheekiight, was the 
Houourable Timothy Ciitheroe Daveaant, only sea of Laid 
Daveaant.’ 

His lordship was silent Lr a while. 

‘Ho you think, sir, that the Queen will see this weak point ? ’ 
‘ I am quite suie that hei ad\ iseis will’ 

‘Anddoyouthiiik— hush. Ml Goslett, let ni w’mspc-r. Do 
you think that the Queen will lefiioe to gi/e us the title beo,''':3 
of this weak point f Hush 1 she may he outside ’ He meant hj 
wife, not Her Majesty 

‘A Committee of the House of Lords most undoubttdly nr.y 
refuse to consider your claim proved’ 

His lordship nodded his head m consideration of this poscl- 
bihty. Then he laughed gently, and ruhbed his hands 

‘It would be rough at fiist. That 13 so, for certain, sura. 
There would be sleepless mghts. And Aureha Tucker would 
laugh. Clara Martha would — ’ he shuddeied. ‘Wal, if we 
hev to go home without our title, I should be resigned When a 
man is sixty years of age, sir, and, though bom to greatness, not 
brought up accordin’ to his birth, he can’t always feel like settin’ 
in a row with a ciown upn his head , and though I wouldn’t own 
up before Clara Martha, I doubt whether the British Peem would 
consider my company quite an honour to the Upper non>,e, 
Though a plain citizen of the United Suites, su, 13 as good as any 
Lord that lives.’ 

‘Better,’ said H,iny, * He is rcncli !)''tt.r. 

‘He IS, Mr Goslett, he is. la tne bmi wLeie the Bud of 
Freedom — ’ 

‘ Hush, my Loid. You foiget that you are a British Peer, 
No spread-eagle for you,' 

Loid Davenaat sighed. 

‘ It is difficult,’ he said, ‘and I suppose there’s no more luyd 
dtkens than us of Canaan City.’ 

‘ Well, how are we to connect this Wheelwright Timothy w..’a 
the Honourable Timothy who was supposed to be diowned ? ’ 

‘ There is his age, and there is his name. You’ve got the; 3 , 
BH. Goslett. And then, as we agreed before, we w 2 agree ve 
that little admission,’ 

‘ But if eyerybody does not agree ? ’ 
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‘ Here is also tlie fact that we were always supposed to te 
heirs to snmetlimg in the old country,’ 

‘ I am afraid that is not enough. There is this great difSculty, 
Why should a young Englishman, the heir to a title and a great 
property, settle down in America and practise a handicraft ^ ’ 
‘Wal, sir, I can’t rightly say. My grandfather earned that 
secret with him. And if you’li oblige me, sir, you’ll tell her 
ladyship that we are agreed upon that little admission which 
makes the connection complete. It will be time enough to unde- 
ceive her when the trouble begins As for Aurelia Tucker, why 
— ’ here he smiled sweetly. ‘If I know Clara Martha aright, 
she 13 quite able to tackle Aurelia by heiself.’ 

This was the way in which the conduct of the Great Davenaat 
tee fell into the hands of a mere workmg maa. 


CHAPTEE XL 

riEOT BAf, 

Aigel I’s genteel place of business, destined as it was to greatness, 
came into the woild with little pomp and no pretence. On the 
day appointed, the workgnls came at nine, and found a brass 
plate on the door and a wire bhnd in the windows, bearing the 
announcement that this was the ‘Dressmakeis’ Association.’ 
This mformation gave them no cmiosity, and produced no etcite- 
ment in their minds. To them it seemed nothing but another 
artifice to attract the attention of a public very bard to move. 
They were quite used to these crafty announcements , they were 
cynically inciedulous of low pnees, they knew the leal truth as 
to fabrics of freshness unlasting and stuffs which would never 
wear out: and as legaids foiced sales, fabulous prices, and la- 
ciedihle haigains, they merely lifted the eyehd of the scoffei and 
went into the woikroom Whatever was written or printed on 
bills in the window, no diffeience was ever made to them. Nor 
did the nse and fall of markets alter their wages one penny. 
This lack of interest in the success of their work is certainly a 
drawback to this miker, as to many others. Would it not be well 
if workmen of all kmds were directly interested in the enterprise 
for which they hire out their labour ? 

If you have the curiosity to listen to the talk of workgirls in 
the evenings when they walk home, or as they journey homewards 
slowly in the crawling omnibus, you will He struck by a very 
remarkable phenomenon. It is not that they talk without 
stopping, because that is common to youthful woman in every 
rank. It is that m the evening they are always exasperated, 
They snap their lips, they breathe quick, they flash their eyes, 
they clench their kgem, and their m is a narrative of indigna- 
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tloafid! of ‘sesee’ ‘s6zi,’ aad ‘sezshe aostly tl'y bst, bec'ii':^ 
what ‘she’ said is generally the cause of all this wiath. A 
philosopher, who once investigated the subject, was fortunalo 
enough to discover why workgirls are always angry at eventide 
He maintains that it means nothmg in the world but Nagging , 
they all, he says, sit together— forewomen, dressmakers, im- 
provers, and appi entices— in one room. The loom, whether laige 
or smal!, is always close ; the hours are long , as they sit at their 
work, head bent, back benf^ feet still, they giadually get the 
fidgets This is a real disease while it lasts. In the workroom 
it has got to last until the time to knock ofi. First it seizes the 
limbs, so that the younger ones want to get up and jump and 
dance, while the elder ones would like to kick. If not relieved, 
the patient next gets the Fidgets in her nerves, so that she wrig- 
gles in her chair, gets spasmodic twitchings, shakes hM head 
violently, and bites her thread with viciousness. The next step 
b extreme irritabihty; this is followed by a disposition on the 
part of the forewoman to find fault, and by a determination on the 
part of the workgirls not to be put upon, with an mtention of 
speaking up should the occasion anse. Then comes Nagging, 
which lu fact, nothmg but Fidgets translated into Enghsh 
Prose, " Some forewomen are excellent translators. And the end 
is general exasperation, with fines, notices to leave, warnings, 
cheekinesB, retorts, accusations, charges, denials, tears, fault- 
findmgs, sneers, angry words, hitter thmgs, personal reflections, 
innuendoes, disrespect, builymg, and every element of a Kow Pioy al 
Consequently, when the girls go home tby are exasperated. 

We know how Angela proposed to prevent the outbreak of 
this contagiousdisorder by ventilation, exercise, and frequent rests. 

She took her place among the guls, and worked with them, 
ritting beside Nelly Sorensen, who was to have charge of the 
workroom. Rehekah, with Miss Messenger's magnificent Order 
on her mind, sat m the show-room waiting for visitors. But none 
came except Mrs. Bormalack, accompanied by hei Ladyship, who 
stepped over to offer their congratulations and best wishes, and to 
see what Miss Messenger was going to have. 

At eleven o’clock, when the fir^t two hours’ pull is beginning 
to he felt by the younger hands, Angela invited everybody to rest 
for half an hour. They obeyed with some sutpiise, and iollowed 
her with considerable suspicion, as if some mean advantage was 
going to be taken of them, some trick ‘sprung’ upon them. 

She took them mto a W of court, which had been the back 
garden, paved with asphalte and provided with nets, racquets, and 
all the gear for lawn tennis. She invited them to play for half aa 
hour. It was a fine morning in early September, with a warm 
sun, a bright sky, and a cool breeze— the very day for lawn tennis. 
The girls, however, looked at the machmery and then at each 
other, and showed no mclination for the game. Then Angela 
led the way into the great glass room, wheie she pointed out ths 
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taioaa fcis, ropes, and poste wMch she had provided for thck 
gymaastic eiercisea. Ihey looked at each other again, and 
showed a disposition to giggle. 

They were seven guls in all, not counting Mekah, who 
remained in the show-room , and Nelly, who vras a little older 
than the rest, stood rather apart. The guls were not unhealthy- 
looking, hemg all quite young, and theiefore not as yet ruined as 
U! the compleiion by gsa and bad air. But they looked dejected, 
as if theu' work had no charms far them— indeed, one can haidly 
imagine that it had— they were only suipiised, not elated, at the 
bk-liour's recreation ; they expected that it would be deducted 
fconi theii vragea, and were resentful. 

Then Angehi made them a speech. She Said, handling a 
r:iequei to give horsolf conddoace, that it was highly necessary to 
take plenty of enercise in the open air ; that she was sure work 
would be better done and more quickly done if the fingers did not 
get too tiled, therefore, that she had had this tennis-court pre- 
paied for them and the gymnasium fitted up, so that they might 
play in it every day. And then selecting Nelly and two others, 
who seemed active young creatures, she gave them their fiist 
lesson in lawn tennis. , 

The next day she gave a lesson to another set. In a few days 
tennis became a passion with the guls. The fashion spreai 
kwn teams is not an expensive game, shoitly theie will be no 
bit of square gai'den or vacant space m Stepney but will be maiked 
out into its lawn-tennis couita. 

The gymnasium took longer to become popular. Girls do not 
like feats of strength ; nor was it until the spell of wet weather 
last October, when outdoor games became impossible, that tha 
gymnasium began to attact at all Then a spiiit of emulation 
was sal up, and bodily exeicises became popular. Aftei becoming 
quite suiQ that no deductiun vras nisde on account of the leslmg 
timo, the gills ceased to he sicpicioas, rnd accepted the gift with 
something hke enlhusii-'u, Yet, Mi'-s Keinedy was their em- 
ployer therefore, a naturo! enemy , theieleie, gilts from her 
continued, for some time, to be received with doubt and suspicion. 
This does not seem, on the whole, a healthy outcome of our social 
^stem , yet such an attitude is unfortunately common uoug 
wotkgiils, 

At half-past eleven they all resumed work, 

At one o’clock another astomshmeut awaited them. 

Miss Kennedy informed them th.vt one of the refoims intro 
duoed by her was the providing of dinner eveiy d?y, without 
deductmg anything from the wages. Those to whom dinner was, 
on most days, the mockery of a piece of biead-and-butter, or a 
kn, or some such figment and pretence of a meal, simply gasped, 
sad the stoutest held her breath for a while, wondeiiag what 
these tMngs might mean, 

Tes, there was dinner bid for them upstairs im a to white 
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dotli ; for every girl a plentiful dish of beef with potatoes and 
other good things, and a gla^a of itlebsengefs Family Ale— that at 
eight and sii the mne-gallon ca^k,— and biead d dmetwii, 
Angela would have added pudding, but was dusuaded by her fore- 
woman, on the ground that not only would pudding swailcn,’ up 
too much of the profits, but that it would uemorako the girls. 
As it was, one of them, at the mere aspect and first contemplation 
of _the beef, fell a-weeping. She was lame, and she was the most 
dejected among them all. Why she wept, and how Angela 
followed her home, and what that home was like, and why she 
and her mother and her sisters do now continually praise and pray 
for Angela, belong to another story, concerned with the wi'etched- 
ness and misery winch are found at Whitechapel and Stepney, as 
well as in Soho and Marylebone and the hack of Regent Street. 
I shall not write many chapters of that story, for my own part. 

Truly a most wondeiiul woibiop. Waa over cuch an assccia- 
&n of dressmikeis P 

After dinnei they fiolicked and romped, though as yet it an 
untaught way, until two, when they began wml: again. 

Miss Kennedy then made them another speeth. 

She told them that tie success of then enterprise depended in 
great imeasure upon their own industry, skill and energy, that 
they were all inteiested in it, because they were to leceive, be- 
sides their wa^es, a share m the profits , this they only paitly 
understood. Nor dtd they comprehend her scheme much more 
when she went on to explain that they hfd tne house and all the 
preliminary furnitm’e found for them, so that there would be 
nothing, at first, to pay for lent. They had never considered the 
question of rent, and the thuig did not go home to them, But 
they saw in some vague way that heie was an employer of a kind 
very much unlike any they had ever befoie eipeiieaeed, and they 
were astonished and excited. 

Later on, when they might be getting tiled again, they had a 
visitor. It was no other than Captain Sorensen. He said that 
by permission of Miss Kennedy he would lead to them foi on 
hour, and that, if she peimitted and they liked, aa he was an old 
man with nothing to do, he would come and lead to them often. 

So this astonishing day passed on 

They had tea at hve, with cnotlier half-hour’s rest, As the 
evening was so fine, it was seived in the gaiden, 

At seven they found that it was time to stiike work— an hour at 
least eailier than at any other house. What oiMd these thmgs mean? 

And then fresh marvels. For when the woik was put away, 
Miss Kennedy invited them all to follow her upstairs. There she 
formally presented them with a room for their own use in the 
evening if they pleased. Theie was a piano m it ; but, unfortu- 
nately, nobody could play. The floor was polished for dancing, but 
then no one could dance , and there was a table with ‘rams, up m 
ir, and mr:£s;.''o*i r,d ilkalrated pr jc. In .o' o', I'lk’ 
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Kennedy told tliem, they could sin?, dance, play, read, talk, sit, or 
do anything else in reason, and within the limits of modest reci®a« 
tion. They might also, on Saturday erenings, bnng their friends, 
brothers, and so forth, who would also be expected to behave 
within the limits of modesty and good bieedmg. In short, the place 
was to be a drawing-room, and Angela proposed to tram the giils by 
example and precept into a proper feehng as regards the use of a 
diawmg-»om, Theie was to be no giggling, no whispermg in 
corners, nor was there to be any hoiseplay. Good manners he 
between hoiseplay on the one hand and giggling on the other, 

The kmd of evenmg proposed by their wonderful mistress 
struck the girls at first with a kind of stupefaction. Outside, the 
wmdows being open, they could hear the steps of those who 
walked, talked, and laughed on Stepney Green. They would 
have preferred to be among that throng of idle promenaders , it 
seemed to them a more beautiful thing to walk up and down the 
paths than to sit about in a loom and be told to play There 
were no young men. There was the continual presence of their 
employer. They were afraid of her, there was also Miss 
Hermitage, of whom also they were afraid , there was, in addi- 
tion, Nelly Sorensen, ot whom they might learn to be afiaid. As 
for Miss Kennedy, they were the more afraid of her because, not 
only did she walk, talk, and look like a person out of another 
world, but, oh! wonderful I she knew nothing— evidently nothing 
—of their httle tricks. Naturally one is afraid of a person who 
knows nothing of one’s wicked ways. This is the awkwardnes. 
in entertaining angels. They naturally assume that their enter- 
tainers stand on the same elevated level as themselves ; this causes 
embarrassment. Most of us, like Angela’s shop-giils, would, 
under the circumstances, betray a tendency to giggle. 

Then she tried to relieve them from their awkwardness by 
kitting down to the piano and play mg a lively gallop. 

‘Dance, giilsi’ she cried. 

In their eaily childhood, before they went to school or work- 
shop, the girls had been accustomed to a good deal of dancing. 
Their ball-room was the stieet, their floor was the kerbstone; 
their partners had been other little girls , their music the organ- 
gnnder’s. They danced with no steps, save such as came by 
nature ; but their little feet struck true and kept good time. Now 
they were out of practice , they were grown big, too ; they could 
no longer seize each other by the waist and caper round and round. 
Yet the music was inspiiiting, eyes bnghtened, their heels became 
fis hght as air. Yet, alas 1 they did not know the steps. 

Angela stopped playing and looked round her. The girls were 
crowded together. 

Eebekah Hermitage sat apart at the table. There was that in 
bet face wbch betokened disapproval, mingled with curiosity, for 
she had never seen a dance, and never, except on a barrel-organ, 
heard dance music. Nelly Sorensen stood beside the piano watching 
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ths player with the devotion which helonga to the disciple who 
!c76s the most Whateier Miss Kennedy did was light and sweet 
r.d beautiful. Also, whatever she did filled poor Kelly with a 
tease of humiliation, because she herself felt so ignorant 
‘ Eebekah ' Nelly ! ’ cued Angela, ‘ Can you not help me ? ’ 
Both shook their heads. 

‘ I cannot dance,’ said Eebekah, tiying to show a little scorn or, 
at least, some disapprobation. ‘ In our Connection we never dance.’ 

‘ You never dance ? ’ Angela forgot for the moment that she 
was in Stepney, and among a class of girls who do net dance. 
‘ Do you sing f ’ 

‘If any is merry,’ replied Eehekah, ‘let him sing hymns.’ 
‘Nelly, can you help me ** ’ 

She, too, shook her head. But, she sa.d, ‘her father could 
play the fiddle. Might he come ® ’ 

Angela begged her to invite him immediately, and on her way 
to ask Mr Goslett, at Mis Boimalack’s, to bung his fiddle too, 
Between them they would teach the girls to dance. 

Then she sat down and began to sirg Fust she sane, ‘ By 
the Banks of Allan Water,’ and then ‘Tk Bailili’s Daughter of 
Islmgfon,’ and next, ‘ Dnnh to me only with thine eyes'— sweet 
and simple ditties all. Then came Captain Soiensen, heaimg h.3 
fiddle, and happy to help , and while he played, Angela stood ail 
the gills in a row before her, headed by Nelly, and gave them 
their first lesson in the giddy dance, 

Then came Hairy Goslett, and at sight of his cheeifal 
countenance and at the meie beholding how he bowed to Miss 
Kennedy, and asked to be allowed, and put his aim round hei waist 
and whirled her round in a gallop, then hearts were lifted up, and 
they longed no more for Stepney Gieeu. Then he changed Miss 
Kennedy tor Nelly, and thouch she was aw'kward at first, she 
soon fell into the step, while Miss Kennedy danced with another; 
and then Mr. Goslett with another, and so on till all had had a 
piactical lesson. Then they ceased altogethei to long foi the jest 
of the gallant ’prentice, tor what were jests to this manly, 
na«tei{ul seizure by the wmA, this lilting almost on the feet, this 
whirl lound and lound to the iuus.c of the tiiidle which the biave 
old Captain played as meiiily as any bo s’n’s mate or quarter- 
master on an East Indiaman '' In h,»lt an hour the feet of all but 
one— the one who, poor girl, was lame— fell that noble sympathy 
with the music so leadily caught by those intelligent organs, and 
—they cc’Jd dance. Peihaps fur the first tune in the annals of 
Stepney her daughteis had learned to dance. 

The rest would be easy. They tiied a quadnlle, then another 
gallop. Harry endeavoured to do his duty, but there were some 
who remaiked that he danced twice, that second gallop, with Nelly 
Sorensen, and they wera jealous. Yet it was only an unconscious 
tribute paid to beauty. The young fellow was among a bevy cf 
diessmakers) an ecomBon pusition for a man of las hriiiging-jp. 
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Ona of tteia, mmlov, was, to all appearaEce, and to aaj but 
peikps tk most practised eye, a real genuine lady— not a copy 
at all ; the otber was so giacefol and sweet tbit she seemed to 
want but a touch to elTect the transformation. As for the other 
girls, they were simple yomig persons of the work-room and 
countei— a common type. So common, alas ! that we are_ apt to 
forget the individuality of each, her peisonal hopes, and her infinite 
possihiliUes. Yet, however insignificant is the crowd, the in* 
dividual 18 so important. 

Then he was interested in the darb-eyed girl who sat hy her- 
self at the table, looking on anniously, at an amusement she had 
always heard of as ‘soul-destroying. She was wondering why 
her ears were pleased with the plajmg, and why her brain was 
filled with stiange images, and wliy it was so pleasant to watch 
the gills dancing, their'’eye3 aglow and their cheeks flushed. 

‘Do not tempt me,’ she said, when Ilariy ventured to invito 
her, too, to join the giddy throng. ‘Do not tempt me— no— go 
ewavl’ 

Her very bra9i|ueness showed how strong was the temptation, 
"Was she, aheady, giving mj at the fiist temptation? 

Piesently, the evening was over, the giils had all trooped 
noisily out of the house, and Angela, Captain Sorensen, Nelly, 
and the young woikman were walking across the Green in t’ne 
direction of the Almshouse. 

When Angela got home to the Boarding House the dreariness of 
the evening was in full blast The how ders weie sitting in silence, 
each wrapt in his own thoughts. The Piofessor lifted his head 
as she entered the loom, aud regaided her with thoughtful eyes, 
as if appiaising her worth as tclamyanU, DavidPagg scowled 
hornhly. His loidship opened his mouth as if to speak, hut said 
nothing. Mr. Blaliphant tooj his pipe out of his mouth, and began 
a story. ‘I lemember,’ he ‘the last tune but one that he 
wasru.aed’— he did not stale the name of the gentleman— ‘the 
whole town was on fire, end his house wi'h them. What did he 
do Mounted his horse and rode around, and bought up all the 
timber for twenty miles around And see vihat be’s worth now > ’ 
When he had told h.3 stoiv he relapsed into silence. Angela 
thought of that casual colieclion of uasjmsathetic animds put 
hto a cage and called ‘ Happy Faady.’ 
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beeauseitliidessomaBj'disagreerHeajdeveih’.iLi.tj, 'il , 
But it by EO means puta a stop to tiafte, T7b:cb is cui doLinl r..!i 
sa ostentatious disregaid of the Fouith CommandnvTt ci CL;:.-t’„,' 
custom At one end, the City end, is Eoand-iditch, eroi: led mth 
men who come to buy and sell , and while the bells of St Botnlph 
call upon the faithful with a clanping and ckshmg which ring like a 
cry 01 despair, the footpath is tilled with the busy loungcis, who 
have long since ceased to regaid the iavitstion as haiing anytlang 
at all to dc with them. 

Strange and wonderful result of the gathering of men in great 
cities! It 13 not a Fiench, or an English, or a Geiman, or an 
American result— it is univeisal, in eveiy gieat city of the world, 
below a certain level, there is no religion— men have giown dead 
to their higher instincts; they no longer feel the possibilities of 
humanity , faith bungs to them no more the evidence of things 
unseen. They aie crowded together, so that they have ceased to 
feel their individuality The ciowJ is eternal- they are part o' 
that eternity , if one diops out, he is not missed , nobody con- 
siders that it will he his own tum some day so to djop out. Life 
is nothing for evei and ever, but woi- in the week wuk as much 
beer and tobacco as the money will lun to, and loader on Sundays 
with more beer and tobacco. This, my fuends. is a tiuly astonishing 
thing, and a thing unknown until tbs centi.17. Peihaps, however, 
in ancient Eome, the people had ceased to believe in their Gods; 
perhaps, in Babylon, the sacred bricks were kicked sbout by the 
unthinking mob, perhaps, in every great city, the same loss of 
mdmdual manhood may be found. 

It was on a Sunday morning in August that Angela took a 
little journey of esploiation, accompanied by the young workman 
who was her companion in these evcursions. He led hei into 
Houndsditch and the Minoiies, wheie she had the pi.«s'ire of 
inspectmg the great Mercantile Interest of old clothes, an., of 
gasmg upon such as huy and sell theiein. Then she tmned her 
(ace northwards, and en eied upon a journey which twenty years 
Ego would have been fu 1 of peril, rad is now, to one who loves hu 
fellow man, full of interest. 

The great Boiilevaid of the Sat was thronged with the 
of men who keep the Sabbath .a Inly liam.-s rPh t''licco. 
Some of them lounge, some iU’; seme linen, ri Lr o r.poo u 
lleir moutha Here wos a ciicle gathered round a mr.n ~ no w:, 
VI aving hiS arms and shoutmg. Ee was an Apostle oi Temperance ; 
behind bm stood a few of his private friends to act as a ckqh\ 
The listeners seemed amused but not conrmced. ‘They rill pi > 
^ably,’ said Harry, ‘enje/ then: dinner beer quite as much an .1 
they had not heard this sermon.’ Another circle was gather'd 
f rad a man in a cart, who L.ad a fiamlng led flag to support Li. , 
Ea belorged, the flag told the world, to the Tower Esml'. 
i'afna Charta Association, What lo said was listened to w. ,i 
Le'emnj bngiild c’ariosity d terdd amuseiaent, Angola storo ;] 
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b moment to hear wnat he had to say. He was detailmg^ with 
immense energy, the particulars of some awful act of injustice 
committed upon a friend unknown, who got su months. The Law 
of England is always trampling upon some innocent Tictim, ac- 
cording to this sympathiser with Tirtue. The working men have 
heard it all before, and they contmue to smoke their pipes, them 
blood not quickened by a single beat. The ear of the people is 
accustomed to vehemence ; the case must be put stiongly Wore it 
will hsten at all; and Iistenmg, as most bawlers discover, is not 
conviction 

Next to the Magna Chai'ta brethren a cheap-jack had placed 
his cart. He drove a loanng trade in two-penn’oiths, which, out 
of compliment to a day which should be devoted to good works, 
consisted each of a bottle of sarsapaiiUa, which he called ‘ sassaple/ 
and a box of pills. Next to him the costers stood beside their carte 
loaded with cheap ices, gingeAer, and lemonade— to show that 
there was no deception, a great glass jar stood upon each cart with 
actual undeniable slices of lemon floating in water and a lump of 
ice upon the top; there were also piles of plums, plums without 
end, early August apples, and windfall pears ; also sweet things in 
foot-long lumps sticky and giuesome to look upon , Biaxil nuts, 
always a favourite aiticle of commerce m ceitam circles, though 
not often met with at the tables of the luxuiious, late manges, 
more plums, many raoie plums, plums in enormous quantities; 
and periwmHes, which last all the year round, with whelks and 
vinegar, and the toothsome shrimp Then there came another 
circle, and in the midst stood a young man, with long fair hair and 
large blue eyes. He was preaching the Gospel, as he understood 
it , his face was the face ot an enthusiast , a bttle solitude, a httls 
meditation among the mountains, would have made this man 
a seer of nsions and a dieamer of dreams. He was not ridiculous, 
though hi> grammar was defective and his pionuncution had the 
cockney twang, and his aspiiates weie wanting, nothing is ridicu- 
lous that 13 in earnest. On the light of the stieet they passed the 
head-quarters of the Salvation Army, the brave waiuors weie 
now in full blast, and the fightmg, ‘knee-drill,’ smgmg, and 
storming of the enemy’s fort weie at their highest and most enjoy- 
able point ; Angela looked in and found an immense hall crammed 
with people who came to fight, or to look on, to scoff, or gaze. 
Higher up, on the left, stands a rival in red-hot religion, the Hall 
of the Jubilee Singers, where another vast crowd was worshipping, 
exhoiting, and singing. 

‘There seems,’ said Angela, ‘to he too much exhorting; can 
they not sit down somewhere in quiet for praise and piayerf ’ 

‘ We working people,’ replied her companion, ‘like everything 
loud and strong. If we are persuaded to take a side, we want to 
be always fightmg on that side.’ 

Streams of people passed them, lounginj or walking with s 
steaily pmpose, Ths former tos the la^nieren; ^nd ta« cdi&'i% 
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& Iiardened and tlie stupid, men to wliom preachers and 
appealed in vam , to whom Peter the Hermit might have bawlet! 
kmself hoarse, and Bernard would hare thrown all his eloquence 
®way ; they smoked shoit pipes, with their hands in their pocketSj 
and looked good-tempeied, with them were boys, also smoking 
short pipes, with their hands m their pockets, Those who walked 
were young men dressed in long frock-coats of a shmy and lustrous 
black, who earned Bibles and Prayer Books with some ostentationc* 
They were on their way to church, with them were their sisterr, 
for the most part well-dressed, quiet giils, to whom the noise and 
the crowds were a pmt of life, a thing not to be afoided, hardly 
felt as a trouble, 

am always getting a new sensation,^ said Angela. 

‘ Mat IS the last ® ’ 

have just lealised that there are thousands and tbou«iands of 
people who never, all their lives, get to a place where they can be 
quiet. Always noise always crowds, always buying and selling,^ 

* Here at least,’ said Harry, ^ there is no noise/ 

They were at the wicket gate of the Trinity Almshouse. 

‘ ¥/hat do you think, M^ss Kennedy ? ’ 

^ It IS a haven of rest,’ she leplied, thinking of a certain picture* 
'Let us, too, seek peace awhile.’ 

It was just eleven o’clock, and the beadsmen were going to 
their chapel They entered the square, and joined the old men m 
their weekly service Angela discoveied to her disappointment, 
that the splendid flight of steps leadmg to the magnificent poital 
was a dummy, because the real entrance to the chapel was a lowly 
door beneath the stone steps, suited, Mr. Bunker would have said, 
to the humble condition of the moneyless. 

It is a plain chapel, with a small organ in the comer, a tiny 
altar, and over the altar the ten commandments in a black wood 
frame— rules of life for those whose life is well-nigh done— and a 
pulpit, which serves for reading the service as well as delivering 
the sermon, The congiegation consisted of about thirty of the 
almsmen, with about half as many old ladies , and Angela wondered 
why these old ladies were all dressed in black, and all wore crape. 
Perhaps they desired by the use of this matenal to symbolise 
mourning for the loss of opportunities for makmg money , or for 
the days of beauty and counship, or for children dead and gone, cr 
to maik the humility which becomes an Inmate, or to do honour 
to the day which is still revered by many Englishwomen as a day 
of humiliation and rebuke, or in the belief that crape confers 
dignity. We know not, we know nothing ; the love which women 
bear for crape is a mystery; man can but speculate idly on their 
njB, We are like the philosopher picking up pebbles by the sea® 
side, Among the old people sat Nelly Soiensen, a flower of youth 
and loveliness, in her simple black dress, and her^ light hail 
keakiii^ out beneath her bonnet, The Catholics believe that no 
diuxch !S complete without a bone of dead saint or bOi/vil i 
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/iQf-sh ffiad 3 Bp her nind, on the spot, that no act d 
puhKe worship is complete without the assistance of youth as well 
as of age. 

The men were rJ! dresoed alihe in Mue coats and brass buttons, 
the uniforin of the place, they seemed all, with the exception of 
one who was battered by tune, and was fain to sit while the rest 
stood, to he of the same age, and that might be anything between 
a heaity snty-five and a vigorous eighty. After the manner of 
soilofs. they were all enact in the peiformanoe of their share in 
public worship, following tho prayera in the book and the lessons 
in the Bihlo. When the time came for listening they straightened 
themselves out m an attitude comfortable for listening. The Scotch 
elder assumes, duiing the sermon, the air of a hostile cube; the 
face of the Biitish rustic becomes vacant ; the eyes of the ordinary 
listener in church show that his thoughts are tar away; but the 
expression of a sailor’s face, while he is performing the duty— part 
of the day’s duty— of listening to the sermon, shows respectful 
attention, although he may have heard it all before. 

Angela did not listen much to the sermon: she was thinking 
of the old men for whom that seimon was prepared. There was a 
flesh colour upon their faces, as if it was not so very long since 
fitir cheeks had been tanned by the strong sea breese . their' eyes 
were clear, thsy possessed the hearing which comes of the habit 
c" command, ard they earned themselves as if they were not 
whaned of then’ poveity. How Bunker, Angola reflected, would 
I ove been veiy much ashamed, and would have hung his head in 
'hsae. But then Bunker was on® of the mmhls-footed hunters 
a'isr money, while these ignoble persons had contented them- 
ivlves with the simple and slavish record of duty done. 

The sen me over, they were joined by Captain Sorensen and 
EiS daiig’it»r, a 'cl for halt an hour walked in the quiet court he- 
i' jd the chuich m peaceful conveise. Angela w.alked with the 
fid ffisn, and^Nelly with the young man. "it matters little what 
I'ley talked .about, but it was something good, because when the 
Captain went home to Ls dinner, he kissed his daughter, and said 
1’r.t it seemed to him that it was the best day’s work he ever did 
when he let her go to Miss Kennedy. 

In the evening, Angela made another journey of exploration 
with the same escoit. They passed down Stepney Green, and 
plunged among the labyrinth of streets lying between the Mile 
Roed and the Thames. It is us unlovely a eollecboa of 
Iioaces ?s moy Ic fo’und_ anywhere, always excepting Hoston, 
wfiich may i^nly le considered the Queen of Unloveliness. 'The 
ioas:o in t'l.s p t aie small, and they are almost all of one 
pattern. Theis is no green thing to he seen , no one planis trees, 
feie soem to bo no g.'irdens ; no flowers are in the windows , tiers 
10 no bHghb'ass of piiut or o! dean windows, there is nothing o! 
joy > nothing to gkien +’'e ej e. 

< Xfen!- ' . T g WIlI'ipT, r f" h hZi'Zl to 
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to Poweis of Dirt and Dreanuess, ‘ iiiiai fI’m tliia psD|)le could 
bs made if we could only cany jut joar sckue cl ko Palace of 
Dehfrht’ 

‘We could m»ke them discontented, at least,’ said Angela, 
‘Discontent must come before reform.’ 

‘ We should leave them to reform themselves’ said Harry, 
‘The mistake of philanthropists is to think that they can do fcr 
people what can inly be done by the people. A.3 yen f.nd thia 
coining, there is too much exhoitmg.’ 

Presently they sti'uck out of a street rather more dreary tl*a. 
its neighbours, ad found themselves m a broad road with a gront 
church, 

‘ This is Limehoiise Church,’ said Hauy. ' All lound you o 
Sfulors. Theie is East India Dock Road. Here is West Lid;a 
Dock Road There is the Foreign Sailois’ Home • and we will fo 
no furthei, if you please, because the sheets aie all tiill, yon per- 
ceive, of the foreiim smlois and the Englis'n sailors and the saJoic’ 
friends.’ 

Angela had s»-‘3 enonch of tlis sailois Thev i.iiied bae’.., 
Harry led hei thi uah eiiii.,hei' labyrinth intoenu. ' ibrordslisCi,^ 
alsoairowded wii’ '.'t'lois 

‘Thi« IS Slu'lwell ' Mid her gindo, ‘and if there is any hing 
n Sbiidwel! to mreiest you, I do not know what it is, Surve ' 
Shadwelir 

Angela looked up the street and down the street; there w'r 
nothing foi the eye m seaich of the heautfiil or the pictuiesque to 
rest upon But a great bawlmg of rough voices came fiom u 
laige tent stuck up, oddly, beside the road. A white canvas sheet 
with black letters pioelaimed this as the p'ace of worship of to 
‘Happy Gypsies.' They were holding ihea’ Sunday Function. 

‘ More exhoiting f ’ said Angela 

‘Now, this,’ he said, as they walked along, ‘is a moreinteresi> 
lug place. It used to be called Ratelifie Highway, and had the 
reputation of being the wickedest place in London. I daie say 11 
was all brag, and that really it was not much worse than u 
neighbours.’ 

It 18 a distmctly squalid street, that now called St, Georce’e-5> 
the-East But it has its points, it is pictiuesque, like a goci 
many duty places, the people aie good-tempeier, though they c o 
not wash their faces even on Sundays. They have quite left Oil 
knockmg down, picking pockets, kicking, and robhmg the harmless 
stranger, they are advancing slowly towards einlisation. 

‘ Come this way,’ said Har^. 

He passed through a narrow passage, and led the way into i 
place at the sight of which Angela was fain to cry out m surpri::. 

In it was nothing less than a fair and gracious gaiden plants'! 
with flowers, and these in to soft August sun«bme showed swe 
imd lovely. The beds were well kept, the wclte wa”« of espbab 
there were seats set about, and on them old women and old coa 
iu2 
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mt kskinpf in the evening sun The young men and maideni 
Talked along the paths— an Arcadian scene. 

^ This little strip of Eden/ said Harry, ^ was cut out of the old 
churchyard/ 

The lest of the churchyard was divided fiom the garden by a 
railing, and round the wall were the tombstones of the departed 
obscure From the church itself was heard the rolling of the 
organ and the soft singing of a hymn, 

‘ This/ said Angela, ‘ is better than exhortation, A garden for 
meditation and the church for piayer. I like this place better 
than the Whitechapel Road/ 

will show you a more quiet place still/ said her guide. 
They walked a little way faither down the mam street, then h 
turned into a narrow street on the north, and Angela found her- 
self in a square of clean houses round an enclosure of grnss. 
Within the enclosure was a chapel, and tombs were dotted on the 
grass. 

They went into the chapel, a plain edifice of the Georgian 
kind with round windows, and the evening sun shone through the 
window in the west The high pews weie occupied by a congre- 
gation of fort\ or faity, all men They all bad liuht brown Jiair, 
and as they turned lound to look at the new-comeis, Angela saw 
that they all had blue eyes The preacher, who wore a black 
gown and bands, was similarly provided as to hair and eyes, He 
pleached in a foreign tongue, and as it is difficult to be edified by 
a sermon not in one’s native speech, they shortly went out again, 
They were followed by the veiger, who seemed not indisposed to 
bleak the monotony of the service by a few minutes’ walk 

He talked English imperfectly, but he told them that it was 
the Church of the Swedes Angela asked if they were all sailors. 
He said, with some seeming contempt foi sailois, that only a few 
of them were sailois She then said that she supposed that they 
were people engaged in trade He &hook his head agfun, and 
informed her with a mysteiious an that many of the Swedish 
nobility lived m that neighbourhood After this they came away, 
for fear of greater surpnses. 

They followed St George’s-m-the-East to the end of the 
street Then they turned to the nght, and passed through a 
straight and quite ignoble road leading north It is a street 
greatly affected by Germans Geiman names are over eveiy shop 
and on every brass plate. They come hither, these honest 
Germans, because to get good work m London is better than going 
after it to New York or Philadelphia, and nearer home. In the 
second generation their names will be Anglicised, and their 
children will have become rich London merchants, and very likely 
Cabinet ministers They have their churches, too, the Reformed 
and the Lutheran, with nothing to choose between them on the 
score of ugliness. 

^ Let us get home/ said Angela; have seen enough/ 
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‘ It IS tie jo} It p^fless of fie !i!( sLe esp': sed, ‘ ttie i : 'iO::!!t, 
eonteated joylepsaess, which weighs upon one And taoie is so 
nuch of It Surely there is no other cAy m fie world waieh is 
so utterly without joy as this East London,’ 

‘No,’ said Harry, ‘there is not in the whole world a city so 
devoid of pleasant things, They do not know how to he happy, 
They are like your work-giils when you told them to d. ncs.’ 

‘ Look 1 ’ she cned, ‘ what is that 'r ’ 

Theie was a hoarse roar of many voices from a court leading 
out of the mam road; the roar became louder; Harry drew the 
girl aside as a moh of men and boys and women lushed headlong 
out of the place It was not a feht appaiently, yet there was 
beatmg with sticks and kmkmg For tho'S who were beaten did 
not strike hack m return, After a little, the heaters and kickers 
desisted, end returned to their court as to a stronghold whose 
rights they had vindicated. 

Those who hid been beaten were a band of about a dozen men 
and women The women's shawls weie h.inging in tatteis, and 
they had lost then bonnets The men weie without hats, and their 
coats were grievously torn. Theie was a thing among them whica 
had been a banner, but the pole was broken, and the flag was 
diagged in the diit and smirched 

One of them who seemed to be the leader— he wore a uniform 
coat something like a volunteer’s coat— stepped to the front and 
called upon them all to form Then with a loud voice he led off 
8 hymn, m which all joined as they marched down the street 
He was hatless, and his cheek was bleeding from an open 
wound. Yet he looked undaunted, and his hymn was a song of 
triumph. A well-set-up young fellow, with thick black hair and 
8 black beard, but pale cheoks. His forehead was sguare and 
firm, his eyes were black and lieice 

‘ Good heavens > ’ cried Hany ‘ It is my cousin Tom, Captain 
in the Salvation Aimy And that, I suppose, is a regiment 
Well, if standing still to be kicked means a victory, they have 
BCoied one to-night.’ 

The pavement was even more crowded than in the morning. 
The political agitatois bawled more fieri ely than in the forenoon 
to their circle ot apathetic listeneis, the preacheis eihorted the 
unwilling more feivently to embrace the Faith, Cheap-jack was 
dispensmg more volubly his two penn’orths of ‘ sassaple ’ The 
woikmen lounged along with their pipes in their mouths, more 
lazily than in the morning. The only difference was that the 
shop-boys were now added to the crowd, every lad with a ‘ two- 
penny smoke ’ between his lips ; and that the throng was increased 
tiy those who were going home from church, 

‘Let us, too, go home,’ said Angela; ‘there is too much 
hoanily here : we shall lose ourselves among the crowd.’ 
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CHAPTES XIH 
aijseia’s eiiebmeei. 

*No, Constance/ Angela wofe, ‘Icannot believe tktyourlectffi'iK 
will be a failure, or that your life’s work is destined to be anythr:’ 
short of a bnlliant succecs— an “epoch-malnng” episode in tie 
history of Y/oman’s EiSe, If your lectures have not yet attracted 
readmg men, it must be because they are not yet kown. It u 
unworthy of faith in your own high mission to suppose that 
personal appearance or beauty has anything to do with popularly 
in matters of mind, "Who asks— who can ask ?— whether a womrz 
of genius 13 lovely or not? And to take lower ground- evoiy 
woman owns the singular attiactiveneas of your own face, which 
has alvrays seemed to me, apart from personal tnendship, the face 
of pure intellect I do not give up my belief that the men will 
soon begin to run after your lectures as they did after those of 
Hypatia, and that you will become in the Umveisity as gieat a 
teacher of Mathematics os Sir Isaac Newton himself. Meant>me, 
it must be, I own, irksomo to lecture on Vulgar Fractions, and the 
First Book of Euclid, and uneatisfactory to find, after you have 
made a Eeaearch and arrived at what seemed a splendid result, 
that some man has been before you. Patience, Constance ! ’ 

At this point the reader, who was of course Constance Wood- 
cote, paused and smiled bitterly. She was angry because sbe had 
advertised a course of lectures on some desperately high mathe- 
matical subject and no one came to bear them Had she been, 
she leflected, a pink end white giil with no forehead and soft eyes, 
everybody would have rushed to hear her, As it was, Angela, no 
doubt, meant well, but she was always dispised to gi'^e men 
credit foi quiJities which fhe; did not possess ,l8 if you could 
ever persuade a man to leg.iid a woman fioni a purely intellectual 
point of new! After all she thought, civilisation was only just 
begun : we live in a world of darkness- the reign of woman is as 
yet afar off. She contmued her reading with impatience, Some- 
how her fiiend seemed to have drifted away: their lines were 
diverging: already the old enthusiasms had pven place to the 
new, and Angela thought less of the great cause wmeh she had 
(Bce promised to further with her migh^ resources. 

‘ As regards the Scholarship which I promised you, I must ask 
you to wait a httle, because my hands are full— so full of im- 
j^rtant things that even a new scholarship at Newnham seems a 
small thing. I cannot tell you in a letter what my projects are, 
and how I am t^g to do something new with my great wealth. 
This, at least, 1 may tell yon, paitiy because I am intoxicated 
with my own schemes, and therefore) I must tell everybody I 
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£^3ak io, and partly because you cie pciwe.!/ eextcin act b 
Kympatiuse ■with me, and Iherefoie you will noUrouble to mgae 
the point ■with me. I have touad out, to begin with, a great 
truth. It is that ■would-be philuathropista and benefactors and 
improvers of things have all along been working on a false assump- 
tion. They have taught and believed that the people look up to 
the “better class a phrase invented by the well-to-do in order 
to show how nches and virtue go together— for guidance and 
advice. My dear, it is the greatest mistake ; they do not look up 
to us at all; they do not want to copy our wajs; they are per- 
fectly satisfied with their own ways; they will naturally take as 
much money as we choose to give them, and as many presents; 
and they consider the exhortations, teachings, preachings, admoni- 
tions, words of guidance, and advice as uncomfortable but un- 
avoidable accompaniments of this gut. But vre ouiselves are 
neither respected nor copied. No. do they want our Ciiltiue.’ 

'Angela,' said the mathemalicirn, ‘is leally very prolm ’ 

‘Tills being so, I am endeavommg to niaae such people as I 
can get at discontented as a first step. Without oiscoctcnt, 
nothing can be done, I woik upon them by sbowmg, piactically, 
and by way of example, better thinga This I can do because I 
am«her6 as simply one of themselves— a workwoman among other 
woikwomen. I do not work so much as the otheis m our nowly- 
formed Association because I am supposed to run the machine, 
and to go to the West End for ■work. Miss Messenger is one of 
our customers. So much am I one of them, that I take my wages 
on Saturday, and am to have the same share, and no more, in the 
business as my dressmakers. I confess to you that in the founda • 
tion of my Diessmakers’ Association I have violated most distinctly 
every precept of political and social economy, I have given them a 
house rent-free tor a year; I have fitted it up with all that they 
■want; Ihave started them ■withordei'isfiom myself, I have resolved 
to keep them going until they are able to lun alone ; I give wages, 
in money and in food, higher than the maiket vsdue I know what 
you will say. It is all quite true, scieotifical'y. Bat outiide the 
range of science there is humanity. And only think what a giei 1 
field my method opens for the employment of the unfoi'tunate 
rich— the unhappy, useless, heavily-huidened rich. They will all 
follow my-example, and help the people to help themaelvea. 

‘ My girls weie at first and for the most part mnnteresting, 
until I came to know them individually, everyone, _ when you 
know her, and can sympathise with her, becomes inteiesting. 
Some are, however, more interesting than others ; there are two 
or three, for instance, m whom I feel a spedal interest. One of 
to, whom I love for her gentleness and for her loyalty to me, 
is the daughter of an old ship captam now m an almshouse. She 
is singularly beautiful, with an air of fragihty which one hopes is 
not real; she is endowed by nature with a keenly sensitive ths- 
poeition, and has h?4 tis advaiitago, 
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father wlio learned to be a gentleman before ho came to tio 
almshouse. The other is a religious fanatic, a sectanan of the 
most positive kind. She knows what is truth moie certainly 
than any Professor of Truth we ever encountered; she is my 
manager and is good at business. I thmk she has come to regard 
me with less contempt, from a business point of view, than she did 
at fii’st, because in the conduct of the show-ioom and the trying- 
on room she has all her own way, 

‘ My evenings are mostly spent with the ^Is in the garden 
and “ drawing-room.” Yes, we have a drawing-room over the 
woikroom. At fiist we had tea at five and struclr work at seven; 
now we stiike at half-past six and take tea with lawn-tennis. I 
assure you my diessmakers are as fond of lawn-tennis as the 
students of Newnham. When it is too daik to play, we go 
upstairs and have music and dancing.’ Here followed a woid 
which had been erased. The mathematical lecturer held the 
letter to the light and fancied the woid was ' Harry.’ This could 
baldly be ; it must be Hetty, or Kitty, or Lotty, or some such 
femimne abbreviation. Theie could be no Harry. She looked 
again. Strange ! It certainly was Hairy. She shook her head 
suspiciously, and went on with the letter. 

‘ The girls’ fiiends and sisteis have begun to come, and we-ara 
learning all kinds of dances. Fortunately my dear old captain 
from the almshouse can play the fiddle, aud likes nothing better 
than to play for us. We place him in the comer beside the piano, 
and he plays as long as we please, being the best of all old 
captains. We are not well off for men, having at present to rely 
pimcipally on a supenor young cabinet-maker, who can also play 
the fiddle on occasions. He dances very well, and perhaps he will 
fall m love with the captain’s daughter. 

‘ What I have attempted is, in short, nothing less than the 
introduction of a love of what we call culture. Other things will 
follow, but at present I am contented with an expeiiment on a 
very humble scale. If I were to go among the people in my 
name, most of them would try to bonow or steal from me , as I 
am only a poor dressmaker, only those who have busmess with me 
tiy to take me in. I do not go on a platform and lecture the 
people ; nor do I open a school to teach them ; nor do I prmt and 
circulate tracts. I simply say, “My dears, I am going to dance 
and sing, and have a httle music, and play lawn-tennis; come 
with me and we will dance together.” And they come, And 
they behave well I think it is a strange thing that young women 
of the lower class always prefer to behave well when they can, 
while young men of their own station take so much pleasure m 
noise and liot. W’’e have no difficulty m our drawing-room, 
where the guls behave perfectly and enjoy themselves in a ssr- 
|)nsing manner. I find, alreay, a gieat improvement in the girls. 
They have acquued new interests m hfe ; they are happier: con- 
sequently, they chatter hke buds m sprmg and snnshme; and 
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'nerssa, sidca I caae iato tliese regioaa, it L-’S beea a coaatet 
jSuin to listen to the queiulous and angiy tall of worlgirls in 
omnibuses and in streets, I rejoice that we baie clanged all this, 
and while they are with me my giils can tali without angry 
snapping of the lips, and without th6“sezi”and“aezee”and 
“ sezshee ” of the omnibus. This is suiely a great gain for them. 

‘ Neit, I obserre that they are developing a certain amount of 
pnde in their own superiority: they are lifted above their neigh- 
bours, if only by the nightly drawing-room. I fear they will 
become impopulai from hauteur but there is no gam without 
some loss. It only one felt justified in doubling the number of 
tbe girls! But tbe Stepney ladies have hitherto shown no 
enthusiasm in tbe cause of the Association. The feeling in these 
parts is, you see, commercial rather than co-opeiative. 

‘ The dinner is to me the most satistat tory as well as the most 
unscientific part of the business I belieye I have no right to 
give them a dinner at all it is against the custom m diessmakers’ 
shops, wneie gills bring their own dinners, poor thmgs it costs 
quite a shilling a head every day to find the dmner, and Eebekah, 
my forewoman, tells me that no profits can stand against such a 
diain : hut I must go on with the dinner even if it swallows up 
all the profits. 

‘On Sundays the diawing-ioom is kept open all day long for 
those who like to come. Some do, because it is quiet. In the 
evening we have sacred music. One of the young men plays the 
violm ’—the reader turned hack and referred to a previous passage 
—yes, she had already mentioned a cahmet-makei m connection 
with a fiddle— no doubt it must he the same—' and we have 
duets, but I fear the girls do not caie much, yet, fox clasacal 
music — ’ 

Heie the reader crumpled up the letter in impatience. 

‘ And this,’ she groaned, ‘ is the result of two years at Newn- 
ham I After her course of political economy, aft^r all those 
lectures, after actually distinguishing heiself and taking a place, 
this IS the end I To play the piano lor a lot of woik-giils with 
a cabinet-maker and an old sailor and to be a dressmaker I She 
actually enjoys being a diessmaker’ That is, alasi tbe very 
worst featuie m tbe case . she evidently likes it • she has no wish 
to return to civilisation ■ she has foigotten her science she is 
settmg a most mischievous example and she has forgotten her 
distinct promise to give us a mathematical scholarship. 

‘Ohl Angela!’ 

She had imagined that tie heiress would endow Newnham 
with great gifts, and she was disappointed. She had imagined 
this so very strongly that she felt personally aggneved and 
injured : what did she care about Stepney work-girls ? What 
have mathematics to do with poor people in an ugly and pool part 
ol townP 

Angela’s letter did not convey the whole truth, becauss sis 
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keuelf was ignorant of tho discusaocs, gossip, nunoim, c:l 
reports wliioh were flying about in the neighbomkod of Stepney 
Green concerning ber ventme. There were some, for instance^ 
who demonstrated that such an institution must fail for reasons 
winch they learnedly expounded: among these was Mr. Bunker, 
There weie some who were ready to piove, from the highest 
authorities, the wickedness of trying to do without a proprietor, 
master, or boss; theie were some who saw m this reTolutionary 
movement the beginning of those troubles which will af3ict man- 
fcnd towards the coming of the end ; there were others, among 
whom was also Mr. Bunker, who asked by what nght this young 
woman had come among them to interfere, where she had got her 
money, and what were her antecedents? To Bunker’s certain 
knowledge, and no one had better sources of infomation, hundreds 
had been spent by Miss Kennedy in startmg the Association; 
whde, whether it was true that Miss Messenger suppoited the 
place or not, there could never be enough work to get back all 
that money, pay all the wages, and the rent, and the dmners : and 
hot dinners every day ! There was even talk of getting up a 
memorial praying Miss Messenger not to interfere with the trade 
of the place, and pointing out that there were many most respect- 
able dressmakers’ shops where the work could he quite a? well 
done as by Miss Kennedy’s girls, no doubt cheaper, and the profit 
would go to the rightful claimant of it, not to he divided among 
the woikwomen. 

As for the privileges bestowed upon the ^rls, there was in 
certain circles but one opmion— they were ndieulous. Eecreation 
time, free dmner of meat and vegetables, short hours, reading 
aloud, and a eluh-room or drawing-ioom for the evening ; what 
more could their betters have ? For it is a fixed article of belief, 
one of the Twenty-Nine Articles in certam strata of society, that 
people ‘ below them ’ have no light to the enjoyment of anything, 
fliey do not mean to he cruel, but they have always associated 
poverty with dirt, discomfoit, disagieeahle companions, and the 
absence of pleasantness , for a pom person to be kppy is either to 
them an impossibility, or it is a flymg m the face of Providence. 
But then, these people know nothing of the joys which can be bad 
without money. Now, when the world discovers and realises 
how many these are and how great they are, the reip of the 
almighty dollar is at an end. Whatever the Stepney folk thought, 
and however diverse their judgment, they were all extremely 
cuiious : and after the place had been open for a few weeks and 
began to get known, all the ladies from Whitechapel Church to 
Bow Chmch began with one consent to call. They were received 
by a young person of grave face and grave manner, who showed 
them all they wanted to see, answered all their questions, and 
allowed them to visit the work-rooms and the show-rooms, the 
diumg-room and the drawing-room ; they also saw most beautiful 
dresses which were being made for Mb Messenger; those who 
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rat Hiwe in the morning might see 'with theli own ejts dreso- 
makei giils actually playing lawn-tennis, if in the afternoon they 
might see an old gentleman reading aloud while the girls woiked; 
they might also obseive that there were fioweis in the rooms . it 
was perfectly certain that theie was a piano upstaiis, because it 
had been seen hy many, and the person in the show-room made 
no secret at all that there was daiicmg m the erening, with songs, 
find reading of boohs, and other dirersioas. 

The contemplation of these thmgs mostly seat the visitors 
away in sonow. They did not dance or sing or play, they never 
wanted to dance or sing, lawn-tenms was not played by their 
daughters, they did not have hnght-covered books to read ; what 
did it mean, giving these things to diessmaker girls ? Some of 
them not only resolved not to send their custom to the Associa- 
tion, but directed tiacts to the house. 

They came, however, after a time, and had their dresses made 
there, for a reason which vriU appear m the se(|uel. But at the 
outset they held aloof 

Far different was the reception given to the institution by the 
people for whose heneht it vras designed When they had gmte 
got over their natural suspicion of a stiange thmg, when the giils 
wererfound to bring home their piy legulatly on a Saturday, when 
the dinner proved a real thmg and the hours contmued to he 
meioiful, wbn the girls reported continuously hnd treatment, 
when the evenings spent in the drawing-room were found to he 
delightful, and when other doubts and whispeiings about Miss 
Kennedy's motives, intentions, and seciet character gradually died 
fiway, the Association became popular, and all the needle-girls of 
tie place would fain have joined Miss Kennedy. The thing 
whien did the most to create the popularity was the peimissioa 
for the girls to hung some of their fiiends and people on tLa 
Saturday evening. They ‘ received ’ on Satmday evening they 
were at home • they entertained then guests on that night and, 
though the entertainment cost nothing but the lights, it soon 
became an honoui and a pleasure to receive an invitition, Most 
of those who c&me at first were other girls , they were shy and 
stood about all aims: then they learned their steps then they 
danced: then the weariness vrore out of then eyes and the rosea 
came hack to their cheeks : they forgot the naggings of the work- 
room, and felt for the fiist time the joy of their youth. Some of 
them were inclined at first to be rough and hold, hut the atmo- 
sphere calmed them ; they either came no more, or if they came 
they were quiet ; some of them affected a superior and contemp- 
tuous air, not uncommon with ‘young persons’ when they are 
jealous or envious, hut this is a mood easily cured ; some of them 
were frivolous, but these were also easily subdued. For always 
with them was Miss Kennedy heiself, a Juno, their queen, whose 
maimer was so kind, whose smile was so sweet, whose voice was 
e«j soft, whose greeting was so warm, and yet-jet , . . who 
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eould not be resisted, even by tlie boldest or the most fuvoloiiS. 
The first step was not to he afiaid of Miss Kennedy: at no aub- 
Be^uent stage of their acquaintance did any cease to respect her. 

As for itehekdh. she would not come on Saturday evening, as 
it was pait of hei Sabbath , bat Nelly proved of the greatest use 
la maiiitaiuing the decomm and in promoting the spint of the 
evenings, which wanted, it is true, a leader. 

Sometimes the girls’ mothers would come, especially those 
who had not too many babies, they sat with folded hinds and 
wcndeimg eyes, while their daughters danced, while Mms 
Kenaedy sang, or Mi Goslett played his fiddle Angela went 
among them, talking in hci sympathetic way, and won their con- 
fidence, so that they pieseutly responded and told her all their 
troubles and woe Or sometimes the fatheis would be brought, 
but very seldom came twice Now and then a brother would 
appear, but it was many weeks before the kothers began to come 
regukly, when they did, it became appaient that there was 
something in the place more attractive than brotherly duty or the 
love of dancing. Of course, sweetheaits were bound to come 
whether they liked it or not. Theie were, at first, many little 
hitches, disagreeable mcidents, rebellious eihibitions of temper, 
bad behaviour, mistakes, social sms, and other things of which the 
chronicler must be mute, because the general result is all that we 
desire to record. And this was satisfactoiy. For the first time 
the girls leained that there were joys in hfe, joys even within 
their reach, with a little help, poor as they weie ; joys which 
cost them nothing. Among them were girls of the very humblest, 
vrho had the greatest difficulty m presenting a decent appearance, 
who lived m crowded lodgings or in poor houses with their 
numeioua brothers and sisteis pale-faced girls: heavy-hearted 
gills • joyless maulens, loveless maidens : girls who from long 
houis of woik, and from want of open aii and good food, stooped 
their shouldeis and dragged their limbs— when Angela saw them 
first, she wished that she was a man to use strong language 
against their employeis Eow she violated all principles of social 
economy, ^nng clothes, secretly lending money, visitmg motheis, 
paying rent, and all without any regard to supply and demand, 
marketable value, puce cuirent, worth of labour, wages rate, 
averages, peicentages, interest, capital, commeicial rules, theory 
of trade, encouragement of over-population, would be too dis- 
graceful to nariate , indeed, sbe blushed when she thought of the 
beautiful and heait- warming science m which she had so greatly 
distinguished heiself, and on which she trampled daily. Yet if, 
on the one side, theie stood cold science, and, on the other, a 
Buffering girl, it is ridiculous to acknowledge lhat the girl always 
won the day. 

Among the girls was one who interested Angela greatly, not 
because she was pretty, for she was not pretty at all, but plain to 
look upon, and Ume, kt bacsuae she tore a very hard lot with 
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p'*t:anc6 smd courage ■rery beautiful to see Sue bad a sister wbo 
Fas crippled and bad a weak back, so that sbe could not sit aii 
long, nor earn much. Sbe had a mother who was giowina: old 
and weak of eight, so that she could not earn much she had n 
young brother who hved like the spanows, that is to say, he laa 
wild in the streets and stole his daily biead, and was rapidly 
nsing to the dignity and rank of an habitual ciiminal. He 
seldom, however, came home, except to borrow or beg for money. 
She had a father, whose name was never mentioned, so that ne 
was certainly an undesirable father, a bad baigam of a father, a 
father impossible, viewed in connection with the Fifth Command- 
ment. This was the girl who burst into teais when she saw the 
roast beef for the fiist time. Her tears were caused by a number 
of reasons: first, because she was hungry and her condition wss 
low ; secondly, because roasted beef to a hungry giil is a thing 
too beautiful, tbiidly, because while she was feasting, her sister 
and her mother wcie starving, lie ciipplcd sister presently 
came to the house and remained m it all day. Wbat special 
airangements were m.ade with Eebekah, the Spiut of Commeice, 
as regards her pay I know not but ebe came, did a little work, 
sat (8 lay down m the diawing-room most of the time , and 
presently, under Miss Kennedy’s instruction, began to piactise on 
the piano. A workgirl, actually a workgirl, if you please, play- 
ing scales, witb a one, two, three, four, one, two, three, four, just 
ns if she was a lady living m the Mde End Road or the daughter 
of a clerk in the brewery 1 

Yes the giils who had formerly worked in unhealthy rooms 
till half-past eight now woiked in well-ventilated rooms till half- 

i iast SIX. they had time to lest and run about: they had good 
bod they had cheerful talk they weie encouraged- Captan 
Sorensen came to read to them • m the evening they had a 
delightful room to sit m, where they could read and talk, or 
dance, or listen. While they read the books wbicb Miss Kennedy 
laid on tbe table for them, she would play and sing. Fii-st, she 
chose simple songs and simple pieces , and as their taste for music 
giew, so her music improved , and every day found the drawmg- 
roiim moie attractive, and the guls more loth to go home She 
watched her expeiiment with the keenest inteiest , the girls weia 
certainly growing more refined m manner and in thought Even 
Rebekah was soltening daily , she looked on at the dance without 
a shudder, even when the handsome young woikman clasped 
Nelly Sorensen by the waist and whiiled her round the room ; 
and she owned that there was music in the world, outside her 
little chapel, far sweeter than anything they had within it. As 
for Nelly, she simply worshipped Whatever Miss Kennedy did 
was right and beautiful and perfect m her eyes ; nor, in her 
ignoiance of the woild, did she ponder any moie over that fi.ct 
difiiLulty of hers, why a lady, and such a lady, had corns to 
Stepnev Green to be a drewmsker, 
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CHAPTER H7. 

i'r:3 I13IIBEB PASSIO:. 

E 'ji aiwayj a diiigc’om tMnG; for two voimg per^oM of oppost^ 
Tr.s3 to live together under the same loof, even when the My is 
plain and at firut sight unatlraetive, and when the young man is 
otupid. For they get to know one another. Now, so great is the 
haauty of human nature, even in its second-rate or third-rate pro- 
ductions, that love generally follows when one of the two, by 
confession or unconscious self-betrayal, stands revealed to the 
ether. It IS not the actual man or woman, you see, who is loved 
—it is the ideal, the possible, the model or type from which the 
specimen is copied, and which it distinctly resembles. But thinli 
of the dancer when the house m which these young people find 
themselves is not a large country house wbeie many aie gathered 
together of like puismts, hut an olscurti hoai ding-house in a 
Society-forgotten suhmb, where these two had only each other to 
talk to Add to this that they me both interested m an evperi« 
ment of the grea<'est delic.icj, m which the least fidse step would 
he fatal. Add, fuither, the fact that each is astonished at tho 
other* the one to find m a dresamaaer the refinement and all the 
accomplishments of a lady, the to find m a cabinet-maker 
the distinguishing maiks of a gentleman, the same way of looking 
Dt things and talkmg about them ; the same bearing and the same 
eomtesy. 

The danger was even made gi'eater by what seemed a pre* 
Tcnlive, namely, by the way in which at the beginning Angela so 
very firmly put down hoi foot on the subject of ‘ keeping company’ : 
there was to be no .attempt at love-making , on that undeistanding 
the two could, and ci.d, go .about toscAer as much as Ihev pleased. 
?,’h.it followed nitmady was that more and moie they began to 
coasidei, each the othei, as a problem of an mteiesting character. 
Amgela observed that tk }ovmg workman, whom she had at first 
consideied of a fuvolous disposition, seemed to be growing mors 
senous in his views of things, and even when he laughed there 
was method m his follv No men are so solemn, she reflected, a? 
tie dull oi eompieheiiiion ; perhaps the entremely seiious cha- 
raotei of the place in which they lived was making him dull, too. 
It IS difficult, certainly, for anyone to go on haghing at Stepney; 
the childien, who heg.n hy knghmg, like children everywhere, 
have to give up the piactice before they arc eiiiht years’ ot age, 
because the streets are so insufieiahly dull , tie gtown-up people 
never bugh at all, when immigiaiits .''iii'-e from livelier quarters, 
say Manchester oi Sheffield, after a certam time of residence— the 
period varies with the mercurial temperament of frs patl''5t— they 
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no more. ‘ Surely/ tAoujht Aajcia, ‘ ha is setti’ i? dorni , 
ho -Will soon find rrork ; he vr J1 beeomo like other men o. his cl^ss ; 
and then, no doubt, he will fall in love \fith Nelly, Nothing 
could be more suitable. 

By saying to heiself, oyer and over again, that this arrange- 
ment should take place, she had got to persuade herself that it 
certainly would, ‘ Nelly possessed/ she said, ‘ the refinement of 
manner and nature, without which tho young man would be 
wretched; she was affectionate and sensible; it wonld certainly 
dojery well.’ And she was hardly conscions, while she airangea 
this in her own head, of a certam uneasy feeling in her mind, 
which in smaller creatures might have been called jealousy. 

So far, there had been little to wairant the belief that things 
were advancing in the diiection she desired. He was not much 
more attentive to Nelly than to any other of her girls worse still, 
cs she reflected with trepidation, there were many symptoms by 
which he showed a preference foi quite another person. 

As for Harry, it was usele«s for him to conceal from Limself 
toy longer the fact that he was by this time head-ovsr-eais in 
love. The situation offered greater temptations than his stienglh 
could withstand. He succumbed— whatever tne end might he he 
TOs m love. 

If one comes to think of it, this was rather a remarkable result 
of a descent into the Lower Legions. One expects to meet in the 
Home of Dull Ugliness things lepeilent, coaise, enjoying the ffee- 
doni of Natnie, unrestiained, unconventional. Harry found, on the 
contraiy, the sweetness of Eden, r fair garden of delights, in which 
sat a peerless lady, the Queen of Beauty, a very Venus. All his 
life, that IS, since be had begun to thmk about kive at all, he had 
stoutly held and strenuously maintained that it was M-nsjc$U, 
high ti'eason, to love, for a man to thiow away— he used to say 
‘ throw away ’—upon a maiden of low degree the passion which 
should be offered to a lad /—a demoiselle The position was cer- 
tainly altered, inasmuch as he was no longer of gentle birth. 
Therefore, he signed, he would no longer pietend to the hand of .y 
lady. At first he used to m.ake Eesolutions, as bravely as a Co''’ 
cf Directois • he wonld aiise and flee to the desert-any pL ■■ j 
would be a desert without her be would get out of temptation : 
he would go back to Piccadilly, and there fo.get her. Yet he 
remained • yet every day he sought her again ; eveiy day his 
condition became moie hopeless • every day he continued to walk 
TTiih her, play duecs with her, smg with her, dance with her, srguo 
nth her, leain from her, teach her, watch over her, and felt the 
s”’ thine of her presence, and at meeting and parting touched hsi 

13 . 

She was so well educated, he said, strengthening his faith : sho 
V -s so kindly and considerate : her manners were so perfect ■ s! e 
r.3 so beautiful and graceful • she knew so well how to command, 
L <t he wffl constrained to own that no ledy of his acquamtenic: 
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TO, 01 could be, hei supeiior. To cal! her a dreasmakei m Ic 
euDoble and sanctify tie whole craft. She should be to that nr! 
what Cecilia is to music— its patron saint: she should be to him- 
self— yet, what would be the endP He smiled grimly, thinking 
that there was no need to speculate on the end, when as yet theie 
had been no beginning, He could not make a beginning. If he 
ventured on some shy and modest tentative in the direction of— 
call it an understanding— she froze. She was alwaj s on the watch : 
she seemed to say, ‘Thus far you may piesume, but no farther,’ 
What did it mean ^ Vv’ as she really resolved never to receive his 
advances? I)id she dislike him’’ That could hardlv be Was 
she watching him ? Was she afiaid to trust him ? That might 
be. Or wss she already engaged to some other fellow— some 
superior fellow— perhaps with a shop— gracious heavens 1— of his 
own ? That might be, though it made him cold to think it pos- 
sible. Or did she have some past history, some unhappy compli- 
cation of the affections, which made her as cold as Dian P That, 
too, might be. 

The ordinary young man, thrown into the society of half-a- 
dozen working girls, would have begun to fliit and talk nonsense 
with all of them together, or with one after the other. Harry 
was not that kind of young man. Them is always, by the blessing 
of kind heaven, left unto us a remnant of those who hold womin 
sacied, and continually praise, woiship, and reverence the name of 
love. He w.a8 one of those young men. To flirt with a millnef 
did not seem a delightful thing to him, at any time And in this 
case there was anothej reason why he should not behave in the 
maimer customary to the would-be Don Juan : it was simply /o 
ie gmtilkomme', he was tolerated among them all os a kind ol 
unspoken, but understood, parole. Miss Kennedy received him in 
conhdence that he would not abuse her kindness 

One Sunday afternoon when they were walking together— 
it was in one of the warn days of Last September— in Victoria 
Park, they had a conversation v.’hiuh led to really important 
things Theie are one or two very pietty walks in that garden, 
and though the season was late, and the leaves mostly yellow, 
brown, crimson, or golden, there were still flowers, and the orna- 
mental water was bright, and the path crowded with people who 
looked happy, because the sun was shining; they had all dined 
plentifully, with copious beer, and the girls bad got on their best 
things, and the swains weie gallant with a flower m the button- 
hole and a cigai between the lips. There is, indeed, so little 
difference between the iich and the poor; can even Hyde Park 
in the season go beyond the flower and the cigar P In certain 
tropical lands, the first step in civilisation is to buy a mosquilo 
curtain, though your dusky epidermis is as impervious as a croco- 
dile’s to the sting of a mosquito. In this realm of England the 
fust step towards gentility is the twopenny smoke, to which wo 
WEg, though it is made of .] cabbage, Ihougii it maksa 
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&8 Eoath raw, tha tongue sore, the lips cr’ched, the eyes red, 
the nerves shaky, and the temper short. Who would not safer 
in such a cause ? 

It began with a remsik of Angela’s about his continued 
laziness. He replied, evasively, that he had intended to take a 
long holiday, in order to look round and consider what was best 
to be done, that he liked holidays' that he meant to introduce 
holidays into the next trade dispute: that his hohdays enabled 
him to woik a little for Miss Kennedy, without counting hia 
lordship, whose Case he had now diawn up : that he was now 
ready for work whenever, he added aiiily, work was re.ady for 
him: and that he was notj in fact, quite sure that Stepney and its 
neighbourhood would prove the best place for him to work out 
his hfe. 

‘I should think,’ said Angela, ‘that it would be as good a 
place as any you would hud in Ameiica.’ 

‘If you tell me to stay. Miss Kennedy,’ he replied, with a 
sudden eainestness, ‘ I will stay ’ 

She instantly froze, and chillingly said that if his inteiists 
required him to go, of couise be would go. 

Tl^erefore, Harry, after a few moments’ silence, during wh’ch 
he battled with the temptation to ‘have it out ’there and then, 
before all the happy shepbeids and shepheidesses of Bethnal 
Green, returned to his onginal form, and made as if those 
words had not been spokeu and that effect not been pioduced. 
You may notice the same thmg with children who have been 
scolded. 

‘ Did you ever consider. Miss Kennedy, the truly happy con- 
dition of the perfect cabinet-maker?’ 

‘ Ho : I never did. Is be happy above his fellows ** ’ 

‘Your questions betray your ignorance. Till lately— till I 
returned from America— I never wholly lealiaed what a superior 
creature he is. Why, in the first place, the cabinet-maker is 
.perhaps the only workaiau who never scamps his work, he is a 
responsible man • he takes pride in producing a good and honest 
thing. We have no tricks in our trade, Then, if you care to 
hear — ’ 

‘Pray go on ; let me leam all I can.’ 

‘ Then, we weie the fust to organise ourselves. Our society 
was founded eighty yeais ago, W'’e had no foolish strike, but we 
just met the employers and told them we were going to ariange 
with them what our share should be , and we made a book about 
wages— I do not tbink so good a book has been put together 
this century. Then, we are a respectable lot : you never hear of 
a cabinet-maker in trouble at a police court, very few of us get 
drunk , most of us read books and papers, and have opinions. 
My cousin Dick has veiy stiong opinions. We are critical about 
amusements, and we prefer Henry Irving to a music-hall , we do 
I 
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not allow rough talk in the workshops; we are mostly in6mh:B 
of some Cliurcli, and we know how to value ourselves/ 

‘ I shall know how to value your craft m future/ said Angeb, 
^especially when you are working again/ 

^ Yes, I do not want to work in a shop, yon know ; hut ons 
nay get a place, perhaps, in one of the railway carriage depots, 
or a hotel, or a big factory, where they always keep a cabinet^ 
maker in regular pay. My cousin Dick-Dick the Eadical— 1 « 
cabinet-maker m a Liangle-factoij, I do not know what he 
makes for his mangles, hut that is ihi he is/ 

‘ I have seen your cousin Tom, when he was rolled in the 
mud and before he led oii the hjmn and the procession. You 
must bung me your coubin Duk/ 

^ Dick IS better fun than Tom. Both are terribly in earnest; 
but you will find Dick mterestma/ 

^Does he walk about on Sunday afternconcf Should we be 
likely to meet him heie?’ 

‘Oh, no Dick is loiging his speech for to-night He 
addresses the Advanced Club almost every Sunday evening on 
the House of Lords, or the Chuicb, or the Country Bumpkin’s 
SuSrage, or the Cape question, or Piotection, or the Nihilists, 
or Iieland, or Anieaca, or something. The speech must be red- 
hot, or Ills reputation would be lost So he spends the afternoon 
silking it into the fmnace, so to speak. It doeon’t matter what 
the subject is, always provided that he can lug m the bloated 
sib.tociat and the hated Tory, I assure you, Dick is a most inter- 
estin'^, person,’ 

‘ Do you ever speak at the Advanced Club ? ‘ 

‘I go there, I am a member, now and (hen I say a word, 
V/hen a member maloi a red-hot speech, liimM of insane aceu- 
saxioiis, and sits down emid a lound of epplau^e, it is pleasant to 
up and set hiin right on matters ot '‘acl, because all the 
enthubiasm is killed whin you cone to facts. Some of them do 
not love me at the Club ’ 

‘ They aie real and m e.^rnest, whJa you — 

‘No, Miss Kennedy, they aie not leal, whatever I may h, 
They aie quite conventional. The people like to be roused by 
red-hot, scorching speeches, they want burning questions, intol- 
erable giievances, so the speakers find them or invent them, 
As for the audience, they have had so many sham gnevances 
told m red-hot woids that they have become callous, and don’t 
know of any ml ones, The indignation of the speakers is a 
sham, the entliusifasm of the listeners is a sham, they applaud 
the eloquence, but as for the stuff that is said, it moves them not 
As for his politics, the British workman has got a vague idea 
that things go batter for him under the Liberals. When the 
Liberals come m, a^'ter making promises by the thousand, and 
when, like their predecessors, they have made the miual mess, 
confidence is shaken, Then he wlows the Conservatives, who 
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atain, aad gives tiem aaotlj :’’.cr,. J.j u it ui/itti; vrhieh 
side IS m to the Biitish vro.k.i'ai * ’ 

‘And they ue not disaouwentei,’ iLhed Angela, ‘with tleir 
own lives ? ’ 

‘Jfot one bit. They don’t want to change their own lives, 
TThy should they?’ 

‘ All these psopla in the paih to-day,’ sb contiimetl, ‘are they 
workingmen?’ 

‘ Yes • some of them : the bettor cort. Of courcs-— ’ Eairy 
looked round and surveyed the crowd, ‘ of course, when you open 
B garden of this sort for the people, the well-dressed come, and 
the ragged stay away and hide. Thors is plenty of ragged staff 
round and about us, bat it hides, Aud theia is plenty ot comfoit 
which walks abroad and shows lisalf Tbs end of London is the 
home of little industries. ILie, for inslanoe, they make the 
tbngs which belong to other things ’ 

‘ That seems a riddle,’ said Angela 

‘I mean things like card-boxes, pill-boies, ornamented bones 
of all kinds, for confectioners, druggists and drfpers, they make 
all kinds of such things for wkolesale houses. Why, theie are 
hundreds of trades in this great negketed city of East London, of 
which we know nothing. You see the mamilactmm Here they 
are with their wives, and their sons, and their daughters : they all 
lend a hand, and between them the thing is made.’ 

‘ And are they discontented'” asked Angela, with persistence. 

‘ Not they : they get as much happiness as the money will 
run to. At the same time, if the Palace of Delight were once 
built — ’ 

‘Ah !’ cried Angela, with a sigh. ‘The Palace of Delight: 
the Palace of Delight : we must have it : if it is only to make the 
people discontented.’ 

They walked home presently, and in the evenin? they played 
together, one or two of the girls being piesent, in the ‘ tewing- 
room.’ The music softens : Angela repented her coldness of the 
afternoon. When the giils were gone, and they weie walkmg 
Bide by side beneath moonlight on the quiet gieen, she made 
shyly a little attempt at compensation. 

‘If,’ she said, ‘you should M work here in Stepney, you 
would be willing to stay?’ 

‘ I would stay,’ he replied, ‘ if you bid me stay— or go, if you 
bid me go.’ 

‘ I would bid you stay,’ she repKed, speakmg as clearly and as 
firmly as she could, ‘because I like your society and because v r 
have been, and will be, I hope, veiy helpful to us. But if I h.i 
you stay,’ she laid hex hand upon his arm, ‘it must be on ur 
Busunderstandmg.’ 

‘ I am your servant,’ he said, with a little agitation in his v'ka 
'1 anderstand nothing but what you wish me to understand. 

iS 
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CHAPTER XV, 

A EPLEIDID OUSE, 

i'j \f£B a strange coincidence that only two days after ti’j co3' 
versation with Miss Kennedy, Hairy receiTed his first oiler of 
employment. 

It came from the Breweiy, and was in the first instance a 
mere note sent hy a cleik, inviting ‘II. Qoslett’ to call at the 
Accountant’s Office at ten in the morning, The name, standing 
hare and naked hy itself, without any preliminary title of respect. 
Mister, Master, or Sieur, presented, Harry thought, a very miser- 
able appearance. Perhaps it would be difficult to find a readier 
method of insulting a man than to hurl his own name at his head. 
One may understand how Louis Capet must have felt when thus 
reduced to a plain simplicity. 

‘ What on earth,’ Harry asked, forgetting his trade, ‘can they 
want with me * 

In business houses, working men, even of the gentle craft of 
cabinet-malcmg, generally cany with them tools, sometimes wear 
an apron, always have their trousers turned up, and never wear a 
collar— using, instead, 8 red muffler, which keeps the throat 
warmer, and does not so readily show the efi'ects of London fog 
and smoke. Also some of their garments are sometimes made of 
corduroy, and their jackets have bulging pockets, and their hats 
not iinfrequently have a pipe stuck in them. This young working 
man repaired to the trysting-place in the easy attire m which he 
was wont to roam about the bowers of the East End. That is to 
say, he looked like a caielessly dre.'8ed gentleman, 

Harry found, at the office, his uncle. Mi. Bunker, who snorted 
when he saw his nephew. 

‘What are you doing here?’ he asked. ‘Can’t you waste 
your time and king disgrace on a hard-woiking uncle outside the 
place where he is known and respected ? ’ 

Harry sighed. 

‘ Few of us,’ he said, ‘sufficiently respect their uncles. And 
with simA an uncle -ah I’ 

What more might have passed between them, I know not, 
Fortunately, at this point, they were summoned to the presence 
of the Chief Accountant, 

He knew Mr, Bunker and shook hands with him. 

jk this your nephew, Mr. Bunker?’ he asked, looking 
curiously at the very handsome young fellow who stood befoin 
him with a careless air. 

‘ Tes, he’s my nephew; at least, he says so,’ said Mr. Eonkci!, 
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ssiiily. * Perhaps, sir, you wouldn’t mind teliiiig hui whal y^a 
want, and letting him go. Then we can get to business,’ 

‘ My business is with both of you.’ 

‘Both of usf’ Mr Bunker looked uneasy, What busiac.') 
could that be in which he was connected with his nephew ? 

‘ Perhaps I had better read a portion of a letter received by e® 
yesterday from Miss Messenger. That portion which concerns 
you, Mr. Bunker, is as follows.’ 

Bather a remarkable letter had been received at the Brewery 
on the previous day &om Miss Messenger. It was remaikabk, 
and, indeed, disquieting, because it showed a disposition to inter- 
fere in the management of the Great Concern, and the interference 
of a young lady m the Brewery boded ill. 

The Chief Brewer and the Chief Accountant read it together. 
They were a mve and elderly pair, both in their sixties, who had 
been regaided by the late Mr. Messenger as mere boys. Foi he 
was in the eighties 

‘Yes,’ said the Chief Brewer, as his colleague read the missive 
with a sigh, ‘ I know what you would say. It is not the thing 
itself, the thing is a small thing, the man may even be worth 
his pqy ; but it is the spirit of the letter, uhe spiiit, that concerns 
me.’ 

‘It is the spirit,’ echoed the Chief Accountant, 

‘ Either,’ said the Chief Brewer, ‘ we rule here, or we do not.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the Chief Accountant, ‘ and well pui’ 

‘If we do not,’— here the Chief Biewer rapped the middle 
knuckle of the back of his lelt-hand forefinger with the tip of hia 
right-hand forefinger,— ‘ if we do not, what then? ’ 

They gazed upon each other for a moment in great sadness, 
having before their eyes a hazy vision in which Miss Messenger 
walked through the Brewery, putting down the mighty and 
lowermg salaiies A grateful reward for long and faithful se^ 
Tices I At the thought of it, these two servants in their own eyes 
became patriarchal, as regards the length of years spent in tire 
Brewery, and their long services loomed before them as so devoted 
and so faithful as to place them above the lewardmg power of any 
salaiy. 

The Chief Accountant was a tall old gentleman, and he stood 
in a commandmg position on the hearth-iug, the letter m one 
hand and a pair of double eye-glasses m the other. 

‘ You will see from what I am about to read to you, Mr. 
Bunker,’ he began, ‘that yonr services, such as they were, to too 
late Mr. Messenger, will not go imrewaided ’ 

Very good, so far; bat what had his reward to do wit’j Iso 
nephew? 

‘ You were a good deal with Ur. Messenger at one I 
remember, Mr. Bunker,’ 

‘I WEs: a great clesV 
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‘Qdte so -ciiiite so ; you cssislod Min, I belioTO, riti Lia 
bss pioperty 4d tenanlo, tad so fortli ? ’ 

‘I did.’ Mr. Bimlifci cMared ks throat. ‘I did, and often 
II:. Mesgsnger ~oaid kk ot ths lowaid I was to haie when h® 
T .a tooh.’ 

‘He lo't you notliinp', Lowevei, po&uUy because he forgot. 
You ought, therefore, to he the mwe gialtfid to Miss Mtssengc: 
or remembering you ; paitieulaily ?3 the young hidy h.^o ody 
heard of you by some hud of chance.’ 

‘ Has she— has she— sont something ? ’ he ashed, 

The Chief Accounuont smiled graciously. 

‘She has sent a mj consiieralle piescnt indeed.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ Ml. Buakei’s Sage.s closed as if they wc-‘9 gmpplicg 
nth hank notes. 

‘Is It,’ he asked in trembling accents,- ‘ is it a che‘|uc P ’ 

‘I think, Ml, Bunker, that yon will like her present better 
than a cheque.’ 

‘ Thero can be nothing better lh.an one of Miss Messongo/s 
cheques,’ he replied gallantly. ‘Nothing in the woild, esctt/f 
perhaps one that's bigger, I cappose it’s notes, then P ’ 

‘Listen, Mr. Bunker'— 

‘ “ Consideung the vaiions seinces rendeied to my grandklhor 
by Mr, Bunker, with whom I helieve you aio acquainted, m con- 
nection With his pioperty in Stepney aid the neighhouihood, I 
am anxious to make him some substantiul piesent, I haTO thei'S- 
fore caused inquunes to be made as to the best way of doing thb. 
I bam that he has a nephew named Eeniy Goslelt, by trade a 
cabmet-malffir,”’ heie Mr.Bunkei made xiolent efforts to suppress 
emotion, ‘ “ who is out of employment. I piopose that he should 
be received into the Bmweiy, that a shop with all that he wants 
should be fitted tip foi him, and that he attend drily, until any- 
thing better offers, to do all that may be requiied in Lis bade, I 
should wish him to be independent as regaids ume of attendance, 
and that he should be paid at the pioper late for piece-work. In 
this way, I hope Mr. Bunker may feel that he has received a 
reward more appropriate to the fiiendly lelationa which seem to 
have existed between my grandfather and himseK than a mere 
matter of money; and I am glad to be able to gratify him m 
finding honourable employment for one who is, I trust, a desoning 
young man.” 

‘ 'Then, Mr. Bunker, thero b this — why, good heavens 1 mas, 
V hat 13 the matter P’ 

For Mr. Bunlier was purple with wrath. Three times h'' 
*3ayed to speak, three times he fiaied. Then he put on his h..l 
aad fiod precipitately. 

‘ What 18 the matter with him P ’ asked the Chief Aceountmt. 

The young workman laughed. 

‘ I believe,’ he replied, ‘ that my uncle expected the che ine ’ 

‘Well, well ! ’ the Chief Accouatmt waved his hmd. ‘ Tb\o 
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is notiiEg more to be said. You will Sud your shop ; one of fee 
porteis will take you to it, you will have all the bioken thmga 
that used to be sent out, kept for you to mend, and— and— all 
that What we want a cabinet-moler for in the Biewery, I do 
not understand. That will do. Stay— yon seem a rather superior 
Und of workman.’ 

‘ I have had an education,’ smd Harry, blushing. 

‘Good, so long as it has not made you discontented. Ee« 
Dsmber that wa want sober and steady men in this place, and 
pod woik.’ 

‘lam not certain yet,’ said Harry, ‘that I shall be able to 
t fee the place.’ 

‘Not take the place P Not take a place in Messenger’s 
Brewery ? Do you know that iieiybody who conducts himself 
well heie is hooked for hfe Do you know what you are 
throwing awayp Not take the place'’ Why, you may be 
cabinet-makei for the Breweiy till they actually pension you o5 ’ 

‘ I am— I am a kttle uncertain in my dtsignc foi the fato. 
I must ask for a day to concidei ’ 

‘Take a day. If, to-mon'ow, you do not pretent youiself in 
the woikshop piepaed for yon, I shall tell iiiss Messenger that 
you have refused her o&r.’ 

Harry walked eway with a quickened pulse. So far he had 
been posturing only as a cabinet-maliei. At the outset he had 
no intention ot doing more then postuie foi a while, and then go 
back to civilised life with no moie dillerence than that caused by 
the revelation of his p,iientage As for doing work, or taking a 
wage, that was very, veiy far liom ms mind. Yet now he mast 
either accept the place, with the pay, oi he must stand confessed 
a humbug, There remained but one othei way, which was c 
worse way than the other two. He might, that is to say, refuse 
the work without assigning any reason. He would then appear 
in the chaiactei of a lazy and worthless woikman— an idle ap- 
pi entice, indeed, one who would do no woik while theie wia 
money in the locker for another day of sloth. With what face 
would he stand befoie Miss Kennedy, revealed m these— his truo 
colours P 

It was an eiceilent opportunity for flight. That occurred to 
him. But flight I— and alter that last talk with the woman 
v/hose voice, whose face, whocs graemness had so fflled his 
head and inflamed liis imagination. 

He walked away, comideimg 

When a man is veiy much pcrplesed, he often does a great 
many little odd things, Thus, Hairy began by looking into tho 
office where bis cousin sat. 

Josephus’s desk was in fee warmest pait of the room, near 
the fire— so much promotion he had received, lie sat among 
LJi-a-dozen lads of seventeen or twenty yeaisof age, who did 
fee V7.*:k 0*" siMi’io; enlciiS a fee books. Thj b 
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did too, and had done eteiy day for forty years. Beside hiia 
stood a great iron safe where the hooks were put away at night. 
The door was open. Harry looked in, caught the eye of hia 
cousin, nodded encouragingly, and went on hs way, his hands 
in his pockets. 

When he came to Mrs. Bormalack’s, he went in there too, and 
found Lord Davenant ansiously waiting for the conduct of the 
Case to he resumed, in order that he might put up his feet and 
take his morning nap. 

‘ This is my last morning,’ Harry said. ‘ As for your Case, 
old hoy, it is as complete as I can make it, and we had hettet 
send It in as soon as we can, unless you can find any more 
evidence.’ 

‘No— no,’ smd his loidsHp, who found this familiarity a 
relief after the stately enjoyment of the title, ‘theie will he 
no more evidence. Well, if there’s nothing more to he done, Mr, 
Goslett, I think I will’— here he lifted his feet— ‘and if yon soo 
Clara Martha, tell her that— that — ’ 

Here he fell asleep. 

It was against the rules to visit the Dressmakers’ Association 
in the mormng or afternoon, Hairy therefore went to the room 
where he had fitted his lathe, and began to occupy himself with 
the heaufiful cabinet he was making for Miss Kennedy, But he 
was restless: he was on the eve of a very important step, To 
take a place , to he actually paid for piece-work , is, if you please, 
a very different thmg from pretending to have a trade. 

Was he prepared to give up the bfe of culture f 

He sat down and thought what such a surrender would mean. 

Pirst, there would be no club : none of the pleasant dinners 
at the little tables with one or two of his own friends • no easy 
chair in the smokmg-ioom for a wet afternoon none of the talk 
with the men who are actually in the ring— political, liteiary, 
artistic, and dramatic : none of the pleasant consciousness that 
you are behind the scenes, which is enjoyed by so many young 
lellows who belong to good clubs. The club in itself would be 
a great thing to surrender. 

Nest, there would be no society. 

He was at that age when society means the presence of 
beautiful g^ls . therefore, he loved society, whether in the form 
of a dance, or a dinner, or an at-home, or an afteinoon, or a garden 
paity, or any other gathering where young people meet and 
exchange those ideas which they fondly imagine to be original. 
Well, he must never think any mote of society, That was closed 
to him. 

Next, he must ^ve up moot of the accomplishments, graces, 
arts, and sbll which he had acquired by dint of great assidmty 
and much practice, Billiaids, at which he could hold his own 
against most, fencing, at which he was capable of becoming a 
piofeasM j Aootmg, w which ho was ready to challenge any 
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k&iim.] riding; the talhng of diffeieat languages; what 
would it help him now to he a master m these arts'P They must 
all go; for the future he would hare to work nine hours a day 
for tenpence an hour, which is two pounds a week, allowing for 
Satuiday afternoon. There would simply be no time for piao- 
tising any single one of these things, even if he could afford the 
purcWe of the instruments required. 

Agam ; ha would have to gneve and disappoint the Mndest 
man in the whole world— Lord Jocelyn. 

I think it speaks well for this young man that one thing did 
not trouble him— the question of eating and dunking. He would 
dine no more ; woiking men do not dme ; they stoke. He would 
drink no more wine . well, Harry always considered beer a most 
excellent and delicious beverage, particularly when you get it 
unadulterated. 

Could he give up ah thece things ? He did not conceive it 
possible, you see, that a man should go and become a workman, 
receiving a wage and obejing oiders, and atteiwaida resume his 
old place among gentlemen, as if nothing had happened Indeed, 
it would lequiie a vast amount of explan.ition 

Then he began to considei what he would get if he remained. 

Ofte thing only would reward him He was so far gone la 
love, that foi this girl’s sake he would renounce everything and 
become a woikman indeed 

He could notwoik' the quiet of the room oppressed him; 
he must he up and moving while this struggle went on 

Then he thought of his uncle Bunker and laughed, remem- 
bermg his discomfiture and wrath. While he was laughmg the 
door opened, and the very man appealed. 

He had lost his purple hue, and was now, in fact, rather pale, 
and his cheeks looked fiabby. 

‘ Nephew,’ he said huskily, ‘I want to talk to you about this 
thing , give over sniggerin’, and talk seiious now,’ 

‘Let us be serious’ 

‘This is a most dreadful mistake of Miss Messenger’s: you 
know at first I thought it must be a joke That was why I went 
away , men of my age and respectability don’t like jokes. But 
it was no joke. I see now it is just a mere dreadlul mistake, 
which you can set right.’ 

‘How can I set itnght?’ 

‘To be sure, I could do it myself, very easily. I have only 
got to write to her, and tell her that you’ve got no character, ana 
nobody knows if you know your trade.’ 

‘I don’t thmk that would do, because I might write as 
well — ’ 

‘The hast plan would be for you to refuse the situation and 
go away again. Look here, boy ■ you come 6om no one knows 
where; you hve no one knows how; yon don’t do any work— 
roy impression is, you doji’t want any ; and you’ve only come to 
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rflial you era boiw or steal That’s my opinion. No^?, 
t:i’t let’s eigue, but just Iwtea. If you’ll go away quietly, 
r-jihout any tuss, just telling them at the Biewery that you’ve 
pt to go, I’ll give you— yes— I’ll give you— twenty pounds down ! 
i'bere!’ 

‘ Very liberal indeed ' Bat I am afraid — ’ 

‘I’ll make it twenty-five. A man of spirit can do anything 
with twenty-five pounds dovm. Why, he might p to the other 
end of the woild. If I weie you I’d go there. Large openings 
there for a lad of spuit— large openings! Twenty-five pounds 
down, on the nail.’ 

‘ It seems a generous oficr, still — ’ 

‘lothing,’ Mr. Bunker went on, ‘has gone well since you 
came. Theie’s this die.idfal mislake of Miss Messenger’s , then 
that Miss Kennedy’s job I didn’t make anything out of that 
compared with what I might, and there’s the — ’ He stopped 
because he was thinking oi the houses. 

‘ I leaf you to go,’ he added, almost plamtively. 

‘And that, very much, is one of the reasons why I want to 
stay. Because, you see, you have not yet answered a question ol 
mine. What did you get for me when you tiaded me away ? ’ 

For the second timo his question produced a very remaskable 
effect upon the good man, 

TlTien he had gone, slamming the door behind Mm, Harry 
smiled sweetly. 

‘ I know,’ he said, ‘ that he b'ls done “ something,” as they call 
it. Bunker is afraid. And I— jes— I shall find it out and teiiity 
him still more. But, in oxder to find it out, I must stay. And if 
I stay, I must be a workman. And wear an apron! And a 
biown-paper cap i No, I diaw the line above apions. No con- 
sideiation shall induce me to wear an apion. Not even— no— c:! 
if 'he were to make the 7?oa a confhtion of nniinge,’ 

t'HAPTKP. XVI. 

EAEBl’S DECISION. 

El! spent the afternoon wandering about the streets of Stepney, 
fsli of the new thought that here might be bis future home. This 
reflection made him regard the place from quite a novel point of 
view, As a mere outsider, he had looked upon the place enti- 
cally, with amusement, with pity, with horror (in lainy weather', 
with wonder (m sunshiny days). He was a spectator, whifi 
before Ms eyes were played as many little comedies, comediettas, 
or tragedies, or melodramas as there were inhabitants But no 
fames, he remarked, and no builesqnes. The life of industry con- 
tdas no elements of faioe or of burlesque, But if he took this 
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defisiye step ha would have to look upon the Eaot End from 
an made point of view ; he would be himself one of the actors, he 
would play his own little comedy. Therefoie he must mtioduce 
the emotion of sympathy, and suppress the critical attitude alto- 
gether. 

There was once an Earl who went away and became a sailor 
before the mast; he seems to have enjoyed sailoring better than 
legislatmg, but was, by accident, inglorionsly drowned while so 
engaged. There was also the Honouiable Timothy Clitheroe 
Dayenant, who was also supposed to he drowned, but in reality 
exercised until bis death, and apparently with happiness, the cralt 
of wheelwright. There was another unfortunate nobleman, well 
known to fame, who became a butcher in a colony, and liked it, 
Precedents enough of yoluntary descent and eclipse, to say nothing 
of the mvoluntaiy obscuiations, as when an inign had to teach 
dancing, or the son of a Royal Duke was fain to become a village 
schoolmaster. These histoiical parallels pleased Harry’s fancy 
until he recollected that he was hunseK only a son of the people 
and not of noble descent, so that thoy really did not bear upon hs 
case, and he conld find not one single precedent in the whole of 
history parallel with himself. ‘Mme,’ he said, formulating the 
thing, ‘is a very remaikable and unusual case. Here is a man 
brought up to holieve himself of gentle birth, and educated as a 
gentleman, so that theie is nothing in the most liberal training of 
a gentleman that he has not leaintd, and no accomplbhment 
which becomes a gentleman that he has not acquiied. Then he 
learns that he is not a gentleman by birth, and that he is a 
pauper ; wheiefore, why not honest woik ? Woik is noble, to be 
sure, especially if you get tbe kind of work you like, and please 
yonrselt about the time of doing it, nothmg could be a more 
noble spectacle than that of myself working at a lathe for nothing, 
in the old days , would it be quite as noble at the Brewery, doing 
picce-woik ? ’ 

These lefleetions, this putting of the case to himself, this grand 
dubiety, occupied the whole afternoon, l\’hen the evening ceme, 
and it was time for him to present himself in the dwwiag-room, 
he was no further advanced towaids a demsiun. 

The room looked blight and restful ; whoiever Angela went, 
she was accompanied and surrounded by an atmospheie of refine- 
ment, Those who conveised with her became iniected with her 
cultuie ; therefoie, the place was like any drawing-ioom at the 
West End, save for the fumilme, which was simple. Ladiec 
would have noticed, even m such httle thmgs, m the way u 
which the girls sat and earned themselves, a note of differeneo. 
To Harry these minuto weie unknown, and he saw only a loni?- 
M of girls quietly hiippy and apparently well-bred some v .3 
Koding; some were talking, one or two were ‘making’ soio 
thing lor tbemselves, thnueb tbeir busy fingers h.id been at ^ ).k 
si! (by. Holly and liits Heimody woo-i li^itining to tha C .ytui. 
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who was teSiag a yam of his old East ladiamaii. Tho thrses 
made a pretty group, hliaa Kennedy seated on a low stool at tns 
Captain’s knee, while the old man leaned forward in his arm- 
chair, his daughter beside him watching, m her affectionate and 
pretty way, the face of her patron. 

The quiet, peaceful air of the room, the happy and contented 
faces which befoie had been so harassed and worn, struck the 
young man’s heart, Part of this had been his doing ; could he go 
away and leave the brave giil who headed the little enterprise to 
the tender mercies of a Bunkei P The thought of what he was 
throwing up— the club life, the art life, the hterary life, the 
holiday time, the delightful roving in foieign lands which he 
should enjoy no more— all seemed insignificant considered beside 
this haven of rest and peace in the tioubled waters of the East 
End. He was no philanthropist , the cant of platforms was in- 
toleiable to him , yet he was thinking of a step which meant 
giving up of his own happiness for that of others with, of course, 
the constant society of the woman he loved. Without that com- 
pensation the sacrifice would be impossible 

Miss Kennedy looked up and nodded to him kindly, motioning 
him not to mterrupt the story, which the Captain pi esently finished. 

Then they had a little music and a httle playing, and theft was 
a little dancing— all just as usual j a quiet, pleasant evenmg; and 
they went away. 

‘Ion are silent to-night, Mr. Goslett,’ said Angela, as they 
took their customaiy walk m the qmet httle garden called Stepney 
Green. 

‘Yes. I am like the parrot ; I think the more.’ 

‘Whatismyoui-mmdP’ 

‘This: I have had an offer— an offer of work— from the 
Brewery. Miss Messenger heiself sent the offer, which I am to 
accept, or to refuse, to-moiiow morning’ 

‘ An offer of workp f congiatulate you. Of couise you will 
accept ? ’ She looked at him sharply, even suspiciously. 

‘ I do not know.’ 

‘You have forgotten,’ she said— in other girls the words and 
the tone of her voice would have sounded like an encouragemeni— 

‘ you have forgotten what you said only last Sunday evening ’ 

‘No, I have not forgotten. What I said last Sunday evening 
only increases my emhariassment I did not expect then— I did 
not think it possible that any work here would he offered to me.’ 

‘lathe pay insufficient P’ 

‘ No ; the pay is to he at the usual market rate.’ 

‘Are the hours too long?’ 

‘I am to please myself. It seems as if the young lady hi 
done her best to make me as independent as a man who works 
fcr money can be.’ 

‘Yet you hesitate. WhyP’ 

ife waj silent , thinking what he should tell her. Ths whclj 
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Snti wo’tild have been best; but then, or.6 so selilora tells tbo 
whole truth about anythiug, far less about oneself. He could net 
tell her that he had been masquerading all the tune, after so many 
protestations of being a real woiking man. 

‘Is it that you do not like to make friends among the East 
End workmen ? ’ 

‘No.’ He could answer this with truth. ‘It is not that, 
The working men here are better than I expected to find them, 
They are more sensible, more self-reliant, and less dangerous. To 
be sure, they profess to entertain an unreasoning dislike for rich 
people, and, I belieTe, think that their lives are entirely spent over 
oranges and skittles, I wish they had more knowledge of books, 
and could be got to think in some elemental fashion about Ait. I 
vnsh they had a better sense of beauty, and I wish they could be 
persuaded to cultivate some oi the giaces of life. You shall teach 
them. Miss Kennedy. Also, I wish that tobacco was not then only 
solace. I am very much mterested m them, That is not the 
reason.’ 

‘If you please to tell me—’ she said. 

‘Well then’— he would tell that fatal half-truth,— ‘the reason 
is thjs* you know that I have had an education above what 
Fortune intended for me when she made me the son ol Sergeant 
Goslett.’ 

‘ I know,’ she replied. ‘ It was my case as well , we are com- 
panions in tins great happiness.’ 

‘ The man who conferred this benefit upon me, the best and 
kindest-heaited man in the world, to whom I am indebted for 
more than I can tell you, is willing to do more for me. It I 
please, I may live with him, m idleness ’ 

‘ You may live m idleness f That must be indeed a tempting 
offer 1’ 

‘Idleness,’ he replied, a httle hurt at her contempt for what 
certainly was a temptation for him, ‘does not always mean doing 
nothing.’ 

‘ What would you do, then? ’ 

‘There is the life of culture and art — * 

‘ Oh, no I ’ she replied. ‘Would you ready like to hecome one 
of those poor creatures who think they lead lives devoted to ait P 
Would you like to grow silly over blue china, to quairel about 
colour, to worship Form in poetry, to judge eveiythmg by the 
narrow lules of the latest pedantic fashion p’ 

‘ You know this art woild, then ? ’ 

‘ I know something of it, I have heard of it. Never mind me, 
think of yourself. You would not, you could not, condemn your- 
self to such a life.’ 

‘Not to such a life as you picture. But, consider, I am offercl 
a life of freedom mstead of servitude ’ 

‘Servitude! Why, we are all servants one of the oth^r. 
Society is like the human body, in winch all the limbs belong iO 
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gicli oiliej’. There must he rich and poor, idlers and workers ; rs 
depend one upon the other; if the rich do not work with and h 
the poor, retribution falls upon them. The poor must work for 
the rich, or they will starre; poor or nch, I think it is better to 
fcs poor ; idler or worker, I know it is better to be worker ’ 

He thought of Lord Jocelyn* of the pleasant chambers in 
Piccadilly: of the club; of his ownfriendb. of society: of little 
dinners; of stalls at the theatre* of suppers among actors and 
actresses: of mtists and then* saokiog parties: of the men who 
write, and the men who talk, and the men who know everybody, 
ind are full of stories: of his nding, and hunting, and shooting: 
®f his fencing, and billiards, and cards, 

All these things passed through his brain swiftly, in a moment, 
And then he thought of the beautiful woman beside him, whose 
voice was the sweetest music to him that he had ever heard. 

‘lou must take the offer,’ she went on, and her words fell 
upon his ear like the woids of an oracle to a Greek in doubt. 
‘ "Work at tbe Brewery is not hard. You will have no taskmaster 
set over you; you are free to go and come, to choose your own 
time : there will be, in so great a place there must be, work, quite 
enough to occupy your time. Give up yeammg after an idle hfe, 
and work in patience.’ 

'Is there anythmg,’ he said, ‘to which you could not pe- 
snade mef’ 

' Oh, not for me ! ’ she replied impatiently. ‘ It is for youiself. 
You have your life before you, to thiow away or to use. Tell 
me—’ she hesitated a little ; ‘ you hav e come back to your own kith 
and kin, after many years. They weie strange to you at fiist, all 
tiiese people of the East End— your own people. Now that you 
know them, should you hke to go away from them, altogether 
away, and forget them ? Could you deseit them ? You know, if 
you go, that you will desert them, for between this end of London 
and the other there is a great gulf fixed, across which no one ever 
passes. You will leave us altogether if you leave us now.’ 

At this point Harry felt the veiy strongest desire to make it 
clear that what conceined him most would be the leaving her, but 
he repressed the temptation, and merely remaiked that if he did 
desert his kith and kin, they would not regret him. His uncle 
Bunker, he explamed, had even offered him five-and-lwenty 
punds to go, 

‘ It 18 not that you have done anything, you know, except to 
help us in our little expiiment,’ said Angela. ‘But it is what 
you may do, what you snail do, if you remain.’ 

‘'Whatcanidof’ 

‘You have knowledge: you have a voice: you have a quitk 
eve and a ready tongue: you could lead, you could presms. 
Oh, what a career you might have before you 1 ’ 

‘You think too well of me, Kits Kennedy. I am a very ky 
Bad worthless kind of man,’ 
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‘ao.' S!i 8 fi'jouk her head and umiled, ‘ I know you betr:3 
Lhm you know yoaraelt. I lave watched voa foi these laontha. 
And then, we must not forget, there is our Palace of Dehghh 

‘Are we millionaires?’ 

‘ V/hy, we have already begun it. There is our drawing-room; 
it is only a few weeks old, yet see what a difference there is 
alieady, The giils are happy, their finer tastes are awakened’ 
their natural yearmngs after things delightful are partly satisfied : 
they laugh and sing now; they run about and play. There is 
already somethin® of oar dream realised. Stay with us, and we 
shall see the rest.^ 

He made an effort and again restrained himself. 

‘I stay, then,’ he said, ‘foi your sake— because you command 
me to stay.’ 

Had she done well? She asked herself the question in the 
shelter of her bedroom, with great doubt and anxiety. This yonng 
workman, who might it he chose be a— well, yes— a gentleman— 
quite as good a gentleman as most ot the men who pietend to the 
title— was going to give up whatevei mospects he had in the world, 
at her bidding, and tor her sake I Yet, what he wished was im- 
possible. 

Mat reward, then, had she to offer him that would satisfy 
him? Nothing. Stay, he was only a man. One pretty face was 
as good as another ; he was stiuck with hers for the moment. 
She would put him in the way of being attmcted by another. 
Yes, that would do. This settled in bei own mind, she put the 
matter aside, and, as she was very sleepy, she only murmured to 
heiself, as her eyes closed, ‘Nelly Sorensen,’ 


CHAPTER Xm 

wiAi loim JOCEOT TnoEor;, 

IiB subject of Angela's meditations was not where she thought 
him, in his own hedioom. When he left his adviser, he did not 
go in at once, but walked once or twice up and down the pavement, 
thinking. What he had promised to do was nothing less than to 
reverse, altogether, the whole of his promised life; and this is no 
light matter, even if you do it for love’s sweet sake. And hiss 
Kennedy, being no longer with him, he felt a little chilled fiom 
the fiist enthusiasm. Presently he looked at his watch: it wm 
still early; only half-past ten. 

‘There is the chance,’ he said. ‘It is only a chance. Ha 
generally comes back somewhere about this time.’ 

There are no cabs at Stepney, but there are tramways wbi;h go 
juite as fast, and, besides, give one tbe opportunity of exchanging 
ideas on current topics with one’s travelling corapamons, HaKy 
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jiimped into oa@, and sat down between a bibulous old gentlcmuni 
who said be liyed in Fore Street, but bad for the moment mislaid 
all bis other ideas, and a lady who talked to herself as she carried 
a bundle. She was rehearsing something dramatic, a monologue, 
in which she was ‘giving it’ to somebody unknown. And she waa 
m much under the influence and emotion of imagination, that the 
young man trembled lest he might be mistaken for the person 
addiessed, However, happily, the lady so far restiained herself, 
and Aldgate was reached m peace. There he took a hansom 
and drove to Piccadilly. 

The streets looked strange to him after his three months’ 
absence , the lights, the crowds on the pavements, so dilFerent fiom 
the Last End crowd; the rush of the carnages and cabs taking the 
people home from the theatre, filled him with a strange longing, 
He had been asleep, he had had a dieam; there was no Stepney; 
theie was no Whitechapel Eoad. a strange and wondrous dream, 
Miss Kennedy and her damsels were only part ot this vision. A 
beautiful and delightful dream, He was back again m Piccadilly, 
and all was expctly as it always bad been, 

So far all was exactly the same, for Lord Jocelp was in his 
chambei, and alone. ^ 

‘ You are come back to me, Harry f ’ he said, bolding the young 
man's hand , ‘you have had enough of your cousins and the worthy 
Bunker, Sit down, boy. I heaid your foot on the stairs, I have 
waited for it a long time, Sit down and let me look at you, To- 
moirow you shall tell me all your adventures/ 

‘It IS comfoi table,' said Hany, taking his old chair and one of 
bis guaidian’s cigarettes ‘Yes, Piccadilly ^s better, m soma 
respects, than Whitechapel’ 

‘And there is more comfort the higher up you climb, eh ? ’ 

‘Oeitamly, more comfoit. There is not, I am siue, such an 
easy chair as this east ot St. 

Then they were silent, as becomes two men who know what 
is in each other’s lieait, and wait for it to be said. 

‘ You look well/ said Hairy presently. ‘ Where did you sperd 
the summei P’ 

‘Mediterranean. Yacht. Partridges.’ 

‘ Of course, Do you stay in London long ? ’ 

And so on. Playing with the talk, and postponing tbs ia- 
evitable, Harry learned where eveiybody had ibeen, and who was 
engaged, and who was manied, and bow one or two had joined 
the majority since his depaituie. He also heaid the latest scandal, 
and the current talk, and what had been done at the Club, and 
who had been black-balled, with divers small bits of information 
about people and things And he took up the talk in the old 
manner, and fell into the old attitude of mind quite naturally, and 
as if there had been no bieak at all. Piesently the clock pointed 
to one, and Lord Jocelyn rose. 

‘We will tul a.gua to-morrow. Ha?rj my boy, and the day 
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srrar to-morrow, and many days after that, I am glad to hava 
yon back agam.' He kd his hand upon the young man’s shoulder, 

‘Do not go just yet/ said Harry, blushing and feeling guilty, 
because he was going to indict pam on one who loved W ‘ I 
cannot talk with you to-morrow.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because— sit doVm again and listen— because I have made up 
my mind to join my kith and km altogether and stay among them,’ 

‘ What ? Stay among them ?’ 

‘ You remember what you told me of your motive in taking me. 
You would brmg up a boy of the people like a gentleman. You 
would educate him in all that a genfteman can learn, and then you 
would send him back to his friends, whom he would make ois- 
contented, and so open the way for civilisation.’ 

‘ I said 80 — did 1 ? Yes , but there were other tbngs, Harry. 
You forget that motives are always mixed. There was affection 
for my brave sergeant and a desire to help his son, there were all 
sorts of things. Besides, I expected that you would take a rough 
kind of polish only— like rackel, you know, or pewter— and you 
cumed out real silver. A gentleman, I thought, is bom, not made. 
This proved a mistake. The puddle Wood would show, I expected ; 
which was prejudice, you see, because there is vo such thing as 
puddle blood. Besides, I thought you would be stupid and slow 
to pick up ideas, and that you would pick up only a few ; supposing 
in my ignorance, that all persons not “born,” as the Germans say, 
must be stupid and slow.’ 

‘And 1 was not stupid?’ 

‘ You ? The bngbtest and cleverest lad in the whole world— 
you stepped into the place I made for you as if you had been bom 
for it. Now tell me why you wish to step out of it.’ 

‘Like you, sir, I have many motives. Partly, I am greatly 
interested in my own people; partly, I am interested in the place 
itself and its ways; paitly, I am told, and I believe, that theie is 
a great deal which I can do there— do not laugh at me,’ 

‘lam not laughing, Harry; I am only astonished. Yes, you 
m changed . your eyes aie different, your voice is different. Go 
on, my hoy.’ 

‘I do not think there is much to say— I mean, in explanation. 
But of course I understand— it is a part of the thing— that if I 
stay among them I must be independent. I could no longer look 
to your bounty, which I have accepted too long. I must work for 
say living.’ 

‘ Work ? And what will you do ?’ 

‘ I know a lot of things, but somehow they are not wanted at 
Stepney, and the only thing by which I can make money seems to 
be my lathe— I have become a cabmet-maker,’ 

‘ Heavens 1 You have become a cabmet-maker? Do you 
actually mean, Harry, that you are going to work— with yoia 
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‘ Yes; with my hands. I shall he paid for my work; I shjal 
hi hy my work. The puddle blood, you see.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘there is no proof of puddle blood 
fe being independent. But think of the discomfort of it.’ 

‘I kve thought of the discomfort. It is not really so yery 
kd. What IS your idea of the Me I shall have to liye ? ’ 

‘Why,’ said Lord Jocelp, with a shudder, ‘you will rise at 
cis; you will go out m working clothes, carijmg your tools, and 
rnth your apron tied round and tucked up like a missionary bishop 
on Ills way to a confiimation. You will find yourself in a woik- 
shop fall of disagieeable people, who pick out unpleasant adjectiyes 
nod tack them on to eveiything, and whose yiews of life and habits 
me— well, not your own. You will have to smoke pipes at a 
siieet comer on Sundays; your tobacco will be bad, you will 
drink bad beer— Hariyl the contemplation of the thing is too 
painful.’ 

Hairy laughed. 

‘ The reality is not quite so bad,’ he said. ‘ Cabinet-makers are 
excellent fellows. And as for myself, I shall not work in a shop, 
but alone. I am offeied the post of cabinet-maker in a great place 
wheie I shall hare my own room to myself, and can plei^e my 
own convenience as to my hours. I shall earn about tenpence la 
iiotir, say seven shillings a day, if I keep at it ’ 

‘H be keeps at it,’ murmuied Loid Jocelyn, ‘he will make 
oeven shillings a day.’ 

‘Dinner in the middle oi the day, of course,’ Harry went on, 
with a cheeiful smile. ‘At the East End everybody stokes at 
one. We have tea at five and sapper when we can get it. A 
ampler life than yours.’ 

‘This IS a piogi.imme of such evtieme mitsiy,’ said Lord 
Jocelyn, ‘ that your explanatioiis aie quite insufficient. Is there, I 
vcndei, a woman in the casef ’ 

Ilaiiy blushed violently. 

‘Theieis a woman, then?’ ccid his gUuidifii, tiumphart!;. 
‘Theio always is, I might have guesHd it fiom the beg iniung 
('jme, Harry, tell me all about it. Is it serious ? la she— 
ue he— at Whitechapel— a lady ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Harry, ‘ it is qmte true. There is a woman, and I 
am in love wiJi her. She is a diessmaker.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘liadalady.’ 

Lord Jocelyn said nothing, 

‘ A lady,’ Harry lepealsd the woids, to show that he knew 
vrhat he was saying, ‘ Bm it is no use. She won’t listen to me.' 

‘That IS moie remaiLable th,an your two last statiuiieuts 
Many men have fallen m love with dres3.iukers, some fires'^ 
makers have acquired partially the mann^is of a ladi , but tha^ 
any diessmaker should refuse ihe honouiahle attentions oi a hand* 
8oms young fellow Lie you, and a gentleman, is mconceivable.’ 
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‘A caHnet-maker, not a gentleman. But do not let us tall ©f 
teij if you please.’ 

Then Lord Jocelyn proceeded, "srith such eloquence as was at 
his command, to draw a picture of what he was throwing away 
compared with what he was acceptmg. There was a universal 
feeing, he assured his ward, of sympathy with him; everybody 
felt that it was rough on such a man as himself to find that he 
was not of illustiious descent; he would take his old place in 
society, all his old friends would welcome him back among them, 
with much more to the same purpose, 

It was four o’clock in the morning when their conversation 
ended, and Lord Jocelyn went to bed sorrowful, promising to 
renew his arguments in the mommg. As soon as he was gone, 
Harry went to his own room and put together a few little tulles 
belonging to the past which he thought he should like. Then he 
wrote a letter ol farewell to his guaidun, promising to report 
himself from time to time, with a few words of gratitude end 
affection. And then he stole quietly down the stairs and loiiiid 
himself m the open sheet. Like a school-boy, he bad lun away, 
There was nobody left in the sheets, llalf-past foui in the 
morning is almost the quietest time of any ; even the biirgkr has 
gone home, and it is too early for anything but the market-gaiden 
carts ou their way to Covent Garden. He shode down Piccadilly, 
and across the silent Leicester Square into the Strand. He passed 
through that remarkable thoioughfare, and, by way of Fleet 
Street, where even the newspaper offices were deserted, the leade^ 
writers and the editor and the sub-editors all gone home to bed, to 
St. Paul’s, It was then a little after five, and there was already 
a stir. An occasional foot-fall along the piincipal streets. By the 
time he got to the Whitechapel Road theie wem a good many up 
and about, and before he reached Stepney Green the day’s work 
was beginning. The night had gone and the sun was rising, for 
it was six o’clock and a cloudless morning. At ten he presented 
himself once more at the accountant’s office. 

‘Well? ’ asked the Chief 

‘ I am come,’ said Haiiy, ‘to accept Miss Kacsenger’s offer,’ 
‘You seem pretty independent. However, that is the wry 
with you workmg men nowed.i}s. 1 suppose you don’t even 
pretend to feel any gratitude F ’ 

‘ 1 don’t pretend,’ said Ilaiiy, pretty hotly, ‘ to answer queoucoi 
outside the work I have to do.’ 

The Chief looked at him as if he could, if he wished, and v,t 
not a Christian, annihilate him. 

‘ Go, young man,’ he said presently, pointing to the door, ‘ 
to your woik. Rudeness to his betters a working man conij| 
due to himself, I suppose. Go to your work’ * 

Harry obeyed without a word, being in such a rage 11 
could not speak. When he reached his woikshnp, he 
waiting to be mended an office-stool mlh a broker log. 
s2 
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to report that this imhappy stool immediately became a stool mth 
four broken legs and a kicked-out seat. 

Hairy was for the moment too strong for the fumitnie. 

^ Not even the thought of Miss Kennedy’s approbation couM 
bring him comfort. He was an artisan, he worked by the piece, 
that was nothing. The gallmg thing was to realise that he must 
now behave to certain classes with a semblance of respect, because 
now he had his ‘betters.’ 

The day before, he was a gentleman who had no ‘betters.’ 
He was eniiched by this additioa to ha possessions, and yet he was 
not grateful, 


CHAPTEH Xm 

IHE PAIICB OP miSHI, 

Theee lies on the west and south-west of Stepney Green a tri- 
angular district, consistmg of an irregular four-sided figure— what 
Euclid beautifully calls a trapezium— foimed by the TOitechapel 
Eoad, the Commercial Road, Stepney Green and High Street, or 
./amaica Street, or Jubilee Street, whichever you please to call 
your frontier. This favoured spot exhibits in perfection all the 
leading features which chaiacteiise the great Joyless City. It is, 
in fact, the heart of the East End. Its streets are mean and 
without individuality or beauty ; at no season and under no con- 
ditions can they ever be picturesque; one can tell, without 
inquirmg, that the lives led in those houses are all after the same 
model, and that the inhabitants have no pleasures. Everything 
that goes to make a city, except the means of amusement, is to be 
found here. There are churches and chapels— do not the blackened 
rums of Whitechapel Church stand here ? There are supeiior 
‘seminaries’ and ‘academies,’ names which linger here to show 
where the yearning after the genteel smvives , there is a Board 
School, there is the great London Hospital, there are almshouses, 
there are even squares in it— Sidney Square and Bedford Square, 
to wit— but there are no gardens, avenues, theatres, art gallenes, 
libraries, or any Mnd of amusement whatever. 

The leading thoroughfare of this quarter is named Oxford 
Street, which runs nearly all the way &om the New Road to 
Stepney Church. It begins weR with some breadth, a church and 
few frees on one side, and almshouses with a few trees on the 
.her. This promise is not kept; it immediately narrows and 
ecomes like the streets which branch out of it, a double row of 
two-stoned houses, all alike. Apparently they are all fm- 
alike ; in each ground-floor front there are the red curtains 
e white blmd of respectability, with the httle table beaiing 
img, either a basket of artificial flowers, or a big Bible, or a 
' a case of stuffed birds &om foreign parts to mark the 
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nntility of the family. A little farther on, the houses feegin to 
flare small balconies on the first floor, and are even more genteel 
The streets which run off north and south are hke unto it but 
meaner. Now, the really sad thmg about this district is that the 
residents are not the starving class, or the vicious class, or tho 
d.inking class ; they are a well-to-do and thnvmg people, yet they 
desire no happiness, they do not feel the lack of joy, they live m 
meanness and are contented therewith. So that it is empktically 
a representative quarter, and a type of the East End generally, 
which is for the most part respectable and wholly dull, and per- 
fectly contented never to know what pleasant strollmg and restmg- 
places, what dehghtful interests, what varied occupation, what 
sweet diversions there are in life. 

As for the people, they follow a great variety of trades. There 
are ‘travelling drapers' m abundance, it is, in fact, the chosen 
qmiw of that romantic following , there are a good many steve- 
dores, which betrsys the neighbouihood of docks , there are some 
who follow the mysterious callmg of herbalist, and I believe you 
could here still buy the materials foi those now forgotten deli- 
cacies, saloop and tansy pudding You can, at least, purchase 
medKines for any disease under the sun if you know the right 
herbalist to go to. One of them is a medium as well , and if you 
call on him, you may be entertamed by the artless prattle of the 
‘ sperruts,’ of whom he knows one or two. They call themselves 
all sorts of names-suoh as Peter, Paul, Shakespeare, Napoleon, 
and Byron— but in realty there are only two of them, and they 
are bad actors. Then there are cork-cutters, ‘wine merchants’ 
engineers’— it seems rather a grand thing for a wine meichant, 
above all other men, to want an engineer, novelists do not want 
engmeers— sealing-wai manufacturers, workers in shellac and sine, 
sign-painters, heraldic pamteis, coopers, makers of combs, iron- 
hoops, and sun-blinds, pewterers, feather-makers— they only pre- 
tend to make feathers ; what they really do is to buy them, or to 
pluck the buds, and then arrange the feathers and turn them , but 
they do not really make them— ship-modellers, a small but 
haughty race , mat-dealers, who never pass a prison without using 
bad language, for reasons which many who have enjoyed the 
comforts of a prison will doubtless understand. There aie also a 
large quantity of people who call themselves teachers of music. 
This maybe taken as mere piide and ostentatious pretence, because 
no one wants to learn music in this country, no one ever plays any 
music, no one has a desire to hear any. If any one called and 
asked for terms of tuition, he would be courteously invited to go 
away, or the professor would be engaged, or he would be out of 
town. In the same way, a late learned professor of Arabic m the 
University of Cambridge was reported always to have impoitant 
business m tie country if an Arab came to visit the colleges. But 
wbst a lift abovo the stevedores, pewtorersjsnd feather Bietendc"" 
to Is 0 profesgar of mutio! 
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Angek would pLmt lior Palace in tMs region, tie most fitting 
place, because tie mostdi'eary, because here tiers esists notimg, 
absolutely notimg, for the imagmation to feed upon, It is, in 
fact, though this is not generally known, the purgatory prepared 
for those who have given themselves up too much to the enjoy- 
ment of ros and rapture while living at the West End. How 
bsautiM ea all the designs of Nature 1 Could there be, any- 
where in the world, a more fitting place for such a purgatory than 
such a city ? Besides, once one understands the thing, one is 
further enabled to enplain why these giim and sombre streets 
remain without improvement. To beautify them would seem, in 
the eyes of pious and religious people, almost a flying in the face 
of Piovidence. And yet, not really so , for it may be argued that 
fere are other places equally fitted for the punishment of these 
piifgatorial souls— for instace, Hoxton, Bethnal Green, Battersea, 
Sbil d fe He of Dogs. 

Angela lesolved, therefore, that on this spot the Palace of Joy 
should stand There should be, for all who chose to accept it, a 
general and standing invitation to accept happiness and create new 
forms of delight. She would awaken m dull and lethargic brains 
a new sense, the senes of pleasure ; she would give them a craving 
for things of which as yet they knew nothing. She would place 
within their reach, at no cost whatever, absolutely free for all, 
the same enjoyments as ai-e purchased by the rich. A beautiful 
dream. They should cultivate a noble fecontent; they should 
gradually leain to be critical , they should import into their own 
homes the spirit of dsocontent, they should cease to look on life 
as a daily upiising and a down-sitting, a daily mechanical toil, a 
'laily rest. To cultivate the sense of pleasme is to civilise. With 
the majority of mankind the sense is undeveloped, and is chiefly 
(cafined to eating and dnnlnag. To teach the people how the 
.cpacily of delight nay be widened, how it may be taught to 
iihiow out branches in aO manner of unsuspected directions, was 
i'mgela’s ambition. A very beautiful dream. 

She owned so many houses m this distiiet that it was quite 
easy to find a place suitable for her puipose. She discovered 
t pon the map of her propeity a whole four-square block of small 
houses, all her own, bounded north, south, east, and west by 
efreeta of other small houses, similar and similaily situated. This 
eite was about five mmutes west of Stepney Green, and in the 
district already desciibed. The houses were occupied by weekly 
tenants, who would find no difficulty in getting quarters aa 
eligible elsewhere. Some of them were in bad repair ; and what 
with maintenance of roofs and chimneys, bad debts, midnight 
flittmgs, and other causes, there was little or no income derived 
from these houses, Mr. Messenger, mdeed, who was a hard man, 
bat not unjust, only kept them to save them from the small owner, 
like Mr. Bunker, whose necessties and greed made him a raii- 
jmitMordi 
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Saving fised upon her site, Angela nest proceeded to have 
interviews— hut not on the epet, where she might be recognised— 
with lawyers and architects, and to unfold partially her design. 
The area on which the houses stood formed a pretty large plot of 
ground, ample for her puipose, provided that the most was made 
of the space and nothing wasted. But a great deal was required ; 
theiefore she would have no lordly staircases covenng half the 
ground, nor great ante-rooms, nor handsome lobbies. Everything, 
she carefully explained, was to be constructed for use and not for 
show. She wanted, to begin with, three large halls : one of them 
was to be a dancmg-room, but it might also be a children’s play- 
room for wet weather : one was to be used for a permanent exhi- 
bition of native talent, m painting, drawing, wood and ivory 
carving, sculpture, leather work and the hke, everything being for 
sale at low puces , the last was to be a library, leading and 
writmg-room. There was also to be a theatie, which would 
serve as a conceit and music-ioom, and was to have an organ in 
it. In addition to these there were to be a great number of ckss- 
fooms for the various aits, accomphshmeats, and graces that werf 
to be taught by competent professors and lecturers, There were 
to be other rooms where tired people might find rest, quiet, and 
talk-*-the women with tea and work, the men with tobacco. And 
there were to be bilard-rooms, a tennis-court, a racquet-couit, a 
fives-court, and a card-room. In fact, there was to be space found 
for almost every kind of recreation. 

She did not explam to her architect how she proposed to use 
this magmficent place of entertamment ; it was enough that he 
should design it and carry out her ideas : and she stipulated that 
no curious inqmrers on the spot should be told for what purpose 
the building was destined, nor who was the builder, 

One cannot get designs for a palace in a week : it was already 
late m the autumn, after Barry had taken np his appointment, and 
was busy among the legs of stools, that the houses began to be 
pulled down and the remnants carted away. Angela pressed on 
the work hut it seemed a long and tedious delay before the 
foundations were laid and the walls began slowly to rise, 

There should have been a greatFonction when the foundation- 
stone was laid, with a procession of the cleigy in white suiplices 
and college caps, perhaps a bishop, Miss Messenger herself, with 
her fnends, a lord or two, the officers of the neaicst Masonic 
Lodge, a few Foresters, Odd Fellows, Ancient Buffaloes, Druids 
and Shepherds, a flag, the charity children, a dozen policemen, 
and Venetian masts, with a prayer, a hymn, a speech, and a 
breakfast— nothmg short of this should have satisfied the founder. 
Yet she let the opportumty slip, and nothing was done at all , tho 
great building, destmed to change the character of the Gloomy 
City into a City of Sunshme, was begun with no pomp or outward 
demonstration. Gangs of workmen cleared away the ignoble 
bricks; the little tenements vamshed; a broad space biistimg 
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■with Me pden walls gaped where they had stood; then lie 
walls Tamem ; and nothing at all was left hat holes wheia 
cellars had been; then they raised a hoarding round the whole, 
and began to dig out the foundation. After the hoarding was 
put up, nothing more, for a long time was visible. Angela used 
to prowl round it in the morning, when her girls were all at 
work, but fearful lest the architect might come and recognise her. 

As she saw her Palace begm to grow into existence, she 
became anxious about its success. The first beatific vision, the 
rapture of imagmation, was over, and would come no more; she 
had now to face the hard fact of an unsympathetic people who 
perhaps would not desire any pleasure— or if any, then the pleasure 
of a ‘ spree ’ with plenty of beer. How could the thmg be woiked 
if the people themselves would not woik it ? How many could she 
reckon upon as her friends? Perhaps two or three at most. Oh I 
the Herculean task, for one woman, with two or three disciples, 
to revolutionise the City of East London 1’ 

With this upon her mind, her conversations with the intel- 
hgent young cabmet-maker became more than usually grave and 
earnest. He was himself more senous than of old, because he 
now occupied so responsible a position m the Brewery, Their rela- 
tions remained unchanged. They walked together, they t'alked, 
and they devised thmgs for the drawmg-room, and especially 
for Saturday evenings. 

‘I think,’ he said, one evening when they were alone, except 
for Nelly, in the drawing-room, ‘I think that we should never 
think or talk of working men in the lump, any more than we 
think of rich men in a lump. All sorts and conditions of men are 
pretty much alike, and what moves one moves all. We are all 
tempted in the same way , we can all be led in the same way.’ 

‘ Yes, but I do not see how that fact helps.’ 

They were talking, as Angela loved to do, of the scheme of 
the Palace. 

‘If the Palace were built, we should offer the people of 
Stepney, without prejudice to Whitechapel, Mile End, Bow, or 
even Cable Street, a great many things which at present they 
cannot get and do not desire. Yet they have always proved 
extremely attractive. We offer the society of the young for the 
young, _with dancing, singing, music, acting, entertainments— 
everything except, which is an enormous exception, feasting- we 
offer them all for nothing; we tell them, in fact, to do everything 
for themselves : to be the actors, singers, dancers, and musicians,’ 

‘ And they cannot do anything.’ 

‘A few can; the rest will come in. You forget, Mioj 
Kennedy, the honour and gloiy of actmg, singing, and performing 
in pubhc. Can there be a gieater reward than the applause d 
one's fnends?’ 

‘It could never be so nice,’ said Nelly, ‘to dance in a great 
ball among e lot of people aa to dance up here, all by ouissivas,’ 
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Tlje P&laes was Eot, m these days, very greatly m the you.; > 
Ban’s mind. He was occupied with other things his own wois 
and position , the wisdom of his choice ; the prospects of the 
future, For surely, if he had exchanged the old life and got 
nothing in return but work at a lathe all day at tenpence aa 
hour, the change was a bad one. Nothmg more had been said 
to him by Miss Kennedy about tie great things he was to do, 
with her, for her, among his people. Was he, then, supposed to 
find out for himself these great things P And he made no moro 
way with his wooing. That was stopped, apparently, altogether. 

Always kind to him; always well pleased to see him, always 
receiving him with the same sweet and gracious smile; always 
frank and open with him , but nothmg more. 

Of late he had observed that her mind was greatly occupied, 
she was brooding over somethmg, he feared that it might be 
somethmg to do with the Associated Dressmakers’ financial 
position. She did not communicate her anxieties to him, hut 
always, when they were alone, wanted to go back to their vision 
of the Palace. Harry possessed a ready sympathy, he fell 
easily and at once into the direction suggested by another’s woids. 
Thele^!)re, when Angela talked about the Palace, ha too took 
up the thread of mvention, and made believe with her as if it 
were a thing possible, a thmg of buck and moitar, 

‘ I see,’ he went on this evemng, waiming to the work, ‘ I see 
the openmg day, long announced, of the Palace. The halls are 
furnished and lit up , the dancmg-room is ready , the theatre is 
completed, and the electiic lights aie ht; the concert-rooms are 
ready with their music-stan® and their seats. The doors aiss 
open. Then a wonderful thmg happens.’ 

‘ What is that f ’ asked Angela. 

'Nobody comes.’ 

‘Ohl’ 

‘ The vast chambers echo with the footsteps of yourself. Miss 
Kennedy, and of Nelly, who makes no more noise than a demure 
kitten. Captain Sorensen and I make as much trampling as m 
can, to produce the effect of a crowd. But it haidly .seems to 
succeed Then come the gills, and we try to get up a dance ; 
hut, as Nelly says, it is not ^uite the same as your drawing-room. 
Presently two men, with pipes m their mouths, come in and look 
about them, I explam that the stage is ready for them, if they 
like to act, or the conceit-room, if they will smg , or the dan- 
ong-toom, should they wish to shake a leg. They stare and they 
go away. Then we shut up the doors and go away and cry.’ 

‘ Oh, Mr. Goslett, have you no other comfort for me ? ’ 

‘Plenty of comfort. While we are all crjmg, somebody has 
a happy thought. I think it is Nelly.’ 

She blushed a pretty rosy red. ‘I am sorsl could neva 
suggest anything.’ 

'Mel'y sugijests that we shal! o5ei prizes, a quantity of prrcy. 
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for competition in everything, the audience or the epectato-’S if 
he judges, and then tk Palace will he filled and the univeriM 
tei^otjoy will begin.’ 

‘ Can we afford prizes^ ’ asked Angela the practical 

'Miss Kennedy,’ said Harry, severely, ‘permit me to remind 
^ou that, in carrying out this project, money, for the first time 
m the world's history, is to be of no value.’ 

If Newnham does not teach women to ori^nate—which a 
thousand Newnhams will never do— it teaches them to catch at 
an idea and develop it. The young workman suggested her 
Palace , but his fiist rough idea was a poor thing compaied with 
Augela’s finished striictuie— a wigwam beside a castle, a taber- 
'idcle bfside a cathedial. Angela was devh^iug an eYperiiiient, 
(he like ot which has never yet been tried upon restless and diS- 
saiistied manltind She was going, lu short, to say to them: 
' Lile IS tall, ciammed full, ovei flowing with all binds of delights. 
It 18 a inist<ike to suppose that only rich people can enjoy these 
things They may buy them, but everybody may create them ; 
they cost nothing. You shall learn music, and forthwith all the 
world will be transformed for you; you shall learn to paint, to 
carve, to model, to design, and the day shall be too shprt to 
contain the happiness you wiU get out ot it. You shall learn to 
dance, and know the rapture ot the waltz You shall learn the 
gieat art of acting, and give each other the pleasure which rich 
men buy, You shall even learn the gre.at art of writing, and 
Itarn the magic of a charmed phrase All these things which 
make the hfe of rich people happy shall be yours , and they Ml 
cost you nothmy What the heart of man can desiie shall ho 
yours, and Jot iiothny I will give yon a house to shelter you 
and room^ m which to play , you have only to bnd the test. 
Enter in, my fiieuds , fmget the squalid past , heie aie great halls 
and lovely coindois— they aie yoms. Fill them with sweet 
sclioei of dioppmg music, let the wills he coveied with your 
works of art , let the giils laugh and the boys be happy within 
these walls I give you the shell, the empty carcase , fill it with 
the Spint of Content and Happiness’ 

Would they, to begin with, ‘behave according’? It waa 
easy to king together half a dozen diessmakers . girls always like 
feehavmg nicely, would the young men he equ,illy amenable? 
And would the policeman be mevitahle, as in the comdois of a 
theatre? The police, however, would have to be voluntary, 
Lke every other part of the Institution, and the guardians of tne 
peace must, like the performed m the entertainments, give their 
services for nothing. For which end, Harry suggested, it would 
be highly convenient to have a professor of the noble ait of self- 
defence^ with others of fencing, single-stick, quarter-otaff, ed 
other kindred object 
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CHAPTER US. 


BIOK ME EADIOAE, 


Is tie early days of winter, the walls of the palace being now 
already well above the hoarding, Angela made another important 
convert This was no other than Dick Ooppm, the cousin of whom 


_‘I will bnng him to your drawing-room,’ said Harry. ‘That 
'.3, if he will come. He does not know much about drawing-rooms, 
Ut he is a great man at the Stepney Advance Club He is the 
rsddest of red-hot Eads, and the most advanced of Republicans. 
I do not think he would himself go a-muidenng of kings and piie Is, 
bat I fancy he regards these things as accidents naturally arising 
cat of a pardonable enthusiasm. Ilis manneis aie better than you 
Will generaUy find, because be belongs to my own gentle craft 
You shall tame him. Miss Kennedy,’ 

Angela said she would try. 

‘ He shall learn to waltz,’ Harry went on. ‘ This will convert 
him fiom a fierce Republican to a merely enthusiastic Radical. 
Then he shall learn to sing m parts : this will diop bm down into 
advanced Liberalism. And if you can persuade him to attend your 
evenmgs, talk with the gills, or engage m some Art, say painting, 
he will become, quite natually, a meie Conservative.’ 

With some diicully, Harry persuaded his cousm to come with 
him. Dick Coppin was not, he said of himself, a dangler after 
girls’ apron-strings, havmg something else to think of; nor was he 
attracted by the promise, held out by his cousin, of music and 
smging. But he came under protest, because music seemed to bm 
an idle thing while the House of Loids remained undestroyed, and 
because this cousm of ba could somehow make him do pretty 


He was a man of Harry’s own age, a short man, with some- 
what rough and rugged features— strong, and not without the 
beauty of strength His forehead was broad: he had thick eye- 
bows, the thick lips of one who spealcs much m public, and a 
straight chin— the chm of obstinacy. His eyes wcie bight ar.^ 
full: ba hair was black: bis face was oval* bs expression 
masterful: it was altogetber tbe face of a man wbo interested/fcs, 
Angela tbougbt of bis brother, tbe Captain in tbe Salvation A^imy : 
tbs man, she felt, bad all tbe courage of tbe other, mfh mon 
common sense; yet one wbo, too, might become a famatic, who 
might be dangerous if be took tbe wrong side. She hands 
with bm and welcomed him. Then she said that' she w¥.nto | 
dancmg men for her evenings, and hoped that he cou'b dance ^ li 
ra the first time in his life that Mr. Coppin had ' ' 
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Iiiestion, and also the first time that he had thought it posslhla 
that any man in his senses, except a sailor, should be expected to 
dance. Of course he could not, and said so bluntly, stickmg his 
thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, which is a gesture ^cuhar to the 
trade, if you care to notice so small a fact. 

‘Your cousin,’ srid Angela, ‘will teach you, Mr. Gosictt, 
please give Mr. Coppin a lesson m a quadiiUe. Nelly, you will be 
ms paitner. Now, if you will make up the set, I will play.’ 

An elderly bishop of Oalvinistic principles could not have been 
more astonished than was this young woikman, lie had not the 
presence of mind to refuse. Betoie he realised Iis position, he was 
standing beside his partner, m fiont of him stood his cousin, also 
with a partner • four giils made up the set Then the music began, 
and he was dragged, pushed, hustled, and pulled this way and that. 
He would have resented this treatment but that the girls took 
such pains to set him right, and evidently regarded the lesson 
as one of the greatest importance. Nor did they cease until he 
bad discerned what the mathematician called the Law of the 
Quadnlle, and could tread the measure with some approach to 
accuracy. 

‘ We shall not be satisfied, Mr Coppin,’ said Angela, vrllen the 
Quadnlle was finished, until we have taught everybody to dauce.’ 

‘What 18 the good of dancingP’ be asked good-humouredly, 
but a good deal humiliated by the stiuggle. 

‘ Dancing is giacelul , dancing is a good exercise , dancing should 
be natural to young people danc.ng is delightful. See—I will 
play a waltz , now watch the girls ’ 

She played. Instantly the giils caught each other by the 
waist and whuled round the room with brightened eyes and parted 
lips, Hany took Nelly m the close embnice which accompanies 
theQeiman dance, and swiftly, easily, giacefi'lly, danced round 
and round the loom 

‘ Is it not happiness that you are witnessing, Mr. Coppin ** ’ 
asked Angela. ‘Tell me, did you ever see diessmakeis happy 
before? You, too, shall leain to waltz. I will teach you, hut 
not to-mght.’ 

Then they left off dancing and sat down, talking and laughing. 
Harry took has violm and discoursed sweet music, to which they 
listened or not as they listed. Only the girl who was lame looked 
An vnth rapt and eager face. 

♦'•...‘See her!’ said Angela, pointing her out. ‘She has found 
her soul was ignorantly desumg. She has found music. 
Tell mib Mr. Coppin, if it were not for the music and this room, 
what wd# that poor child be ? ’ 

He madu’ “o reply. Never before had he witnessed, never had 
he sigpeeted) e'reb an evening. There were the gnls whom he 
despised, who laughed and jested with the lads m the street, who 
talked loud anfi '^'f^re foolish. Why, they were changed. What 
did it mean f tfijs young woman, who looked and 
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jpoks as no otter woman te had ever met, yet was only a dress* 
maker P 

‘I have heard of you, Mr, Coppin,’ this youn^ person said, in 
her queen-like manner, ‘ and I am glad that you have come We 
shall expect you, now, every Saturday evemng. I hear that you 
are a political student ’ 

‘I am a Republican,’ he replied. ‘That’s about what I am.’ 
Again he stuck Ms thumbs into his waistcoat pockets. 

‘Yes. You do not perhaps qmte understand what it is that 
we are doing here, do you? In a small way— it is quite a little 
thing— it may interest even a political student like yourself. The 
interests of milliners and dressmakers are very small compared 
with the House of Lords. Still— your sisters and cousins — ’ 

‘It seems pleasant,’ he rephed, ‘if you don’t all get setup with 
high notions. As for me, I am for root-and-branch Reform, I am ’ 

‘ Yes but all improvement m Government means improvement 
of the people, does it not P Else, I see no reason for trying to im- 
prove a Government’ 

He made no reply. He was so much accustomed to the vague 
denunciations and cheap rhetoiic of his class, that a small practical 
point was strange to him. 

‘New,’ said Angela, ‘I asked your cousm to bring you here, 
because I learn that you are a mtin of great mental activity, and 
likely, if you are propeily directed, to be of great use to us ’ 

He stared again Who was this dressmaker who spoke about 
fccting him P The same uncomfoitable feeling came over him, a 
cold doubt about himself, which he often felt when m the society 
of his cousin. No man likes to feel that he is not perfectly and 
entirely nght, and that he must be right 

‘ We aie a society,’ she went on, ‘ of girls who want to work for 
ourselves . we all of us belong to your class; we therefore look to 
you for sympathy and assistance. Yet yon hold aloof from us. 
We have had some support here already, but none from the people 
who ought most to sympathise with us, That is, I suppose, because 
you know nothing about us. Very well, then. While your cousin 
IS amusing those girls, I will tell you about our Association,’ 

II I I I I 

‘ Now you understand, Mr Coppin You men have long since 
organised yourselves— it is our turn now ; and we look to you fur 
help. We are not going to work any longer for a master* we are 
not going to work long hours any longer and we are gomg to get 
time every day for fresh air, exercise, and amusement. You are 
eontinually occupied, I believe, at your Club, in denouncing the 
pleasures of the nch. But we are actually going to enjoy all those 
pleasures ourselves, and they will cost us notmng. Lc»k round 
this room— we have a piano lent to us: there is your cousin with 
ins fiddle, and Captain Sorensen with his : we are leammg part- 
songs, which cost us three-halfpence each: we dance* we play: 
we read— a subscription to Smith’s is only three gumeas a year: 
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ra have games which are cheap • the whole expense of our evening? 
is the fire in winter and the gas. On Saturday evenings we have 
some cake and lemonade, which one of the girls mSres for ui, 
What can nch people have more than society, lights, music, singing, 
aaddaneiagF’ 

lie was silent, wondering at this thing. 

‘Don’t you see, Mr, Coppm, that if we are successful, we shall 
he the cause of many more such Associations? Don’t you see, 
that if we could get our piinciple established, we should accom' 
plish a greater revolution than the overthrow of the Lords and the 
Church, and one far moie beneScialf ’ 

‘ You can't succeed,’ he said. ‘ It’s been tried before,’ 

‘Yes- by men • I know li And it h-as always broken down 
because the leadem were false to their piinciples and betrayed 
the cause.’ 

‘ Where are the gprls to get money to stmt with? ’ 

‘ We are fortunate,’ Angela replied. ‘ We have this house and 
furmtuie given to us by a lady interested in us. That, I own, is a 
gieat thing. But other nch people will he found to do as much. 
Why, how much better it is than leaving money to hospitals I’ 

‘ Rich people!’ he echoed with contempt. 

‘Yes; nch peopl9,,of whom you know so little, Mr. Coppin, 
that I think you ought to he very caieful hew you speak of them. 
But think of us, look at the gii4 Do they not look happier than 
they used to look?’ 

He rephed untruthfully, because he was not going to give in 
to a woman all of a sudden, that he did not remember how they 
used to look, hut that undoubtedly they now looked very well. 
He did not say— which he. felt— that they were behaving more 
quietly and modestly than he had eier known them to behave. 

‘You,’ Angela went on, with a little emphasis on the'pionoun, 
which made her speech a delicate flattery,- ‘you. Mi, Coppin, 
cannot fail to ohseive how the evening’s relaxation helps to laise 
the whole tone of the girls. The music which they hear sinks 
into their heaits and lifts them above the little caies of then lives ; 
the dancing makes them merry the social life, the talk among 
ourselves, the books they read, all help to maintain a pure and 
elevated tone of thought— I declare, Mr. Coppin, I no longer 
kaow these ^Is. And then they bimg their friends, and so thci; 
influence spreads. They wiB not, I hope, remain m the woik 
roome all tWr lives. A woman should he married, do not you 
think so. Ml. Coppin? ’ 

He was too finch astonished at the whole conversation to 


‘I thmk you have peihaps turned your attention too much tc 
politics, have you not? let practical questions ought to in- 
terest you.’ 

‘They say, at the Club,’ he answered, 'that this place is a 
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‘Will you bring your fneads boro to sboTT tlism that it is not? 
‘Harry stood up for you the other^night, He’s plucky, and 
fiiey like him for all he looks a swell’ 

‘Does he speak at your club?’ 

‘Sometimes— not to say speak. He gets up after the speech, 
and says so and so is wrong. Yet they like him— because he isn’i 
afraid to say what he thinks. They call him “ Gentleman Jack ” ’ 
‘I thought he was a brave man/ said Angela, looking at 
Harry, who was rehearsmg some stoiy to the delight of Nelly 
and ihe gills. 

‘Yes— the other night they weie talking about you, and one 
laid one thing, and one said another, and a chap said he thought 
he’d seen you in a West End music-hall, and ha didn’t beheve 
you were any better than jou should be ’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ She shrank as if she had been struck some blow. 

‘ He didn’t say it twice. After he’d knocked him down, Harry 
invited that chap to stand up and have it out But he wouldn’t’ 
It was a gi'eat misfortune for Ilany that he lost the soft and 
glowing look of gratitude and admiiation which was quite wasted 
upon him. For he was at the veiv point, the critical point, of 
the story. 

Angela had made another convert. Men Dick Coppin went 
home that night, he was humbled but pensive. Here was a thing 
of which he had never thought— and here was a woman the like 
d whom he had never imagined. The House of Lords, the 
Church, the Land Laws, presented no attiaction that night for his 
thoughts. For the first time in his life, he felt the influence 
of a worm 


CHAPTEH SX 

BOWS ON xiEiE nncx 

Enoi&ed in these pursuits, neither Angela nor Harry paid ranch 
heed to the circle at the Biwiiong Ho.ise, wheie they were still 
nominally hoaiders For Angela was all dav long at her Asmcia 
tion, and hei geneial asskunt, or Piime Himsler, after a hasty 
breakfast, hastened to his d<aly labour He iound that he was 
left entirely to his own devices, woik came in which he did or 
left undone, Miss Messengei’s insti actions were faithfully cairied 
out, and his mdependence was le'-pected. During work-time he 
planned amusements and surprises tor Miss Kennedy and her girls, 
or he meditated upon the Monotony of Man, a subject which I 
may possibly explain latei on, or when he knocked off, he would 
go and see the draymen roll about the heavy casks as if they were 
footballs or he would watch the machinery and look at the gieat 
brown mass of boiling hops, or he would di-op suddenly upon his 
soosin Josephiip, and observe him faithfully enteimg names, ticking 
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off and comparing, jnst as he had done for forty years, stiil a 
Junior Clerk But he gave no thought to the Boarders. 

One evening, however, in late September, he happened to looh 
in towards nine o’clock, the hour when the fingal supper was 
generally spread. The usual occupants of the room were there, 
but there was no supper on the table, and the landlady was absent. 

Harry stood in the doorway, with his hands in his pockets, 
carelessly looking at the group. Suddenly he became aware, with 
a curious sinking of heart, that something was gone wrong 
with all of them. They were all silent, all sitting bolt upright, 
no one taking the least notice of his neighbour, and all apparently 
in some physical pain. 

The illustiious Pair were in their usual places, but his lord- 
ship, instead of looking sleepy and sleepily content, as was hia 
custom, at the evening hour, sat bolt upright and thrummed the 
arm of his chair with his fingeis, restless and ill at ease; opposite 
to him sat his consort, her hands tightly clasped, her bnght beady 
eyes gleaming with impatience, which might at any moment bieak 
out into wrath. Yet the Case was completely drawn up, as Hany 
knew, because he had finished it himself, and it only remained to 
make a clean copy before it was ‘sent in ’ to the Loid Chancellor, 

As for the Professor, he was seated at the window. Bis legs 
curled under the chair, looking moodily across Stepney Green— 
into space, and neglecting his expenments. His generally cheerful 
face wore an anxious expression, as if he was thinkmg of some- 
thing unpleasant, which would force itself upon his attention. 

Josephus was in his comer, without his pipe, and more than 
usually melancholy. His sadness always, however, increased in 
the evening, so that he hardly counted. 

Paniel, frowning like a Rhme Baron of the good old time, hrd 
his books before him, but they were closed. It was a bad sign that 
even the Veision in the Hebrew had no attraction for him. 

Mr. JIaliphant alone was smihng. His smiles, in such an 
assemblage of melancholy faces, pioduced an mcongruous effect. 
The atmosphere was charged with gloom • it was funereal • in the 
midst of it the gay and cheerful countenance, albeit wrinkled, of 
the old man, beamed like the sun impertinently shining amid fog 
and ram, sleet and snow. The thing was absurd. Harry felt the 
force of Miss Kennedy’s remark that the occupants of the room 
reminded her of a fortuitous concourse of flies, or of ants, or rooks, 
or people in an omnibus, each of whom was profoundly occupied 
with its own affairs and careless of its neighbours. Out of six m 
the room, five were unhappy: they did not ask for, or expect, the 
sympathies of their neighbours : they did not reveal their anxieties : 
they sat and suffered in silence’ the sixth alone was c[uite chee> 
fill . it was nothing to him what experiences the rest were having, 
whether they were emoying the sweetness of the upper airs, or 
endunng hardness. He sat in his own place near the Professor : 
he laughed aloud : he even talked and told stories, to which no ow 
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fistened. Whm Hany appeared, he was just endmg a story 
which he had never begun, 

‘So it was given to the other fellow. And he came from 
Baiter Street, close to the City Hall, which is geneially allowed 
to be the wickedest street in New York City.’ 

He paused a httle, laughed cheerfully, rubbed his dry old 
hands together, smoked his pipe in silence, and then concluded 
his story, having filled up the middle in his own mind, without 
speech, 

‘ And so he took to the coasting trade off the Andes,’ 

Harry caught the eye of the Professor, and beckoned him to 
come outdde, 

‘Now,’ he said, taking his arm, ‘what the devil is the matter 
with all of you?’ 

The Professor smiled feebly under the gas lamp in the street, 
and instantly relapsed into his anaous expression 

‘I suppose,’ he said— ‘that is, I guess, because they haven’t 
told me— that it’s the same with them as with me,’ 

‘And that IS — ?’ 

The Professor slapped his empty pockets. 

‘ Want of cash,’ he said. ‘ I’m used to it in the autumn, just 
beford the engagements begin. Bless you! It’s nothing to me. 
Though, when you’ve had no dinner for a week, you do begin to 
feel as if you could murder and roast a cat, if no one was looking. 
Ive even begun to wish that the Eighth Commandment was sus- 
pended during the autumn,’ 

‘ Do you mean, man, that you are all hungry f ’ 

‘All except old Maliphant, and he doesn’t count Josephus 
had some dinner yesterday, but he says he can’t afford supper and 
dinner too at the rate his heels wear out. Yes, I don’t suppose 
there’s been a dinner a-piece among us for the last week.’ 

‘ Good Heavens I ’ Harry huriied off to find the landlady. 

She was in the kitchen sittmg before the fire, though it was 
a warm night. She looked up when her lodger entered, and 
Harry observed that she, too, wore an m of dejection. 

‘ Well, Mrs. Bormalaek P ’ 

She groaned and wiped away a tear. 

‘My heart bleeds for them, Mr. Goslett,’ she said, ‘I can’t 
beat to set eyes on them : I can’t face them. Because to do what 
I should like to do for them, would be nothing short of rum. And 
how to send them away I cannot tell.’ 

He nodded his head encouragingly. 

‘ You are a young man, Mr. Goslett, and you don’t condder— 
and you are thinking day and night of that sweet young thing, 
Miss Kennedy. And she of you. Oh I you needn't blush . a 
handsome young fellow like you is a prize for any woman, how- 
ever good-looking. Besides, I’ve got eyes.’ 

‘ Still, that does not help us much to the point, Mrs. Boma- 
lack which is, what can we do for them P ’ 
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‘ oil, dear me ! tlie poor things don’t board and lodge ssj 
aore, lilr. Goslett. Thejve had no bo ad to-day, If I did what 
! should like to do— hut I can’t There’s the tent and rates and 
:!!. And how I can keep them in the house, unless they pay 
I'leir rent, I can’t tell. I’ve never been so miserable smce Captain 
S, Jiey went away, owing for three uicntha.’ 

‘ Not enough to eat ? ’ 

‘Lady Dwenant came to me this ffloming, and paid the rant 
for this week, but not th bmid said that her nephew Nath<miel 
hadn’t sent the siz dollais, and they could only have breakfast, 
and must find some cheap place for dinner somewheie else, It 
the middle of the day they went out Her ladyship put quite a 
chirpy face upon it." said they were gomg into the city to got 
dinner, hut his kdship gioaned. Dinner! They came home at 
two, and his groans have been heartrending all the afternoon. I 
never heard such groaning.’ 

‘Poor old man I’ 

‘ And there’s the Professor, too. IPs low water with him. 
No one wants conjuring till winter comes. But he’s quite used 
to go without his dinner. You needn’t mind him ! ’ 

‘Eels,’ said Eariy, ‘ai'e used to bemg sknmod. let they 
ciggle a bit.' 

lie produced a few coins and proffeied a ceitam request to the 
landlidy. 'i’hsn he returned to his follow-ludgeis 

r'essntly tiiore was heard in the diiecton of the kitchen a 
c! jf "lu) Liscing, followed by a peifcclly Civme fisg^rnfe. Darnel 
L.S e/sc, f..d leaned b ck lu his chair. Tue Professor 
' ifnloidJq, '-lied m hiS uia.r fid i''”fccl. rii.','6iit!y 
1,1 I, T'-: .id, and tbs cloPu ■ ; 1,. L fas kdsh.p 

-Mel' Lg.’c Cl ri MwMsmg agdaUu. h .of..;,, ace iccreass'L 
i£o Isciicd forv.a d el itching the arm cf Li ch.a'r, Loking to htS 
r.ie as it for help and guidance at this must uilhculi ciisiS lie 
3 Inghtfully hungry • all Lis dinner had been a biscuit and a 
naif, his wife havmg taken the olhei half. Tfhat k a biscuit and 
a hflf to one accustomed to the fltah-pols of Canaan City P 

‘ Clara Martha,’ he groaned, tiying to whisper, but failing m 
Ii3 agitation, ‘ I must have some of that beefsteak or I shall — ’ 

Here he relapsed into silence again. 

It was not from a desire to watch the suffeiings of the unluch / 
Peer, or in order to Uugh at them, that Harry hesitated to invila 
liim, Now, however, he hesitated no longer. 

‘I am givicg a little supper to-!ughl,La]j Davenant, to— to— 
rjlebrate my birthday. May I hope that you and his lordship 
trill jom US? ’ 

Her ladyship most aJaoly accepted. 

Well: they were fed, they made up for iLe meagfeaesa of tts 
midday meal by such a supper as should be chionicled, so large, 
80 generous was it. Such a supper, said the Professor, as should 
mj s man dong !oi s v.t;!:, L ucJ Ct the folit hsLi d 
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jetting hungry tmce at least in the four-and-twenty hours. After 
sapper they all became cheerful, and presently went to bed sr 
happy as if there were no to-morrow, and the next day’s dinner 
was assured. 

When they were gone, Haiw began to smoke his evening 
pipe. Then he became aware of the presence of the two who 
were left— his cousm Josephus and old Mr. Maliphant. 

The former was sitting m gloomy silence, and the latter was 
making as if he would say something, but thought better of it, 
and smiled mstead. 

‘ Josephus,’ said Harry, ‘ what the devil makes you so gloomy? 
You can’t be hungry still ? ’ 

‘ No,’ he repbed, ‘ It isn’t that : a junior derk fifty-five yeais 
old has no right to get hungry.’ 

‘ What is it, then? ’ 

‘They talk of changes in the office, that is aU. Some of the 
juniors will be promoted ; not me, of course; and some will have 
to go. After iorty years in the Brewery, I shall have to go, 
That’s all.’ 

‘Seems rough, doesn’t it? Can’t you borrow a handful of 
malt, and set up a httle Brewery for yourself? ’ 

‘it is only starvataon. After all, it doesn’t matter— nobody 
cares what happens to a junior clerk. There are plenty more,. 
And the workhouse is said to be well managed. Perhaps they 
will let me keep their accounts.’ 

‘When do you think— the— the reduction will be made? ’ 

‘Next month, they say.’ 

' Come, cheer up, old man,’ smd his cousin. ‘ Why, if they do 
turn you out-which would be a burning shame— you can find 
somethmg better.’ 

‘No,’ rephed Josephus, sadly, ‘I know my place. I am o 
junior clerk. They can be got to do my work at seven bob s 
week. Ah! in thousands.’ 

‘Well, but can’t you do anything else ? ’ 

‘Nothmg else.’ 

‘ In all these years, man, have you learned nothing at all ?' 

‘Nothing at all.’ 

Is there, thought Harry, gazing upon his luckless cousin, a 
condition more miserable than that of the cheap clerk ? In early 
life be learns to spell, to read, to write, and perhaps to keep books, 
but this only if he is ambitious. Here Ms education ends . be has 
no desire to learn anything more: he falls into whatever place he 
can get, and then he begins a bfe in which there is no hope of pre- 
ferment and no endeavour after better things. There are, in every 
civiHsed country, thousands and thousands of these helpless and 
hopeless creatures; they mostly suffer in silence, being at the bee' 
ill-fed and ill-paid: but they aomelimes utter a ieeble moan, wbrir 
one of them can be found with vitality enough, about their pa; 
and prospects; no one has yet told them the honest truth, tk' 
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they are already paid aa muoi as they deserve : that their miserable 
accomplishments cannot for a moment be compared with the skill 
of an artisan: that they are self-condemned because they make no 
effort. They have not even the energy to make a Onion; they 
have not the sense of self-protection: they are content, if they are 
not hungry, if they have tobacco to smoke and beer to drink, 

‘ How long IS it since you— did— whatever it was you did, that 
kept you down P ’ asked the younger man, at length. 

* I did nothing. It was an accident. Unless,’ added Josephus 
with a smile,—' unless it was the Devil But devils don’t care to 
meddle with junior clerks ’ 

' What was the accident, then P ’ 

'It was one day in June ; I remember the day, quite well. I 
was alone in my office, the same office as I am in still. The others, 
younger than myself, and I was then twenty-one, were gone off on 
temess. The safe stood close to my desk. There was a bundle 
of papers in it sealed up, and marked “Mr. Messenger, Private,” 
which had been there a goodish while, so that I suppose they were 
not important: some of the books were there as weU, and Mr, 
Messenger himself had sent down, only an hour before . . before 
... it happened, a packet of notes to be paid into the bank. The 
money had been brought in by our country collectois— fourteen 
thousand pounds, in country bank-notes Now remember, I was 
sitting at the desk and the safe was locked, and the keys were in 
the desk, and no one was m the office except me. And I will 
swear that the notes were in the safe. I told Mr. Messenger that 
I would take my oath to it, and I would still.’ Josephus grew 
almost animated as he approached the important point m his history, 
‘WellP’ 

'Things being so— remember, no one but me in the office, and 
the keys — 

‘I remember. Get along.’ 

‘I was sent for.’ 

'By Mr. Messenger P’ 

' Mr. Messenger didn’t sent for juidor clerks. He used to send 
for the Heads of Departments, who sent for the chief clerks who 
ordered the juniors. That was the way in those days. No, I was 
sent for to the chief clerk’s office and given a packet of letters for 

S . That took three minutes. When I came back the office 
1 empty, the safe was locked and the keys in my desk.’ 
'WellP’ 

' Well— but the safe was empW ! ’ 

‘ What ! all the money gone f ’ 

‘ All gone, every faithmg— with Mr. Messenger’s private papers.’ 
‘What a strange thmg!’ 

‘No one saw anybody going into the office or coming out 
Nothing else was taken.’ 

‘Come-with U,<M, in his hand, no reasonable thief would 
tok for more.’ 
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^And wkt Is more extraordinary still, not one of those notes 
ks ever smce been presented for payment’ 

'And then, I suppose, there was a lowi’ 

Josephus assented 

‘Krst, I was to be sacked at once; then I was to be watched 
and searched; next, I was to be kept on until the notes were 
presented and the tliief caught I have been kept on; the notea 
have not been presented ; and I’ve had the same pay, neither more 
nor less, all the time. That’s all the story, Now tee’s to be an 
end of that I’m to be sent away.’ 

Mr. Maliphant had not been listening to the story at all, being 
pleasantly occupied with his own reminiscences. At this point one 
of them made mm laugh and rub his hands. 

‘When Mr. Messenger’s father married Susannah Coppin, I 
have heard — ’ 

Here he stopped. 

‘ Hallo r cned Harry. ‘Go on, Venerable. Why, we are 
cousms or nephews, or something, of Miss Messenger. Josephus, 
my boy, cheer up 1’ 

Mr Mahphanfs memory now Jumped over two generations, 
md he went on. 

‘tlarolme Coppin married a sergeant in the army, and a hand* 
some lad— I foipt his name. But Mary Coppin mamed Bunker. 
The Coppins were a good old Whitechapel stock, as good as the 
Messengers. As for Bunker, he was an upstart, he was j and came 
from Batkmg, as I always understood,’ 

Then he was once more silent. 


CHAPTEE XXr, 

lACr DAYMAITT. 

Ii was a frequent custom with Lady Davenant to sit with the pis 
in the work-room in the mormng. She liked to have a place where 
she could talk ; she took an ex-professional interest m their occupa- 
tion ; she had the eye of an artist for their mterpietation of the 
fashion Moreover, it pleased her to be m the company of Miss 
Kennedy, who was essentially a woman’s woman. Men who are 
so unhappy as to have mamed a man’s woman will understand 
perfectly what I mean. On the morning after Harry's most 
providential birthday, therefore, when she appeared, no one was m 
the least disturbed. But to-day she did not greet the girls with 
her accustomed stately indmation of the head, wbch implied that, 
although now a Peeress, she had been brought up to their pro- 
fession and m a Eepublican School of Thought, and did not set 
herself up above her neighbours. Yet respect to rank should be 
conceded, and was expected In general, too, sbe was talkative, 
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md enlivened the tedium of work with many an anecdote illns* 
trating Canaan City and its ways, or showing the lethargic manners 
of the Davenants, both her husband and his father, to say nothing 
of the grandfather, contented with the lowly occupation of a 
wheelwright, while he might have soared to the British House of 
Lords. This moreing, however, she sat down and was silent, and 
her head drooped. Angela, who sat nest her and watched, pre- 
sently observed that a tear formed in her eye and di'opped upon 
her work, and that her lips moved as if she was holdmg a con- 
versation with herself. Thereupon she arose, put her hand upon 
the poor lady’s arm, and drew her away without a word to the 
solitude of the dmmg-room, where her ladyship gave way and 
burst into an agony of sobbmg. 

Angela stood before her saying nothing. It was best to let the 
fit have its way. When the crying was nearly over, she laid her 
hand upon her kir and gently smoothed it. 

‘Poor dear ladyl’ she said. ‘Will you tell me what has 
happened?’ 

‘ Everything,’ she gasped. ‘ Oh ! everything. The six months 
are gone, all but one. Nephew Nathaniel writes to say that as we 
haven’t even made a start, all this time, he leckons we don’t count 
to make any, and he’s got children, and as for business, it's got 
down to the hard pan, and dollars are skurce, and we may come 
back again right away, and there’s the money for the voyage home 
whenever we like, but no more.’ 

‘ Oh I ’ said Angela, beginning to understand. ‘And ... and 
your husband? ’ 

‘There’s where the real trouble begins. I wouldn’t mind for 
myself, money or no money. I would wiite to the Queen for money, 
I would go to the workhouse. I would beg my bread in the street, 
but the Case I never would give up— never— never— never.’ 

She clasped her hands, dned her eyes, and eat bolt upright, the 
picture of unyielding determination. 

‘ And your husband is not, perhaps, so resolute as yourself? ’ 

‘ He says, “ Clara Martha, let us go hum. As for the title, I 
would sell it to nephew Nathaniel, who’s the next heir, for a week 
of square meals ; he should have the coronet, if I'd got it, for a 
month’s certamty of steaks and chops and huckleberry pie; and 
as for my seat in the House of Lords, he should have it for our 
old cottage in Canaan City, which is sold, and the school which 
Tve given up and lost.” He says : “ Pack the box, Clara Martha 
—there isn’t much to pack— and we will go at once. If the 
American minister won’t take up the Case for us, I guess that 
Case may slide till Nathaniel taxes it up for himself” That la 
what he says. Miss lennedy. Those were his words. Oh 1 Oh 1 
Oh 1 Mr. Feeblemind ! Oh I Mr. Facing-Both-Ways I ’ 

She wrung her hands in despair, for it seemed as if her hus- 
band would to proof against even the scorn and contempt of these 
epdthets, 
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‘ But wkt do you mean to do ? ’ 

‘I shall stay,’ she replied ‘ And so shall he, K my name i: 
Lady Davenant Do you think I am going back to Canaan City 
to be scorned by Aurelia Tucker f Do you think I shall let that 
poor old man, who has his good side, liiss Kennedy— and as for 
virtue he is an angel, and knows not the taste of tobacco or whisky 
—face his nephew, and have to say what good he has done with 
all those dollais P No, here we stay.’ She snapped her lips, and 
made as if she would take root upon that very chair. ‘ Shall he 
PMt with his birthright like Esau, because he is hungry ? Never I 
The curse of Esau would rest upon us.’ 

‘He’s at home now,’ she went on, ‘preparing for another day 
without dinner; groans won’t help him now ; and this time thers 
will he no supper— unless Mr. Goslett has another birthday.’ 

‘ Why 1 Good gracious 1 you will be starved.’ 

‘Better starve than go home as we came. Besides, I shall 
write to the Queen when there’s nothing left When Nathaniel’s 
money comes, which may be to-morrow, and may be nest isionth, 
I shall give a month’s rent to Mis. Bormalack, and save the lest 
for one meal a day. Yes, as long as the money lasts, he shall eit 
meat— once a day— at noon. He’s been pampered, like all tis 
Cancan City folk, set up with turkey roast and turkey boiled, and 
ducks and beef every day, and buckwheat cakes and such 1 Oh ! 
a change of diet will bring down his luxury and increase his pnde.’ 

Angela thought that starvation was a new way of developing 
pride ot biith, but she did not say so. 

‘ Is there no way,’ she asked, ‘ in which ho can earn money P ’ 

She shook her head. 

‘As a teacher he was generally allowed to be lemed but 
sleepy. In our city, however, the hoys and girls didn’t expect too 
much, and it’s a sleepy place. In winter, they sit round the stove 
sad they go to sleep ; in summer, they sit in the shade and they 
go to deep. It's the sleepiest place in the States. No, there’s 
no kind o’ way m which he can earn any money. And if there 
were, did you ever hear of a British Peer woikmg for his daily 
bread P’ 

‘ But you, Lady Davenant ** Surely your ladyship would not 
mind— if the chance offered— if it weM a thing kept secret— if not 
even your husband knew— would not object to earning something 
every week to find that sq^uare meal which your husband so natu- 
rally desires P’ 

Her ladyship held out her hands, without a word. 

Angela, m shameful contempt of Political Economy, placed In 
them the work which she had in her own, and whispered : 

‘ You had better,’ she said, ‘ take a week in advance. T1 a 
you can arrange with Mrs. Bormalack for the usual meals on Ihe 
old terms; and if you would rather come here to work, you can 
have this room to yourself aH the morning, Thank you. Lady 
Davenant. The obhgation is entoly mae, you Imow, 
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really, more delicate work, more beautiful work, I never fiaw, 
Do all American ladies work so beautifully f ’ 

Her ladyship, quite overcome with these honeyed words, took 
the work and made no reply, 

‘ Only one thing, dear Lady Davenant,’ Angela went on, smiling, 
‘You must promise me not to work too hard. You know that 
such work as yours is worth at least twice as much as mine. And 
then you can push on the Case, you know,’ 

The little lady rose, and threw her arms round Angela’s neck. 

‘ My dear 1 ’ she cried, with more tears, ‘ You are everybody’s 
friend, Oh ' yes, I know. And how you do it and all— 1 can’t 
think, nor Mrs Bormalack neither. But the day may come— it 
tkll come— when we can show our gratitude.’ 

She retired, takmg the work with her. 

Her husband was asleep as usual, for he had had breakfast, 
and as yet the regular pangs of noon were not active. The Case 
was not spread out before him, as was usual, ever since Mr. 
Goslett had taken it in hand. It was ostentatiously rolled up, 
and laid on the table, as if packed ready for departure by the 
nest mail 

His wife regarded him with a mixture of affection and contempt. 
‘ He would sell the Crown of England,’ she murmured^ ‘ for 
roast turkey and apple fixm’s. The Davenants couldn’t have keen 
always like that. It must be his mother’s blood. Yet she was a 
Church-member, and walked consistent.’ 

She did not wake him up, but sought out Mrs. Bormalack, and 
presently there was a transfer of corns and the Resurrection of 
Smiles and Pota Parler, that Fauy of Sweet Speech, who cowers 
and hides beneath the cold wmd of poverty,’ 

‘ Tell me, Mr. Goslett,’ said Angela that evening, still thinking 
over the sad lot of the claimants; ‘tell me- you have examined 
the claim of these people— what chance have they f ’ 

‘I should say, none whatever.’ 

‘ Then what makes them so confident of success P ’ 

‘Hushl listen. They are not really confident. His noble 
lordship perfectly understands the weakness of his claim, which 
depends upon a puie assumption, as you shall hear. As for the 
little lady, his wife, she has long smce jumped to the conclusion 
that the assumption requires no proof. Therefore, save in moments 
of dejection, she is pretty confident. Then, they are hopelessly 
ignoiant of how they should proceed, and of the necessary delays, 
even if their Case was unanswerable. They thought they had 
only to cross the ocean and send in a statement m order to get 
admtted to the tank and privilege of the peerage. And I beheve 
they thmk that the Queen will, m some mysterious way, restore 
the property to them,' 

‘Poor things!’ 

j Yes, it’s rather sad to think of such magnificent expectations. 
Beddes, it really is a most beautiful case. The last Lord Davenant 
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lad OM son. Tkt only son grew up, had some quarrel with his 
father, and sailed from the Port of Bnstol bound for some Ameiican 
port— I forget which. Neither he nor his ship was eyer heard of 
agm. Therefore the title became extinct.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Very good, Now the story begdns. His name was Timothy 
Clitheroe Dayenant, the name always giyen to the eldest son of 
the family. Now, our friend’s name is Timo% Clitheroe Daye- 
nant, and so was to father’s, and so was his grandfather’s.’ 

‘ That IS very strange.’ 

‘It 18 very strange— what is stranger still is, that his grand- 
father was born, according to the date on his tomb, the same year 
as the lost heir, and at the same place— Dayenant, where was the 
family seat.’ 

‘ Can there hays been two of the same name bom in the same 
place and in the same year f ’ 

‘It seems improbaUe, almost impossible. Moreorer, the last 
lord had no brother, nor bad his father, the second lord. I found 
that out at the Herald's College Consequently, even if there 
were another branch, and the birth of two Timothys in the 
same year was certain, they would not get the title. So that their 
one ho’pe is to be able to prove what they call the Connection. 
That is to say, the identity of the lost heir with this wheel- 
wright.’ 

‘ That seems a very doubtful thing to do, after all these years.’ 

‘It is absolutely impossible, unless some documents are dis- 
covered which prove it. But nothing remains of the wheelwright.’ 

‘No book? No papers?’ 

‘Nothing, except a small book of songs, supposed to be con- 
vivial, with his name on the inside cover, written in a sprawlmg 
hand, and misspelt with two v’s,— “Davvenant,” and above the 
name, in the same hand, the day of the week in which it was 
written, “ Satturday,” with two tt’s. No Chnstian name.’ 

‘Does it not seem as if the absence of the Christian name 
would point to the assumption of the title ? ’ 

‘Yes- they do not know this, and I have not yet told them. 
It is, however, a very small point, and quite msumcient in itself 
to establish anything.’ 

‘ Yes,’ Angela mused. She was thinking whether something 
could not be done to help these poor people and settle the case 
decisively for them one way or the other, ‘What is to be the 
end of it?’ 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Who knows how long they can go on ? When there are no 
more dollars, they must go home again. I hear they have gut 
another supply ot money. Mrs. Boraalack has been paid for a 
fortnight m advance, After that is gone— perhaps they had 
better go too.’ 

‘It seems a pity,’ said Angela, slightly reddemag at mention 
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of tlie money, ‘that some researches could not be made, so aa 
to throw a little light upon this strange coincidence of names ’ 

‘ We should want to hnow first what to look for. After that, 
we should have to find a man to conduct the search. And then 
we should have to pay him.’ 

‘As for the man, there is the Professor : aa for the place, first 
tieie IS the Herald’s College, and secondly, there are the parish 
registers of the village of Davenant, and as for the money, why, 
it would not cost much, and I believe something might be ad- 
vanced for them. If you and I, Mr Goslett, between us, were to 
pay the Piofessor’s expenses, would he go about for us P ’ 

She seemed to assume that he was quite ready to join her in 
giving his money for this object. Yet Harry was now living, 
having refused his guardian’s proffered allowance, on his pay by 
the piece, which gave him, as alieady stated, tenpence for every 
woiking hour. 

‘ What would the Professor cost?’ she asked. 

‘The Professor is down upon his luck,’ said Harry. ‘He is 
so hard up at present that I believe we could get him for nothing 
but his expenses. Eighteen shillings a week would buy him 
outright until his engagements begm again. If there were any 
travelling expenses, oi course that would be an extra. But the 
village of Davenant is not a great way off. It is situated in 
Essex, and Essex is but a suburb of London, its original name 
having been East-End-seaxas, which is not generally known.’ 

‘Very well,’ she replied gravely. ‘ That would be only nine 
shillings a-piece, say eleven hours of extra work for you: and 
probably it would not last long, moie than a week or two. Will 
you give two hours a day to his lordship ? ’ 

Harry made a wry face, and laughed. This young person had 
begun by turning him mto a journeyman cabinet-m^er, and was 
now making him work extra time What next f 
‘ Am I not yom slave, Miss Kennedy f ' 

‘ Oh 1 Mr Goslett ' I thought there was to be no mote 
nonsense of that kind You know it can lead to nothing— even 
if you desired that it should.’ 

‘ Even P Miss Kennedy, can’t you see — ’ 

‘No— I can see nothmg— IwiU hear nothing. Do not— oi, 
Mr. Goslett— we have been— we are— such excellent friends. 
You have been so great a help to me: I look to you for so much 
more. Do not spoil all: do not seek for what could never be: 
pray- pray do not’ 

She spoke with so much earnestness : her eyes were filled with 
such a frankness: she laid her hand upon his aim with so charm- 
ing a cammadei w, that he could not choose but obey. 

‘It 18 tiuly wondeiful,’ he said, thinking, for the thousandth 
fcne, how this peail among women came to Stepney Green. 

‘ What IS wonderful P ’ she blushed as she asked. 

‘ You know what I mean. Let us both be frank, You com- 
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aand me not to say the thing I most desire to say. Very good, 
I will be content to wait, but under one promise — ’ 

‘What 18 that?’ 

‘If the reason or reasons which command my silence should 
mT be removed-mmd, I do not seek to know what they are-jou 
will yourself — ’ 

‘ What f ’ she asked, blushing sweetly, 

‘ Yon wi yourself— tell me so,’ 

She recovered her composure and gave him her hand. 

‘ If, at any time, I m listen to you, I will tell you so. Doss 
that content you?’ 

Certainly toot: but there was no more to be got; therefore, 
Harry was ftdn to be contented, whether he would or not, And 
this was only one of a bundled little skumishes in which he en- 
deavoured to capture an advanced foit or prepaied to lay the siege 
in form, And always he was routed with heavy loss. 

‘ And now,’ she went on, ‘ we will get back to our Piofessoz.’ 

‘ Yes. I am to work two extra nours a day that he may go 
about m the luxury of eighteen shillings a week. This it is to be 
one of the horny-handed. What is the Piolessor to do first f ’ 

‘ Let us first,’ she said, ‘find him and secure his sei vices.’ 

It hhs been seen that the Professor was already come to the 
period of waist-tightenmg, which naturally follows a too con- 
tinued succession of banyan days. 

He listened with avidity to any proposition which held forth 
a prospect of food. The work, he said, only partly understanding 
it, would be difficult, but therefore the more to be desired. Com- 
mon conjurers, he said, would spoil such a case. As for himself, 
he would undertake to do just whatever they wanted with the 
register, whether it was the substitution of a page or the tearmg 
out of a page, under the very eyes of the parish clerk. ‘There 
must he,’ he said, ‘a patter suitable to the occasion. I will 
manage that for you, I’m afraid I can’t make up as I ought for 
the pan, because it would cost too much, but we must do without 
that kd now, Miss Kennedy, what is it exactly that you want 
me to do?’ 

He was disappointed on learning that there would be no 
‘palming’ of leaves, old or new, among the registers : nothmg, in 
fact, but a simple journey and a simple examination of the books. 
And though, as he confessed, he had as yet no experience in the 
ffid: of falsifying pansh registers, where sdence was coneemed its 
tatereats were above to of more 
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WsAf would kre kppenod if certain tMiga Iiad not kppeawil' 
This IS a question which is seldom set in examination papers, on 
account of the gieat scope it olfers to the imaginative faculty, and 
we all know how dangerous a thing it is to develop this side of the 
human mind. Many a severe histonan has been spoiled hy 
developing hia imagination But for this, Scott might have been 
another Alison, and Thackeray a Mill In this Stepney busmess 
the appearance of Angela certainly woiked changes at once re* 
markable and impossible to be dissociated from her name. Thus, 
but for her, the unfortunate claimants must have been dnven back 
to their own country like baled invaders ‘rolling sullenly over 
the frontier.’ Nelly would have spent her whole life in the sad- 
ness of short rations and long hours, with hopeless prayers fo? 
days of fatness. Rebekah and the improvers and the dressmakers 
and the appi entices would have endured the like haidness.' Harry 
would have left the Joyless City to its joylessness, and returned 
to the regions whose skies are all sunshine— to the young and 
fortunate— and its pavements all of gold. And there would have 
been no Palace of Delight. And what would have become of 
Daniel Fagg, one hardly likes to think. The unlucky Daniel had, 
indeed, fallen upon very evil days. There seemed to be no longer 
a smgle man left whom he could ask for a subscnption to his 
book He had used them all up. He had sent begging letters to 
every Fellow of every Scientific Society he had levied contribu- 
tions upon every Secietary he had attacked in person every 
official at the Museums of Great Russell Street and South Ken- 
sington he had tried all the publishers he had written to every 
bishop, nobleman, clergyman, and philanthropist of whom he 
could hear, pressing upon them the claims of his great Discovery. 
Now he could do no more. The subscriptions he had received for • 
pubhshing his book were spent in necessaiy food and lodging! 
nobody at the Museum would even see him : he got no more 
answers to his letters: starvation stared him in the face 

For three days he had hved upon mnepence. Threepence a 
day for food. Thmk of that, ye who are fed regularly, and fed well. 
Threepence to satisfy all the cravings of an excellent appetite! 
There was now no more money left, And in two days more the 
week’s rent would he due. 

On the morning when he came forth, hungry and miserable, 
without even a penny for a loaf, it happened that Angela was 
standing at her upper window on the other side of the Green, and, 
fortunately for the unlucky scholar, she saw him, His strange 
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bekTiour made kr watch him. First, he Icobd up and down 
the street in uncertamty : then, as if he had business which could 
not be delayed a moment, he turned to the nght and maiched 
straight away towards the Mile End Road. This was because he 
thought he would go to the Head of the Egyptian Department at 
the British Museum and borrow five shillings, Then he stopped 
suddenly : this was because he remembered that he would have to 
send in his name, and that the Chief would certainly refuse to see 
him. Then he turned slowly and walked, dragging his limbs and 
hanging his head, in the opposite direction— because he was re- 
solved to make for the London Docks, and drop accidentally into 
the sluggish green water, the fiist drop of which falls almost as 
certainly as a glass of Bourbon whisky. Then he thought that 
there would be some luxury in sitting down for a few moments to 
think comfortably over his approaching demise, and of the noise it 
would make in the learned world, and how remorseful and ashamed 
the scholars— especially he of the Egyptian Department— would 
feel for the short balance of their sin-Iaden days, and he took a seiit 
on a bench in the Gieen garden with this view. As he thought 
he leaned forward, stanng into vacancy, and in his face theie giew 
so dark an expression of despair and terror, that Angela shuddered 
and rail for her hat, recoUectmg that she had heard of his poverty 
andhisdisappomtments. 

‘ I am atiaid you are not well, Mr. Fagg ’ 

He started and looked up. In imagination he was abeady 
lying dead at the bottom of the green water, and before his troubled 
mind there were floating confused images of his former life, now 
past and dead and gone. He saw himself m his Australian cottage 
arnving at his grand Discoveiy : he was lectuiing about it on a 
platform ; he was standing on the deck of a ship, dnnking farewell 
nobblers with an enthusiastic ciowd; and he was wandering 
hungry, neglected, despised, about the stony streets of London. 

‘ Well f No ; I am not well,’ he replied presently, understanding 
things a little. 

* Is it distress of mind or of body, Mr, Fagg P ’ 

‘ Yesterday it was both ; to-night it will be both ; just now it 
is only one.’ 

‘Which one P’ 

‘Mind,’ he replied fiercely, refusing to acknowledge that he was 
starving. He threw his hat back, dashed his subscription book to 
the giound, and banged the unoffending bench with his fist. 

‘ As for Mind,’ he went on, ‘ it’s a pity I was born vrith any. I 
wish I’d had no more Mind than my neighbours. It’s Mind, and 
nothing else, that has hiought me to this.’ 

‘Wat is this, Mr. FaggP’ 

‘Nothing to you. Go your ways; you are young; you have 
yet your hopes, which may come to notte, same as mme; even 
though they are not, like mine, hopes of Glory and Learning, 
There’s Mr, Goslati b love with yea; what is Mind to yea? 
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Notliing. And you in love with him, Very likely he’ll go off with 
another woman, and then you’ll find out what it is to he dis- 
appointed. What 18 Mind to anybody? Nothing. Do they care 
for it m the Museum ? No. Does the head of the Egyptian 
Department care for it? Not he; not a bit, It’s a cruel and a 
selm country,’ 

‘ Oh, Mr. F agg I ’ She disregarded his allusion to herself, though 
it was suiEcientl r downright 

‘Yes; but I will be revenged. I vrill do something— yes- 
something that shall tell all Australia how I have been wronged ; 
the colony of Victona shall nng with my story. It shall sap their 
loyalty, they shall grow diseoatented; they will import more 
Irishmen ; there shall be separation. Yes , my fiiends shall demand 
separation in revenge for my treatment’ 

‘ It is Christian to foigive, Mr, Fagg.’ 

‘I will foigive, when I have had my revenge. No one shall 
say I am vindictive. Ah ' ’—he heaved a profound sigh. ‘ They 
gave me a dmner before I came away; they drank my health; 
they all told me of the reception I should get, and the glory that 
awaited me. Look at me now. Not one penny in my pocket 
Not one man who believes in the Discovery. Wherefore I may 
truly say that it is better to be bom without a brain.’ 

‘This IS your 8ub.’Chption book, I beheve.’ She took it and 
turned over its pages. 

‘ Come, Mr. Fagg, you have come to the fifty-first copy of the 
book. Fifty-oue copies ordeied beforehand does not look like dis- 
belief. May I add my name? That will make fifty-two, Twelve 
shillings and sixpence, I see. Oh, I shall look forward with the 
greatest inteiest to the appearance of the book, I assure you, Yet, 
vou must not expect of a tessmaker much Imowledge of Hehiew, 
kr Fagg. You gieat scholais must be contented with the simple 
admiration of ignorant woik-girls.’ He was too far gone m misery 
to be eaxily soothed, hut he began to wish he had not said that 
cruel cLing about possible deseition by her lover. 

‘Admiiationl’ he echoed with a hollow gioan. ‘And yester- 
day nothing to eat farther than threepence , and the day before the 
same , and the day before that In Austialia, when I was in the 
shoemaking Ime, there was always plenty to eat. Starvation, I 
suppose, goes to the brain. And is tbe cause of suicide, too. I 
know a beautiful place in tbe London Docks, where the water’s 
green with mmerals. I shall go there.’ He pushed his bauds 
d; sper into h,3 pockets, while his bushy eyebrows frowned so 
1 ornbly that two childien who were playing in the walk screamed 
'.it’d tenor and fled without stopping. ‘'That water poisons a men 
Lieotly hs drops into it, Ifs surer and quicksr than diowmng, 
md doesn’t h ut 'o much.’ 

‘Come, kir Rigg,’ sail Angela, ‘we allow something for the 
superior activity of great minds; hut we must not talk of despoil 
there thoold be nothms boyond a kttle despoadsney,’ 
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He skook his head. 

‘Too much reading has phably disordered your chgestioa, 
Ml, Fa|!g. You want rest ana society, with sympathy— a woman's 
sympathy. Scholars, perhaps, ae sometimes jealous.’ 

‘ Reading has emptied my puise/ he said. ‘ Sympathy won’t 
£11 It.’ 

‘I do not know. Sympathy is a wonderful medicine some- 
times. It woiks miracles. I think, Mr. Fagg, you had better let 
me pay my subscnptiou in advance. You can give me the change 
when you please.’ 

She placed a sovereign in his hand. His fingers clutched it 
greedily; then his conscience smote him; her kind words, her 
natteiy, touched his heart. 

‘I cannot take it,’ he said. ‘Mr. Qoslett warned me not to 
take your money. Besides’— he gasped and pointed to the sub- 
scription list. ‘Fifty-one names i They’ve all paid their money 
for punting the hook. I’ve eaten up all the money, and I shall 
eat up youis as well. Take the sovereign hack. I can starve. 
When I am dead, I would lathei be lememhered for my Discovery 
than for a shameful devouier of subscription money.’ 

She took him by the arm and led him, umesisting, to the 
Establishment, ‘We must look after you, Mr. Fagg,’ she said. 
‘Now, I have got a beautiful room, where no one sits all day long 
except sometimes a crippled girl and sometimeo myself. In the 
evening the gu'ls have it. You may bung your hooks there if you 
like, and sit theie to work, when you please. And by the way,’ 
she added this as if it weiS a matter of the very least consequence, 
baldly worth mentioning, ‘ if you wocld like to ]oin us any day at 
dinner— we take our simple med at one— the girls, no doubt, will 
all think it a gxeat honour to hare so distuguished a scholar at 
table with them.’ 

Mr. Fagg blushed mth pleasure. Why, if the British Museum 
|ieople treated him with contumely, if nobody would subscribe ts 
ms nook, if he was weary of asking and being refused, here was a 
Laven of refuge where he would receive some of the honour due to 
& scholar. 

‘ And now that you are here, Mr. Fagg,’ said Angola, when ho 
Isd broken biead and given thanks, ‘ you shall tell me all about 
your Discovery. Because, you see, we’are so ignorant, vre girls of 
the working classes, that I do not exactly how what is your 
Discovery’ 

He sat down and ashed wr a piece of pepsr. Yfith this 
assistance he began his exposition. 

‘I was drawn to my lavestigatiuc,’ he raid solemnly, ‘by? 
little old book abous the wisdom of ihs ancients. That is now 


five years ago, and I was then firiy-five yews of age. No time to 
he lost, says I to myself, if arythuig is to be done. The mow I 
mad and the more I thought— I was in the shoemaking trade, and 
Im xil aixacd to own it, for ito n fite Viomeo? for such k ere 
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&oni with a head for thiaking— the more I thought, I say, the 
more I was puzzled. For there seemed to me no way possible of 
leconcilmg what the scholars said.’ 

' Yon W not told me the subject of your research, yet.’ 

‘Antiquity,’ he replied grandly. ‘All antiquity was the 
inbject of my research. First, I read about the Egyptians, and 
the hieroglyphics. Then I got hold of a new book all about the 
Assyrians and the cuneiform character.’ 

‘I see,’ said Angela, ‘You were attracted by the ancient 
mscriptionsf ’ 

‘Naturally; without inscnptions, where are you? The 
scholars said this, and the scholars smd that. They talked ol 
readmg the Egyptian language, and the Assyrian, and the Median, 
and what not. That wouldn’t do for me.’ 

The audacity of the httle man eicited Angela’s curiosity, 
which had been languid. 

‘ Pray go on,’ she said. 

‘ The scholars have the same books to go to as me. Yet they 
don’t go. They’ve eyes as good, but they won’t use them. Now 
follow me. Miss, and you’ll be surprised. When Abraham went 
down into Egypt, did he understand their language or didn’t he f ’ 

‘ Why, I 'luppose— at least, it is not said that he did dot.’ 

‘ Of course he did When Joseph went there, did he understand ' 
them f Of course he did When Jacob and his sons came into 
the country, did they talk a strange speech ^ Not they. When 
Solomon married an Egyptian piincess, did he understand her 
talk** Why, of couise tie did. Now, do you guess what’s 
commonest?’ 

‘No, not at all.’ 

‘None of the scholars could. Listen, then. If they Ml 
understood each other, they must have all talked the same 
language, mustn’t they f ’ 

‘Why, it would seem so.’ 

‘It’s a sound argument, which can't be denied. Nobody can 
deny it— I defy them. If they understood each other, theie must 
have been a common language. Where did this common lan- 
guage spread P Over all the countnes thereabout. What was ' 
the common language f Hebrew.’ 

‘ Oh I ’ said Angela ‘ Then, they all talked Hebrew 1 ’ 

‘ Every man Jack. Nothing else known. What next®' They 
wanted to wiite it Now, we find what seems to be one character 
in Egypt, and another in Syria, and another in Aiabia, and another 
in Phoenicia, and another in Judaea. Bless you, I know all about 
iLeir alphabets, lYhat I say is— if a common language, then a 
common alphabet to wiite it with ’ 

‘ I see, a common alphabet Which you discovered perhaps,’ 

‘ That, young lady, is my Discovery. That is the greatest 
Discovery of the age. I found it myself, once a small shoemaker 
m a little Victorian township; I alone found out that commim 
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sIpMst, and have come over here to make it known. Not bad, 
says you, for a shoemaker who had to teach himself his owh 
Hebrew.’ 

‘And the scholars here — ’ 

‘They’re jealous, that’s what it is; they’re jealous. Most of 
them have wntten books to prove other things, and they won’t 
give in and own that theyVe been wrong. My word! The 
scholars—’ He paused and shook his hands before her face. 
‘ Some of them have got the Hebrew alphabet, and try to make 
out how one letter is a house and another a bull’s head. And so 
on. And some have got the cuneiforms, and they make out that 
one bundle of arrows IS an A and another a B. And so on. And 
some have got the hieroglyphic, and it's the same game with all. 
While I— if you please— with my little plain simple Discovery 
just show that all the different alphabets— different to outward 
seemmg— are really one and the eaiue.’ 

‘ This 18 very mterestmg,’ said Angela. The little man wm 
glowing with enthusiasm and pride, he was tiansfo’med: ho 
walked up and down thiowing about his arms , he stood b^fors 
her, looking almost tall ; hie eyes flashed with Are, and his voice 
was strong. ‘And can you read inscriptions by your simple 
alphabet ? ’ 

‘ There is not,’ he replied, ‘ a single inscnption in the British 
Museum that I can’t read. I just sit down before it, with my 
Hebrew dictionary in my hand— I didn’t tell you I learned 
Hebrew on purpose, did I P— and I read that inscnption, however 
long it IS. Ah I’ 

‘ This seems extraoi dinary. Can you show me your alphabet?' 

He sat down, and began to make figuies. 

‘ What IS the simplest figuie f A circle P a square ? a nought P 
No. Atiiangle Very good, then. Do you think they were such 
fools as to copy a great ugly bull’s head when they’d got a triangle 
ready to then hands and easy to draw P Not they , they just 
made a tnangle— so— ’ he drew an eqmlateial tnangle on ite base 
— ‘ and called it the first letter , and two tnangles, one artop of 
the other— so— and called that the second letter. Then they 
stuck their tnangle in another position, and it was the third 
letter , and m another, and it is the fourth — ’ Angela felt as if 
her head was swimming as he manipulated his tnangles, and 
rapidly produced his piimitive alphabet, which really did present 
some resemblance to the modem symbols. ‘ There— and there-’ 
and there— and what is that P and this P And so you’ve got the 
whole. Now, young lady, with this in your hand, which is the 
key to all learning— and the Hebrew dictionary— there’s nothing 
you can’t manage.’ 

‘And an account of this is to be given in your book, is it? ’ 

‘ That IS the secret of my book. Now jou know wnat it was 
I found out; now you see why my friends paid my passage home* 
and are now looking for the glory which they prophesied’ 

M 
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‘Don’t get gloomy again, Mr.Fagg. It is a long lane, yos 
know, tkt ks no tuimiig. Let us hope for better luck,’ 

‘ No one will ever know,’ he went on, ‘ the inscriptions that I 
have found— and read-m the Museum. They don’t know what 
they’ve got. I’ve told nobody yet, bat they are all in my book, 
and I’ll tell you beforehand, Miss Kennedy, because you’re been 
kind to me. Yes, a woman is best , I ought to have gone to the 
women first. I would marry you, Miss Kennedy, I vrould mdeed ; 
but— I am too old, and besides, I don’t think I could afford a 
family.’ 

‘I tknk you, Mr, Fagg, all the same, You do me a great 
honour. But about these inscriptions P ’ 

‘Mind, it’s a secret.’ He lowered his voice to a whisper, 
‘There’s cuneiform insciiptions m the Museum with David and 
Jraiathan on them,— ah !— and Balaam and Balak— Ahol— ’ hs; 
positively chuckled over the thought of these great finds— ‘ and 
the whole life of Jezebel— Jezebel 1 what do you think of thatP 
And what else do you think they have got, only they don’t know 
it*' The two tables oe stone ' 1 NotWg short of the Two 
Tables, with the Ten Commandments wiitten out at length Ml’ 
Angela gazed with amazement at this admirable maa, his 
faith in himself, his audacity, the grandeur of his conceptionii; 
the wondeiful power of his imagination overwhelmed her. But, 
to be sure, she had never hefoie met a gemune enthusiast. 

‘ I know wheie they are kept , nobody else knows. It is in a 
daik comer; they are each about two feet bigh; and there’s a 
hole iu the comer of each for Moses’s thumb to hold them by. 
Think of that ' I’ve read them all through, only ’—he added 
with a look of bewilderment—' I tbmk tbeie must be something 
wrong with my Hebiew dictionary, because none of the com- 
iiandmeats road quite right One or two come out quite surpric- 
iug. Yet the stoaec must be light, mustn’t they P There can ba 
no question about that, and the Discovery must he right, No 
question about that. And m for the dictionaries— who put thorn 
together P tell me that I Tab ! the scholars 1 ’ 


CHAPTER XXffl. 

TIE HISSIN6 IINS, 

Te Profsssor, then, started on his quest with a cheeiful ksa;^ 
caused by the certainty of dinner for some days to come. But he 
was an honest Professor, and he did not piolong his absence for 
the sake of those dinners. On the other hand, he made the 
most rapid despatch consistent with thorough work, and retur*'cl 
after an absence of four drys, bscimg mth h’m fte fcu'to c! 
his reo“crch. 
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‘I tHiik,’ said Harry, after reading his renorMI thin!:, Misa 
Sesmedy, that we have foond a Missing Link ’ 

‘ Then they really will m.ike their claim good ? ’ 

‘I did not say that— quite. I said that we Lays found a 
Missing Link. There might be, if yon wiD think of it— two. 
One of them would haye connected the condescending wheel- 
wright with his supposed parent, the last Lord Davenant. Tha 
other would connect him with qmte another fiither.’ 

The truth, which was for some time carefully concealed from 
the illustrious pair, was, in fact, this. 

There is a Tillage of Davenant surrounding or adjoining a 
castle of Davenant, just as Alnwick, Arundel, Dmham, Lancaster, 
Chepstow, Raglan, and a pat many more English towns have a 
castle near them, And wbther Davenant town was huilt to be 
protected by the castle, or the castle for the protection of the town, 
18 a point on which I must refer you to the county histoiian, who 
knows all about it and is not likely to deceive you on so important 
a point The castle is now a pictuiesque rum, with a country 
house bmlt beside it. In this country house the last Loid Dave- 
nant died and the last heir to the title was hoin. Theie is aa 
excellent old church, with a towei and ivy, and high-pitched roof, 
as an ancient church should have, and in the family vault under 
the chancel all the Davenants, except the last hen, he buned. 

There is also in the village a small country inn called tha 
Davenant Arms, where the Professor put up, and where he made 
himself extraordinauly popular, because, finding himself among 
an assemblage of folk slow to see and slower still to think, he 
astonished them for four nights consecutively. The rustics still 
tell, and will continue to tell so long as memory lasts, of the 
wonderful man who took their money out of their waistcoats, ex- 
changed handkerchiefs, conveyed potatoes into strange coat-pockets, 
read their thoughts, picked out the cards they had chosen, made 
them take a card he had chosen whether they wanted it or not, 
caused balls of glass to vanish, changed halfpence into half-crowns, 
had a loaded pistol fired at himself and caught the ball, with 
other great marvels all for nothing, to oblige and astomsh the 
villagers, and for the good of the house. These were the recrea- 
tions of his evening hours. The moinings he spent in the vestry 
d the old church searching the registers. 

There was notbng professional about it, only the drudgery of 
clerk’s work, to do it at all was almost beneath his dignity; yet 
he went thiough with it conscientiously, and restrained himself 
from mviting the sexton, who stayed with him, to lend him his 
handkeichief or to choose a card. Nor did he even hide a_caia 
in the sexton’s pocket, and then convey it into the parish register. 
Nothing of the sort He was sternly practical ana searched dili- 
gently. Nevertheless, he noted how excellent a place for tha 
simpler feats would be the reading-desk The fact is, that gentle- 
moii of his profession never go to ch'iKc,, end tkiefom ere ’gmuant 
irS 
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til the uses of its various parts. On Sunday morning they li® m 
fced; on Sunday afternoon they have dinner, and perhaps the day’s 
paper, and oa Sunday evening they gather at a certain house of 
caOi lor conjurers in Drury Lane and' practise on each other There 
is theiefore no room in the conjmei’s life for church, Some 
remedy should be found for this by the bishops. 

‘What have I got to look tor?’ said the Professor, as the 
seston produced the old books ‘ Well, I’ve got to find what 
families there were living here a hundred yems ago, or thereabouts, 
named Davenant, and what Christian names they had, and whether 
there were two childien born and baptised here in one year, both 
bearing the name of Davenant.’ 

The sexton shook his head. He was only a middle-aged man, 
and therefore not yet arrived at sextonial npeness, for a sexton 
only begins to be mellow when he is ninety or thereabouts. He 
knew nothing of the Davenants except that there were once Lords 
Davenant, now lying in the family vault below the chancel, and 
none of them left in the parish at all, nor any in his memory, nor 
in that of his father’s before him. so far as he could tell 

After a careful examination of the books, the Professor was 
enabled to state with confidence that at the time m questi® the 
Davenant name was borne by none but the family at the castle; 
that there weie no cousins of the name in the place , and that the 
heir bom m that year was christened on such a day, and received 
the name of Timothy Chtheroe 

If this had been the only evidence, the case would have made 
in favour of the Canaan 0% claimant; but, unfortunately, there 
was another discovery made by the Professor, at sight ot which 
he whistled and then shook his head, and then considered whether 
it would not be best to cut out the page, while the sexton thought 
he was forcing a card, or palming a ball, or boiling an egg, or some 
other ingenious feat of legerdemain For he instantly perceived 
that the fact recoided before his eyes bad an all-important bearing 
upon the case of his illustrious fnends 

The little story which he saw was, m short, this. 

Id the same year of the birth of the infant Timothy Clitheroe, 
there was bom of a poor vagrom woman, who wandered no one 
knew where from into the parish, and died in giving him to the 
world, a man-child. 'There was no one to rejoice over him, or to 
welcome him, or to claim him, therefore he became parish pro- 
perty, and had to be chiistened, fed, flogged, admonished and 
educated, so far as education m those days was considered necessary, 
at the charge of the paiish The first step was to give him a 
name. For it was formerly, and may be still, a custom in country 
parishes to name a waif ol this Kina after the village itself, which 
accounts for many odd surnames, such as Stepney, Maryhone, oi 
Hoxton It was not a good custom, because it might lead to 
complications, as perhaps it did m this case, when there waa 
alieady another family legitimately entitled to bear the um 
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mtiorities, follomng tliiB cnstom, conferred upon tie babj 
the lordly name of Davenaat. Then, as it was necessary that he 
should hare a Christian name, and it would be a pity to waste 
good Richard or Robin upon a beggar-biat, they gate him the 
day of the weeh on which he was born, This was intended to 
keep him humble, and to remind him that he had no light to any 
of the di8ting;ui8bd Christian names bestowed upon respectably 
bom children. 

He was called Saturday Darenant 

The name, the date, and the cucumstanees were biiefly re- 
corded in the parish register. 

In most cases this boob contains three entries for each name, 
those of the thiee important events in his life, the beginning, the 
marrying, which is the making or the marring, and the ending, 
One does not, of course, count the minor occasions on which he 
may be mentioned, as on the buth or death of a child The 
Professor turned over the pages of the register m vain for any 
fiiither entry of this Saturday Davenant 

He appeared no more. His one publie appearance, so far as 
history records it, was on that joyiul occasion when, held in 
hirehng aims, he was received mto the Chnstian Church. The 
one 'thmg to which he was born was his brotherhood in the 
Chnstian faith, no doubt the grandest of all possessions, yet m 
itselt not professing to provide the material comforts of hk The 
baby was presented at the font, leceived a contemptuous nrnne, 
squealed a httle, no doubt, when he felt the cold water, and 
tnen— then— nothing more. What he did, whither he went, 
where he died, might be left to conjecture. A paiish brat, a 
cottage home, bread and bacon to eat, with more bread than 
bacon, plenty of stick, the Chmch Catechism and particular atten- 
tion called to the clauses about picking and stealing, piactical 
work as a scarecrow at seven, the plough later on, for pleasuies, 
quarter-staff, wresthng, fighting, bull-baitmg, and perhaps poach- 
mg, with strong beer and small beer for dimk , piesently a wife, 
then children, then old age, then death. One was free to conjec- 
ture, because there was no more mention of this baby, he did not 
marry in the parish nor did he die in it He therefore went away. 
In those days, if a man went away, it was for one of two reasons, 
either he fell into trouble and went away, to escape the wrath of 
the squire , or he enlisted, marched off with beer m his head and 
nhbons m his hat, swore teiiihly with the army in Flanders, and 
presently earned the immortal gloiy which England rejoices to 
confer upon the pnvate soldier who falls upon the ensanguined 
field. The enjoyment of this glory b such a sohd, substantia! 
and satisfying thing, that fighting and war and the field of honour 
are, and always will he, greatly beloved and desired by pinate 
soldiers 

Theie was no other entry of this boy’s name. When the P:o 
fssaoj had quite satisfied himself upon tins poni hatuacJkck to 
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tlie fat entiy, and tken became aware of a note in faded ink, now 
bmely legible, written in the maapn. It was aa follows, and b 
copied It exactly.— 

‘ Y* above s'* Saturday Da was a Eoag in Grane : he was bro’i 
up in tie Fear of God yet feared Him not ; taugbt Ms Duty, yot 
did it not: admonished withoutstiutofEoddin Virtue, yet still 
inclmed to Vice : be was app^ to the Wheelwright: was skillful, 
pt indolent : notorious as a Pocher who could not he caught : a 
Deceiver of Maidens : a Tosspot and a Striker. Compelled to leave 
the parish to avoid Prison and the Lash he went to Londo.'i, 
Latmm offima. Was reported to have been sent to His Majesty s 
Plantations in Virginia, wheieof nothing certain is known.’ 

This was tha note which the Professor read and copied ovt. 
with misgivings that it would nut prove acceptable. Of course, hs 
knew the story, and quite undeistood what this might mean, 

The nest day, nothing more remaining to be found in the 
register, the Professor examined the brasses and tablets in the 
chmch, and paid a visit to the castle. And when he had faith- 
M!y executed his commission he went away, amid the regrets of 
the villagers, who had nevei befoie been entertained by so dehghtful 
SEd sui'piismg a stranger, and hioucht back bis spoils 

‘ What are we to think f ’ said ILariy after reading this report. 
‘ " The Hoag in Grane,” this wheelwiight by trade, who can he he 
bat the giandfathei of our poor old Liend f ’ 

‘I fear it must be so,’ said Angela, ‘Saturday Davenant, 
Eememher the little book.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Hairy, ‘ the little book came into my mind at once.’ 

‘ Not a doubt,’ added tbe Professor. ‘ Yfhy, it stands to reason. 
The fellow found himself a long way from England, among 
sLangors, with no money and only his bade. What was to pre- 
vent him from pieteadmg to La one of the family whose name 
he bore ’ 

‘ And at the same urae,’ said Hairy, ‘ with resci ve. Ee never 
seems to have asccried thai he was tha son of Loii D-ivenant, he 
only threw out ambiguous wo.ds^ he bred the imagination of his 
son, he christened him by the name of the lost heir, he pretended 
that it was his own Chiiatian name, and it was not until they found 
out that this was the heieditary name that the ckm was thought 
of. This Poacher and Striker seems to have possessed considerable 
native talent.* 

‘ But what,’ asked Angela, ‘are we to do ? ’ 

‘ Let us do nothing, Miss Kennedy, We have our secret, and 
va may keep it for the present. Meantime, the case is hopeless on 
(iccount of the absolute impossibility of connecting the wheel- 
wright with the man supposed to have been drownei Let them 
go on “enjoying” tbe title, ignorant of the existence of this 
unlucky Saturday Davenant.’ 

So, for the present, the thing was hidden away and nothing 
\^'as said about ii And though akat this time the nofessor gave 
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flae or two entertammeats in the draw-ng-room^ we cannot ouppcea 
that his silence _waa bought, and it would be unjust to the noUa 
profession of which he was a member to thmh that he would let 
out the secret had not Miss Kennedy paid him for their per- 
formance. Indeed, the Professor was an extremely honourable 
man, and would hare scorned to betray confidence, and it was good 
of Miss Kennedy to find out that an erening of magic and miracle 
would do the girls good. 

But a profound pity seized the heart of Angela. These poor 
people who beheved themselves to be entitled to an Enghsh peer- 
age, who were so mistaken, who would be so disappointed, who 
were so ignorant, who knew so little what it was they claimed— 
could not something be done to lessen their disappointment— to 
break their fall? 

She pondered long over this difficulty. That they would in 
the end have to return to their own countiy was a thmg about 
which theie could be no doubt whatever ; that they should return 
with no knowledge whatever of the reality of the thing they had 
claimed, what it meant, what it involved, its splendours and its 
obligations, seemed to her a very gieat pity. A little experience, 
she thought, even a glimpse of the hte led by the hestobred and 
most highly cultivated and richest people of England, would be of 
so much advantage to them, that it would show them their own 
unfitness for the rank which they assumed and claimed. And pre- 
sently she arrived at a project which she put into execution with- 
out delay, What this was you will presently see. 


CEAPTEB XXIY. 
lOED joceot’s lEomm 

As the Esawn advanced, and the autumn deepened into winter, 
Angela found that there were certain social duties which it was 
impossible altogether to escape. The fiction of the country-house 
was good enough for the geneial world, but for her more mtimate 
friends and cousins this would not do for long. Therefore, while 
she kept the facts of her present occupation and place of residence 
a secret from all except Constance Wuodcote, now the unsym- 
pathising, she could not wholly shut heiself off from the old circle. 
Among others there was one lady whose invitations she was in a 
sense hound to accept. What her obhgations were, and who this 
lady was, belongs in no way to this history— that is to say, the 
explanation Wongs to Angela’s simple chronicle of the old days 
when she was only Miss Messenger, the heiress presumptiva 
of the Great Brewery. Therefore it need not concern us. Suffi.ca 
it to say that she was a lady in society, and that she gave great 
dhmera and held other gatherings, and was at al times properly 
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sraie to the attractions wMch the young, and toutiful, and 
wealthy Angela Messenger lent to her receptions. 

On this occasion Constance Woodcote, among others, was 
incited to meet her old faend, she came, but she was ungracious, 
and Angela felt, more than she had expected, how great already 
was the gulf between the old days oi Newnham and her hfe of 
actiw, practical worh, Six months befoie, such coldness would 
have hurt and pained her ; now she hardly felt it Yet Constance 
meant to demonstrate by a becoming frost of manner how griSTOus 
was her disappointment about those scholarships. Then there 
were half-ardozen men— unmanied men, men m society, men of 
clnbs, men who felt strongly that the possession of Miss Messenger’s 
milhons might reconcile them to matrimony, and were much 
interested by the possibility of an introduction to her, and came 
away disappointed because they got nothmg out of her, not even an 
encouiagement to talk ; and everybody said that she was singularly 
cold, didrmte, and even embarrassed that evening; and those who 
had heard that Miss Messenger was a young lady of great con- 
versational powers, went away cymcally supposing that any young 
lady with less than half her money could achieve the same reputa- 
tion at the same cost of energy. The reason of this coldness, this 
pieoccupation, was as follows. ^ 

The dinner party was large, and the conversation by no means 
general, So far as Angela was concerned, it was held entirely 
with the man who took her down, and his name was Lord 
Jocelyn le Breton— a rugged-faced man, with a pleasing manner 
and agreeable voice ; no longer young. He talked to her a good 
deal in a bght, irresponsible vem, as if it mattered veiy little what 
he said so that it amused the young lady. He discoursed about 
many things, prmcipally about dinners, asking Angela what were 
her own views as to dinners, and expostulating with her femmme 
contempt for the subject. ‘ Each dinner,’ he said, ‘ should be like 
a separate and distinct work of art, and should be contrived for 
difieient kinds of wme. There should be a champagne dmner, for 
instance, hght and composed of many dishes, but some of theoe 
substantial; there should be a claret dinner, grave and con- 
scientious; a Burgundy dinner of few courses, and those solid; a 
German wine dimer, in which only the simplest plais should 
appear. But unto harmony and consistency in dining we have not 
yet arrived. Perhaps, mss Messenger, you may he mduced to 
bring your intellect to bear upon the subject. I hear you took 
high honours at Newnham lately.’ 

She laughed. 

‘ You do too much honour to my intellect, Lord Jocelyn. At 
Newnham they teach us political economy, but they have not 
trusted ns wiim the art of dimng. Bo you know, we positively 
did not care much what we had for dinner ! ’ 

‘My ward, Harry, used to say— but I forget if you ever met 
him,’ 
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‘ I tHnk not. Wliat ia his name f ’ 

‘ Well, he used to hear my name, and everybody knew him as 
Harry le Breton , but he had no nght to it, because be was no 
relation of mine, and so he jrave it up and took his own.’ 

‘ Oh 1 ’ Angela felt profoundly uninterested in Mr. Henry le 
Breton. 

‘Yes. And now you never will meet him. For he is gone’— 
Lord Jocelyn uttered these words in so sepulchral a tone that 
Angela gave them greater significance than they deserved. 

‘I am very sorry,’ she said, 

‘ No, Miss Messenger, he is not dead. He is only dead te 
society. He has gone out of the world ; he has returned to— in 
fact, ms native rank of hfe ’ 

Angela reddened. What mli he mean ? 

‘ You interest me, Loid Jocelyn Do you say that your ward 
has voluntaiily given up society, and— and— eveiythmg ^ ’ She 
thought of herself at the moment, and also, but vaguely, of Harry 
Goslett For, although ^he bew that this young man had refused 
some kmd of offer which mcluded idleness, she had never con- 
nected him m her mind quite with her own rank and station. 
IIow could she? He was only a cabmet-maker, whose re- 
semblance to a gentleman she had leained to accept without any 
further wonder. 

‘He gave up everything* he laughed over it: he took a 
header into the mob just as if he was going to enjoy the plunge. 
But did you not hear of it? Eveiyhody talked about it— the 
story got mto the Society journals— and people blamed me for 
teUmg him the truth,’ 

‘ I have not been m London much this year, therefore I heard 
nothmg,’ said Angela. Just then the dinner came to an end. 

‘ will you tell me more about your waid, Loid Jocelyn,’ she 
asked, as she left him His woids had raised m her mmd a vague 
and uncertain anxiety. 

Half an hour later he came to her side. The room was by 
this time Ml, and Angela was sunounded. But she made room 
for Lord Jocelyn, and piesently the others diopped away and they 
could talk A young lady began, too, a long and veiy brilliant 
piece of music under cover of which everybody would talk 

‘ Do you really want to hear my trouble about Hairy? ’ ha 
asked. ‘ You look a very sympathetic young lady, and peihaps 
you will feel for me. You see, I hiought him up m ignoiance of 
his father, whom he always imagined to ha a gentleman , wheieas 
he was only a sergeant m a Line regiment. What is it, Miss 
Messenger?’ 

For she became suddenly white in the cheek. Could there be 
two Harrys, sons of sergeants, who had taken this downward 
plunge ? More wondeiful than a pair of Timothy Chtheroes, 

‘It is nothing, Lord Jocelyn, Pray go on. Your adopted 
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*1 had always resolved to tell him all about Ms people wLe:! 
ho was twenty-three. Who would have thought, however, that 
he would take it as he did? ’ 

‘ You forget that you have not told me what he did do. If I 
am to sympathise, you must tell me all.’ 

‘As far as the world knows, he went away on leave, so to 
speak. Perhaps it is only on leave after all. But it is a long 
leave, and it looks more like desertion.’ 

‘ You are mysterious, Loid Jocelyn.’ 

‘ Are you curious. Miss Messenger ? ’ 

‘ Say, am I sympathetic P Tell me as much as you can about 
your waid.’ 

Lord Jocelyn looked in his Iistenei’s face. Yes ; there was 
sympathy in it and interest, both, as phrenologists say, largely 
developed. 

‘Then I will explain to you, Miss Messenger, how the boy did 
this most remarkable and unexpected thing.’ He paused a 
moment considering. ‘Imagme a boy whom I had taken away 
&om his own people at three, or theieabouts, so that ha should 
never know anything of them at all, or dream about them, or 
yeain, you know, oi anything of that kind— an orphan, too, with 
nothing but an Uncle Bunker— it is inconceivable ! ’ 

‘ But we do not get on,’ said Angela, in gie.at impatience; yet 
relieved to find from the refeience to her woithy iuendBunhsi 
that there was only one Hairy. ‘ What is inconci-'vahle f ’ 

‘ I am coming to that I gave the hoy the best education I 
could get for Mm ; he was so eager and apt that he taught him- 
self more than he could he taught; if he saw anybody doing a 
thing well, he was never satisfied till he conld do it as well h.m- 
self— not batter, mark you 1 a cad might have wanted to do il 
better ; a gentleman is content to do it as well as any— any other 
gentleman. There is haidiy an} tiling he could not do ; theru w-vs 
nobody who did not love Lim , he was a favouiite in societ} , hs 
had hosts of friends , nobodv caied who was his father : \rhat did 
that matter P As I put it to him, I taid, “ Look at So-rnd-so and 
So-and-so: who are their tatbirsf \\ ho cares? Who asks?” 
Yet when he learned the truth he broke away, give up all, and 
went back to Ms own relafrons— to Whitechapel 1’ 

Angela blushed agam, and her hp trembled a little, Then she 
Kad softly: 

‘ To Whitechapel I That is very interesting to me, Because, 
Lord Jocelyn, I belong to Whitechapel myself.’ 

‘ Do you P ’ She might as well have said that she belonged to 
Seven Dials, In fact, much better, because in his young days, 
his Corinthian days. Lord Jocelyn had often repaiied to Seven 
Dials to see noble sportsmen ches Ben Gaunt, and rat-killing and 
cock-fighting, and many other beautiful forms of sport. ‘ Do you 
isally P Do you belong to that remarkable pait of London P ’ 

‘OertjMy, Mygrandfathcr— did jou know him P’ 
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Lord Jocelyn shook his head. 

‘He had the Biweicy, you know, Messenger, Harsden and 
Company, in Whitechapel. He was bom there, and always called 
himseK a Whitechapel man. He seemed to be proud of it, so that 
in common filial respect I, too, should be proud of it. I am, in 
fact, a Whitechapel ^anddaughter.’ 

‘But that does cot seem to help my unlucky Harry.’ 

‘ It gives one a little more sympathy, perhaps,’ she said. ‘ And 
that IS, you know, so very useful a possession.’ 

‘Yes,’ but he did not seem to recognise its usefulness aa 
regards his ward. ‘ Well, he went to Whitechapel with a light 
heart. He would look round him, make the acguaintance of nis 
own people, then he would come back again and we would go on 
just as usual. At least he did not exactly say this, but I uiiHei- 
stood him so. Because it seemed impossible that a man who had 
once lived in society, among omselves, and formed one of us, could 
ever dream of hving down there.’ 

Angela laughed. From her superior knowledge of ‘dovm 
there ’she laughed. 

‘ He went away, and I was left without him, for the first time 
for tv!»nty years. It was pietty dull. He said he would give the 
thing a trial , he wrote to me that he was trying it, that it was 
not so bad as it seemed, and yet he talked as it the expeiiment 
would be a short one. I left him there. I went away for a cruise 
in the Mediterranean ; when I came home he leturned to me.’ 

‘He did return, then?’ 

‘ Yes, he came hack one evening a good deal changed, I 
should not have thought it possible lor a boy to change so much 
in so short a time. He wasn’t ill-fed ; he hadn’t suffered any 
pvation, apparently ; hut he was changed: he was more thought- 
ful ; his smile and his laugh were not so ready. Poor boy ! ’ 

Lord Jocelyn sighed heavily. Angela’s sympathy grew 
deeper, for he evidently loved the ‘boy.’ 

‘ What had he done, then ? ’ 

‘He came to say farewell to me; he thanked me for— you 
tmow what a good honest lad would say, and he told me that he 
had had an oiler made to him of an unexpected nature which he 
had determined to accept. You see, he is a clever fellow with 
his fingers, he can play and pamt and carve and do all sorts ol 
thmgs. And among his various arts and accomplishments he 
knows how to turn a lathe, and so he has become a joiner or a 
cabmet-maker, and he told me that he has got an appointment h 
some ggeat factory or works or somethmg, as cabinet-maker la 
ordinary.’ 

‘What is bis name?’ 

‘Harry Goslett.’ 

‘ Goslett 1 Goslett I ’ Here she blushed again, and once mor® 
made play with the fan, ‘Hsa ho got a relation, a certam Mr. 
Bunker?®^ 
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‘ V/hy— yes— 1 told you, an Uncle Bunker,’ 

‘ Then I remember the name. And, Lord Jocelyn, I hope yon 
trill be grateful to me, because I have been the bumble means cl 
procuiing him this distinguished post. Mr. Bunker, in fact, was, 
or conceived that he had been, useful to my grandfather, and « 
said to be disappointed at gettmg nothing by the ml Therefore 
I endeavoured to make some return by taking bis nephew into 
the House. That is all’ 

Lbd a gi'sat deal more than enough, because. Miss Messenger, 
you have all out of your kindness done a great mischief, for if y tn 
had not employed him I am quite certain no one else would. 
Then he would have had to come back to me Sond him away. 
Bo send him away, Miss Messenger. Tbeie are lota of cabinet- 
makers to be had. Then he will come hack to society, and I will 
piesent him to you and he shall thank you.’ 

She smiled and shuok her Lead. 

‘ People aie never sent away from the Brewery so long a.’ they 
behave properly, Bat it is strange indeed that your ward should 
voluntaiily suirender all the advantages of life and social position 
for the haid work and poor pay of an artisan. ?/as it . . . was 
it affection for his cousins? ’ She blushed deeply as she put this 
simple question. ' 

‘Stiange indeed. When he came to me the other night, 
he told me a long story about men being all alike m every rank of 
hfe— I have noticed much the same thing in the army , of course 
he did not have the impudence to say that women are all alike ; 
and he talked a quantity of prodigious nonsense about living 
among his own people. Presently, however, I got out of him the 
leal tiuth.’ 

•What was that?’ 

'He confessed that he was in lot'e,’ 

' With a young lady of WTiitechape! ? This does great credit 
to the eicellent education you gave him, Lord Jocelyn ’ She 
blushed for the fourth or filth time, and he wondered why, and 
she held her fan before her face ‘ But, perhaps,’ she added, ‘ you 
are wrong, and women of all rionks, like men, are the same.’ 

' Perhaps, I ought not to have told you this— Mbs Messenger, 
Now you will despise him. Yet he nad the impudence to say 
that she was a lady— positively a lady— this Whitechapel dress- 
maker,’ 

‘ A dressmaker ?— oh !’ She threw into her voice a little of 
that icy coldness with which ladies are expected to receive this 
kind of announcement. 

‘ Ah I now you care no more about him. I might Lave 
known that your sympathy would cease directly you heaid all. 
He went into rantuiet< over tbi« young milliner, She is as 
beautuul as the dav , sbe is trreceful, accomplished, well-bred, 
well-mannered, a queen — ’ 

‘No doabV smd Angela, still ftosen. ‘But really, Lord 
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Jc'Seijn, &8 it 18 Mr Goslett, the wbmet-maker, and not you, who 
k in love with this paragon, we may be spared her praises.’ 

‘ And, which i3 more remarkable still, she won’t have anything 
to say to him.’ 

‘ That IS indeed remarkable. But perhaps, as she is the Queen 
of Dressmakers, she is looking for the King of Cabinet-Makeis.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Lord Jocelyn ; ‘I think the music is coming 
to an end. Howevei— Miss Messenger, one favour ’ 

‘A dozen, Lord Jocelyn, if I can grant them.’ 

‘He refuses to take any help from me ; he lives on work paid 
for at the rate of tenpence an hour. If you will not send him 
away— then— oh, then — ’ 

‘Quick, Lord Jocelyn, what is iff ’ 

‘ Tai the resources of the Brewery. Put on the odd two- 
pence. It is the gift of the Samantan— make it a shillmg an hour.’ 

‘ I will, Lord Jocelyn— hush ! The music is just over, and I 
hope that the dressmaker will lelent, and that theie will be a wed- 
ding in Stepney Church, and that they will be happy ever after. 
Oh, brave and loyal lover 1 He gives up all, all—’ she looked 
round the room filled with guests, and her great eyes became 
limpid, and her voice fell to a murmur— ‘for love, for love. Do 
you thmk, Lord Jocelyn, that the diessmaker will continue to be 
obdurate? But perhaps she does not know, or cannot suspect, 
what he has thrown away— for her sake— happy dressmaker ! ’ 

‘I think,’ said Lord Jocelyn afteiwards, ‘that if Harry had 
seen Miss Messenger befoie he saw his dressmaker we shouldn’t 
have heard so much about the beautiful hfe of a working man, 
Why the devil couldn’t I wait P This girl is a Helen of Troy, 
and Hariy should have written his name Paris, and carried her 
off, by gad! before Menelaus or any other fellow got hold of her. 
What a woman ! What a match it would have been ! ’ 


CHAPTEB XXV. 

AH IHVIIAIIOH, 

Vest shortly after the fatal discovery made by the Professor, 
Lord Davenant received the first outside recognition— so to speak 
—of his rank. It is true that no one within a mile of Stepney 
Gfgen— that is, anywhere between Aldgate Pump and Bow 
cWh— would have had the haidibood to express a doubt on 
the validity of a claim which confeired a lustre upon the neigh- 
bourhood, yet even Lord Davenant, not remarkable for (Quickness 
of perception, was sharp enough to know that recognition at 
S<epney is not altogether the same thing as recognition at West- 
mmater. He was now once more tolerably comfortable in bis 
mma, The of composition we» over, thaks to his yonag 
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fideiid’s assistance; the lahour of transcription was finished; I® 
felt, in looking at the bundle of papeis, all the dignity of succe&> 
fd authorship , the Case, in fact, was now complete and ready for 
presentation to the Queen, or to any one, Lord Chancellor, Prim® 
fliaister, Loid Chanbeilain, or American Minister, who wodd 
niideitake and faithfdly promise to lay it before Her Majesty, 
Foi his own part, brought up in the belief that the British Lion 
habituaUy puts his heioic tail between his le»s when the name of 
America is mentioned, he thought that the Minister of the States 
was the proper person to present his Case. Fuither, the days of 
fatness were come again. Clara Martha, in some secret way 
known only to herself, was again in command of money: once 
more bacon end tea, and bread and butter, if not coffee, cream, 
and buckwhe.at cakes, with maple syrup and hot eompone— 
delicacies of his native land— were spread upon the boai'd at eight 
in the morning ; and again the succulent steak of Stepney, yield- 
ing to none, not even to him of Fleet Sheet, appeared at stroke of 
one , and the noble lord could put up his feet and rest the long 
and peaceful morning through, unreproached by his consort. 
Therefoie he felt no desiie for any chanse, but would have been 
quite content to go on for evei enjoying his title amoffg this 
simple folk, and careless about the splendours of his rank. How 
Claia Maltha got the money he did not inquire. We, who know, 
may expiess our feais that here was another ^laiing violation oi 
political economy, and that the weekly honorarium received every 
Satuiday by Lady Davenant was by no mea.vs adequately accounted 
for by hei weekly work Shil, her style was very fine, and there 
were no more delicate workers m the association than the little 
peeiess with the nanow shouldeis and the bright eyes. 

Not one wo:d, maik you, spoken of Saturday Davenant— that 
Riiag in Crane- and the Piofessor as respectful as if his lordship 
had sat through thirty years of deliberation in the Uppei House, 
and Mr Goslett humbly deferential to her ladyship, and in secret 
confidential and familiar, even rollicking, with my lord, and Miss 
Kennedy respectfully thoughtful for their welfaie. 

This serenity was tioubled and dissipated by the arrival of t 
tor addressed to Lady Davenant. 

She received it— a simple letter on ordinary note-paper— with 
surprise, and opened it with some suspicion. Her experience of 
letteis was not of late happy, inasmuch as her recent correspondence 
had been chiefly with American friends, who reminded her how 
they had all along told her that it was no good expecting that the 
Davenant claim would be hstened to, and now she saw for herself, 
and had bettor come home agam and live among the plain folk of 
Canaan, and praise the Loid for making her husband an American 
citizen— with much more to the same effect, and cruel words from 
nephew Nathaniel, who had no ambition, and would have sold his 
heiiship to the coronet ior a few dollars. 

She* looked first at the signature, and tmed pale, for it wm 
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St.a that mysterious yoimg lady, almost divine in the eyes ol 
ctepney, because she was so rich, Miss Messenger. 

‘ Lord 1 ’ cned Mrs Boimalack ‘ Do read it quick.’ 

Her ladyship read it throi^h very slowly, much too slowly for 
hs landlady’s impatience. 

Her pale cheeks flushed vrith pride and joy when she com- 
prehended exactly what the letter meant ; she drew herself up 
straight, and her shoulders became so sloping that the uneasy 
feelmg about her clothes, already alluded to, once more passed 
through Mrs. Bormalack’s sympathetic mind. 

‘It will be a change, mdee^ for us,’ she murmured, looking at 
her husband. 

‘ Change ?’ cried the landlady. 

‘ What” change ? ’ asked his lordship. ‘ Clara Martha, I do not 
rant any change , I am comfortable here, I am treated with respect, 
the place is quiet, I do not want to change.’ 

He was a heavy man and lethargic— change meant some kind 
0 ? physical activity— he disliked movement. 

His wife tossed her head withirapabence. 

‘ Oh ! ’ she cried, ‘ he would rather sit m his armchair than walk 
even afross the Green to get his coronet. Shame upon him ! 0 
Carpenter! Shhl’ 

His lordship quailed and said no more. That allusion to his 
father’s tiade was not intended as a sneer ; the slothfulness of his 
parent it was which the lady hurled at his lordship’s head. No 
one could tell, no hving wnter is able to depict faithfully, the 
difficulties encountered and overcome by this resolute woman in 
urging her husband to action; how she had first to persuade him 
to declare that he was the heir to the extinct title, how she had 
next to diag him away fiiom Canaan City; how she had to bear 
with his moanings, lamentations, and terrors, when he found him- 
self actually on board the steamer, and saw the land slowly dis- 
appearing, while the great ship rolled beneath his unaccustomed 
feet, and consequences which he had not foreseen began to follow. 
These were things of the past, but it had been hard to get him 
away even from WeUclose Square, which he found comfortable, 
mabng allowance for the disrespectful Dane; and now— but it 
must and should be done. 

‘ His lordship,’ said the little woman, thinking she had perhaps 
said too much, ‘is one of them who take root wherever you set 
them down. He takes after bis grandfather, the Honourable 
Timothy Clitheroe. Set himself down in Canaan City, and took 
root at once, never wanted to go away. And the Davenaats, I am 
told, never left the village ftom the day they built their castle 
there till the last lord died there. In other people, Mrs. Bormalack, 
it might be called sloth, but m his lordship’s case we can only say 
that he is quick to take root. That is all, ma’am. And when wa 
move him it is like tearing him up by the roofs,’ 

‘ It is,’ said his lordship, clinging to the arms of the chmr ; ‘ It is. 
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The letter was as follows, and Lady Daraaat read it aloti 

‘Dear Lady Davenant,— I hare quite recently learned that yog 
and Lord Davenant are staying at a house on Stepney Green which 
happens to be my property. Otherwise, perhaps, I might have 
remained in igaoranoe of this most interesting circumstance. I 
have also learned that you have crossed the Atlantic for the 
purpose of presenting a claim to the Bavenaat title, which was 
long supposed to be extinct, and I hasten to convey to you my most 
sincere wishes for your success. 

‘ I am at this moment piecluded from doing myself the pleasure 
of calling upon you, for reasons with which I will not trouble you, 
I hope, however, to he allowed to do so before very long, Mean- 
time, I take the liberty oi oiTeimg you the hospitality of my own 
house in Portm.m Square, if you will honour me by accepting it, 
as vour place of residence during youi stay m London, You will 
naihaps find Portman Squaie a central place, and more convenient 
tor you than Stepney Gieen, wh’ch, though it possesses undoubted 
advantages in healthful air and freedom Irom London fog, is yet 
not altogether a desirable place of residence for a lady of your rank. 

‘I am awaie that m addressing you without the ceieqiiony of 
an inliodiiotion I am trkmg what may suem to you a liberty, I 
may he pardoned on the ground that I feel so deep an interest m 
your romantic stoiy, and so much sympathy with your couiage m 
CiOssing the ocean to prosecute your claim. Such claims as these 
£10, as you know, je.{lnusly regarded and sifted with the greatest 
care, so that there may be diihculty in establishing a perfectly 
rade-out case, and one which shall satisfy the House of Loids as 
iinpiegi.ahle to any attack There is, howeier, .such a thing as a 
r.or.'i ceit'irtv. and! am well assured thatLoid Davenant would 
El t hare kit Lis native countiy had he not been convinced m his 
C..U mmd taat his cause is a just one, and that his claim is a duty 
C'.od to Ills illusLiinus auctttois So tl.at, whether he wins or 
li'sos, whether he succeeds or hub. ho must m either case command 
ocr respect and our sympathy. Under these circumstances I trust 
that I m.iy he forgiven, and that your ladyship will honour my 
poor house with your presence. I will send, always provided that 
YOU accept, my cariinc'e foi you on any day that you may appoint 
Yoiu reply may be dueeted here, heeaus# all letters are forwarded 
to me, though I am not, at the present moment, residing at my 
town Lci’«3. 

‘Belisie me to remain, dear Lady Davenant, yours veij 

frithfuii;, ‘AuemldAEsmii Msssejss.’ 

‘ It is a beautuul lelisi 1 ’ cried Mrs. Bormalaek, ‘and to thi-k 
d Miss Messenger knowing that this house is one of hers ! Vf h y, 
she's got hundreds. Now, I wonder who could have told hei tial 
you were hero.' 

‘ No doubt,’ said he; ladyship, ‘she saw it in the papers.' 
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^Whgt a Providence that you came here ! If yon had stayed 
lit Wellclose Square, which is a low place and only ht for foreigners, 
jEhe never would have heard about you, Well, it will be a sad blow 
losing your ladyship, but of course you must go. You can’t refuse 
such a noble offer, and though I’ve done my best, I’m sure, to 
make hia lordship comfortable, yet I know tkt the dinner hasn’t 
always been such as I could wish, though as good as the money 
would run to. And we can’t hope to aval Miss Messenger, of 
course, m housekeeping, though I sJmiU like to hear what she 
gives for dinner.’ 

^You shall, Mrs. Bormalack/ said her ladyship; mil send 
you word myself, and I am sure we are veiy grateful to you for all 
your kindness, and especially at times when— when my husband’s 
nephew Nathaniel, who is not the whole-souled and high-toned 
man that the heir to a peerage ought to be — ’ 

^ Don’t speak of it,’inteirupted the good landlady, ^ don’t speak 
of it, your ladyship. It will always be my pride to remembei 
that your ladyship thought I did my little best. But, there, with 
mutton at elevenpence ha’penny!’ 

The name of Portman Square suggested nothing at all to the 
illustrious pair. It might just as well have been Wellclose 
Square. But here was an outside recognition of them ; and fiom 
a very rich young lady, who perhaps was herself acquainted with 
some of the members of the Upper House 

‘ It is a proper letter,’ said Lady Davenant, ciitically, * a letter 
written in a becoming spirit, There’s many things to admiie m 
England, but the best thing is the lespect to ian£ Now, m our 
own City did they respect his loidship for his family? Not a 
mite, The boys drew pictures of bim on the walls with a crown 
on his head and a sword in his hand.’ 

‘ Must we go, Clara Martha f ’ hia lordship asked in a tremulous 
voice. 

^ Yes, we must go ; we must show people that we are ready 
to assume the dignity of the position. As for my husband, Mis, 
Bormalack’- she looked at him sideways while she addiessf-d the 
landlady—^ theie are times when I feel that nothing but noble 
blood confers real dignity ’—his lordship coughed— real dignitj 
and a determination to hat e your rights, and a behaviour according,’ 

Lord Davenant straightened his back and held up his head. 
But when his wife left him he drooped it again and looked sad, 

Lady Davenant took the letter with her, to show Miss 
Kennedy, 

^ I shall never forget old friends, my dear/ she said kindly, 
when Angela had read it through, ^ never, and your kindness m 
my distress I could not forget if I tried.’ The tears stood in her 
eyes as she spoke. ^ We are standing now on the very threshold 
of Greatness; this is the first step to Eecognition ; a short time 
more and my husband will be m ins right place among the British 
As !or myself, I don’t seem to mBii mj, Miss Kmmf 
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li’s fur him that I mind. Once ia his own place, he will sho"^ 
the world what he is capable of. You only think of him as a 
sleepy old man, who likes to pat up his feet and shut his eyes, 
So M is— so he is, But wait till he gets his own. Then yea 
will see. As for eloipience, now, I remember one Fourth of July 
—but of course we were Amer’eans then,' 

‘Indeed, Lady Davenant, we shall all be rejoiced if you 
eacceed. But do not foiget Miss Messenger’s warning. There is 
t moral success, and theie is a leg.il success. You may have to 
le contented with the former. But that should be enough for 
you, and you would then letuin to your own people with tiiumph.' 

‘ Aurelia Tucker,’ said her Ladyship, smiling gently, ‘ will wish 
she hadn’t taken up the prophesym’ line. I shall foigive her, 
though envy is mdeed a hateful passion. However, we cannot all 
have illustiious ancestors, though since our own elevation, there’s 
not a man, woman, or child m Canaan City, except the Dutch- 
men. who hasn’t connected himself with an English family, and 
the demand for Red-books and books of the County Families is 
mote than you could believe, and they do say that many a Biitish 
peer will have to tremble foi bs title',’ 

‘Come,’ said Angela, interrupting these mterestmg, facts, 
‘come, Lady Davenant, I knew beforehand of this letter, and Misi 
Messenger ha civsn me work m anticipation of your visit.’ 

She led the httle lady to the show room, and here, laid out on 
the chairs, weie marvels. For theie were diessss in silk and in 
velvet ■ dresses of the best silk, moii^ antique, brocaded silk, silk 
that would stand upiight of itself, without the aid of a chair 
back, and velvet of the richest, the blackest, and the most costly. 
Theie could be no doubt whatever as to the person for whom 
these dresses had been designed, because nobody else had such 
narrow and such Jop.pg shouldeis, Nevei in hei dreams had her 
ladyship thought it poenbl" that she shnuld wear auch di esses. 

‘They a.e a yisont fiom Miss Messtnger,’ said Miss Kennedy. 
‘Mow, il you plui'e, we will go into the tiying-on loom.’ 

Then 'Lady Davenant discoveied that these dresses were 
tiimmed with lace, also of the most beautiful and delicate kind. 
She had sometimes seen lace duiing her piofessional career, hut 
she never possessed any, and the sight of it created a kind of 
yearning m her heart to have it on, actually on her slee’i-es and 
lound her neck, » 

When she was dressed in her velvet with the laoe trimming 
she looked a very stately little lady. When Angela had hung 
about her neck a heavy gold chain with a watch and seals ; when 
she had deftly added a touch to her still luxuiiant hair, and set m 
it a small aigiette of brilliants , when she had put on her a pair 
of gloves and given her a large and beautifully painted fan, theie 
was no nobler-looking lady m the land, for all she was so little. 

Then Angela curtsied low and begged her ladyship to examine 
the to in the glass, Her ladyship surveyed hei-self with ao 
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©tonistment and delight impossible to be repressed, although 
they detracted somewhat fiom the dignity due to the dress. 

‘ Oh, Aurelia ! ’ she escleimed, as if, in the joy of her heart, 
ile could have wished her friend to shar-e her happiness, 

Then Miss Kennedy explained to her that the velvet and the 
mgmhoent silk dresses were for the evening only, while for the 
morning there were other black alk dresses, with beautiful fur 
cloaks and things for carriage exercise, and all lands of things pro» 
tided, so that she might make a becoming appearance in Portmaa 
Square, 

‘ As for hM lordship,’ Miss Kennedy went on, ‘ steps have be® 
taken to provide him also with garments due to his position. And 
I think. Lady Davenant, if I may venture to advise — ’ 

‘My dear,’ said her ladysbp, amply, ‘just tell me, right away, 
what I am to do.’ 

‘ Then you are to write to Miss Messenger and tell her that 
you will be ready to-morrow morning, and say any kind thing 
that occurs to your kind heart. And then you will have undis- 
turbed possession of the big house m Portman Square, with all its 
servants, butler, coachman, footman, and the rest of them, at your 
orders. And I beg— that is, I hope— that you will make use of 
them. Eemember that a nobleman’s seivant expects to be 
ordered, not asked. Drive every day; go to the theatres to 
amuse yourselves— I am sure after all this time you want amuse- 
ment’ 

‘ We had lectures at Oaaan City,’ smd her ladyship ; ‘shall 
we go to lectures f ’ 

‘N— no, I think there are none. But you should go to 
concerts if you hke them, and to picture galleries. Be seen about 
0 good deal; make people talk about you, and do not press your 
Case before you have been talked about’ 

‘ Do you thmk I can persuade Timothy— I mean, his lordship 
—to go about with me?’ 

‘ You will have the carriage, you know ; and if he likes he c.m 
sleep at the theatre ; you have only to take a private b'l— but ba 
seen and be talked about’ 

This seemed very good advice. Lady Davenant Imd it to 
heart Then she took off her magmficent velvet and put on the 
humble stuff agam, with a sigh. Happily, it was the last day she 
would wear it 

On returning to the boarding-house she found her husband is 
great agitation, for he, too, had been ‘ trying on,’ and he had beea 
told peremptorily that the whole of the existmg wardrobe must bs 
abolished, and changed for a new one which had been provided 
for Mm, The good old coat, whose sleeves were so shiny, whoso 
skirts so curiy, whose cuffs so worn, must be abandoned , the 
other things which long custom had adapted to every projection 
of his figure must go too ; and, m place of them, ths new thing: 
which he bad just been trying os. 
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‘Tliere’s a swallow-teil, Clara Maitk, for emingf wear, I 
Aall have to change my clothes, they tell me, every evening; 
and frock-coats to button dovm the front like a congress man in a 
Biatue ; and~oh 1 Clara Martha, we are going to have a temKe 
time ! ’ 

‘ Courage, my lord,’ she said. ‘The end will reward ns. _Only 
hold up your head and remember that you are enjoying the title 1 ’ 

The evening was nther sad, though the grief ot the noble pan 
at leaving their friends was shared by none but their landlady, 
who really was attached to the little birdhke woman, so resolute 
and so full of courage. As for the rest, they behaved as members 
of a happy femily aie expected to behave— that is to say, they 
paid no heed whatever to the approaching departure of two oat of 
their number, and Josephus leaned his head against the wall, and 
Bamel Fagg plunged his hands into his hair, and old Mr. Malijhaat 
sat in the corner with his pipe in his mouth and narrated bits of 
stones to himself, and laughed, 


CHAPT2S 2I?I. 

LOM DAVENAiri'S SIlllAIimS, 

Feobabit no gieater event had ever happened within the memory 
oi Stepney Green than the arnval of Miss Messenger’s carnage to 
taka away the illustnous pair from the boarding-house. Mrs. 
Boimalack f Jt, with a pang, when she saw the pair of greys, with 
the coachman and footman on the box, actually standmg before 
her own door, for all to see, as if she had not thoroughly appreciated 
the honour of having a peer and his consort residing under her 
roof, and paying every week for board and lodging the modeiats 
sum of — but she could not bear to put it mto words. Now, 
however, they were going. 

His lordship, in his new frock-coat tightly buttoned, stood, 
looking constiained and stiff, with one hand on the table and the 
other thrust into his bieast, like a certain well-known statue of 
Washington. His wife had instructed him to assume this attitude. 
With him were Daniel Fagg, the Professor, and Harry, the lest of 
the boaiders bemg engaged in their several occupations. Mrs. 
Bormalack was putting the final touches to Lady Davenanfs 
morning toilette. 

‘If 1 was 8 lord,’ said Daniel, ‘I should become a great patron 
to discoverers. I would publish their works for them.’ 

‘I will, Mr. Fagg, I will,’ said his lordship; ‘give me time to 
look around and to see how the dollars come m. Because, gentle- 
men, as Clara Martha— I mean her ladyship— is not ready yet, 
there la time for me to explain that I don’t quite know what is to 
happen next, nor where those dollars are to come from unless it is 
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feoni the Davenant estates. But I don't think, Mr Fag;?, that ira 
shall forget old friends. A man bom to a peerage— that is a:* 
accident, or tie gift of Providence ; but to be a Hebiew schol.i 
comes from genius. Wien a man tas been a sciool-teaciei lor 
near upon forty years, ie knows wiat genius means— and it’s 
skurse, even in Amer’ca.’ 

‘Tien, my lord,’ said Daniel, producing iis note-book, ‘I m;j 
put your lordsiip’s name down for — How many copies f ’ 

‘ Wal, Mr. Pagg, I don’t care iow many copies you put my 
name down for, provided you don’t ask for payment until the way 
b cleat. I don’t suppose they will play it so low on a man as 
to give iim iis peerage without a mite of income, even if it has 
to be raised by a tas on sometim’.’ 

‘Amencan beef will have to be taxed,’ said Harry. ‘Never 
fear, my lord, we will pull you through, somehow. As Miss 
Messenger said, “moral certainty” is a fine card to play, even 
if the committee of the House of Lords don’t recognise the con- 
nection.’ 

The Professor looked grulty, thinking of that ‘ Roag in Gime/ 
Saturday Davenant, wheelwright, who went to the Ameiican 
colofiies. 

Then her ladyship appeared, complete and ready, dressed in 
her black silk, with a fur cloak and a mamificent muff of sable, 
stately, gracious, and happy After her, Mrs, Bormalack, awed. 
‘ I am ready, my lord,’ she said, standmg m the doorway. ‘My 
friends, we shall not forget those who were hospitable to us and 
kmd in the days of our adversity. Mr. Fagg, you may depend 
upon us; you have his lordship’s permbsion to dedicate your book 
to his lordship , we shall sometimes speak of your discovery. The 
world of fashionable London shall hear of your circles.’ 

‘ Triangles, my lady,’ said Daniel, bowmg. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Fagg, I ought to have known; and 
the triangle goes with the fife and the dium in ail the mihtia legi- 
ments, Professor, if there is any place in Portman Square where 
an entertamment can be held, we will remember you Mr Goslett 
—ah 1 Mr. Goslett— we shall miss you, very much Often and 
often has my husband said that but for your timely aid he must 
have broken down. What can we now do for you, Mr. Goslett ? ’ 

Nothmg could have been more generous than thb dispensing 
of patronage. 

‘ Nothmg,’ said Harry ; ‘ but I thank you all the same.’ 

‘Perhaps Miss Messenger wants a cabinet made.’ 

‘ No, no,’ he cried hastily. ‘ I don’t want to make cabinets for 
Miss Messenger. I mend the office stools for the Brewery, and I 
work for ... . for Miss Kennedy,’ he added with a blush. 

Lady Davenant nodded her head and laughed. So happy wag 
she, that she could even show for the first time an inteieci; la 
Something outside the Case. 

‘A hsKlsome couple/ she said simply. ‘ Yes, my dear, go C5 
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v^orkiDg for Miss lemedy, because sbe is worth it. And nw, 
ipy lord ! Gentlemen, I wish you fareweU.’ 

She made the most stately, the most dignified obeisance, and 
tamed to leave them. But Harry sprang to the &ont and offered 
hisarm, 

‘ Permit me, Lady Davenant.' 

It was extraordinary enough for tho coachman to be ordered to 
Stepney Gmen to take up a lord, it was more eitiaordmary to 
see that lord’s noble lady talhng on the neck of an ordinary female 
in a black stuff gown and an apron, namely, Mrs, Boimalack, and 
still more wonderful to see that noble lady led to the carnage by 
a young gentleman who seemed to belong to the place. 

‘ I know him,’ said James the footman, presently. 

‘Who IS hep’ 

‘He’s Mr. Le Breton, nephew or something of Lord Jocelyn. 
Fve seen him about, and what he’s doing on Stepney Green the 
Lord only knows,’ 

‘ James 1 ’ said the coachman, 

‘ John 1’ said the footman. 

‘When you don’t undersfand what a young gentleman is 
E-doin’, what does a man of your eipeiience conclude P ’ 

‘ John,’ said the footman, ‘ you are right as usual. But I didn’t 
see her,’ 

There was a little crowd outside, and it was a proud moment 
for Lady Davenant when she walked through the lane— which she 
could have wished a mile long— formed by the spectators, and took 
her place m the open carnage beneath the gieat fur rug. His 
lordship followed with a look of sadness or apprehension rather 
than tnumpM The door was slammed, the footman mounted the 
box, and the carriage drove off. One hoy called ‘Hooray 1’ and 
jumped on the curbstone , to him Lord Davenant took off his hat ; 
another turned catheme-wheels along the road, and Loid Dave- 
nant took off his hat to him, too, with aiistocratic impartiality, till 
the coachman flicked at him with his whip, and then he ran 
behind the carriage and used language for a quaiter of a mile. 

‘Timothy,’ said her ladysbp, ‘would that AureBa Tucker 
were here to seel’ 

He only gioaned, How could he tell what sufferings in the 
shape of physical activity might he before him P When would he 
be able to put up his feet again P One little disappointment 
marred the complete joy of the departure. It was strange that 
Miss Kennedy, who had taken so much mterest in the business, 
who had herself tried on the dresses, should not have been thfre 
to see. It was not kind of her— who was usually so very Mnd- 
to he absent on this important occasion. 

They arrived at Poitmsm Square a httle before one. 

Miss Messenger sent them her compliments by her own maid, 
and hoped they would he peifectly comfoitoble in her house, winch 
p’as placed entirely et their disposal, Sho was only sorry tkt 
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^sence from town would prevent her from personally receiving 
Lady Davenant. 

The spaciousness of the rooms, the splendour of the furniture, 
the presence of many servants, awed the simple little Ameiican 
woman, She followed her guide, who offered to show them the 
house, and led them into all the rooms— the great and splendidly 
furnished drawing-room, the dming-room, the mormng-room, and 
the hbraiy— Without saying a word. Her nushand walked after 
her in the deepest dejection, hanging his head and dangling hk 
hands in forgetfulness of the statuesque attitude. He saw no 
chance whatever for a place of quiet meditation. 

Presently they came hack to the morning-room. It was a 
pleasant, sunny room, not so large as the gieat dining-room, nor so 
gaunt in its furniture, nor was it hung with immense pictures of 
game and fruit, hut with light and blight water-colouis 

‘I should like,’ said her ladvship, hesitating, because she was 
a little afraid that her dignity demanded that they should use the 
biggest room of all—* I should like, if we could, to Sit m this room 
when we are alone.’ 

‘Certainly, my lady,’ 

‘We are simple people.’ she went on, trjdng to make it clear 
why‘they liked simplicity, ‘and accustomed to a plain way of life, 
so that his loidship does not look for the splendour that belongs to 
his position.’ 

‘No, my lady.’ 

‘Therefoie, if we may use this room mostly— and— and keep 
the drawing-room for when we have company— She looked 
timidly at the grave young woman who was to be her maid, 

‘Certamly,ffly lady,’ 

‘As for his loidship,’ she went on, ‘I heg that he may be un- 
disturbed in the morning when he sits in the Lbrary. He is much 
occupied in the morning.’ 

‘ les, my lady.’ 

‘I think I noticed,’ said Lord Davenant, a httle more cheer- 
fully, ‘as we walked through the Lbrary, a most beautiful chair.’ 
He cleared his throat but said no more. 

Then they were shown their own rooms, and told that luncheon 
would he served immediately. 

‘And I hope, Clara Martha,’ smd his lordship when they were 
alone, ‘that luncheon in this house means something solid and 
suhstantiah Fried oysters, now, with a beefeteak and tomatoes, 
and a little green corn in the ear, I should like.’ 

‘ It will be somethiug, my dear, worthy of our rank. I almost 
regret, now, that you are a teetotaller. Wme, somehow, seems to 
belong to a title. Do you tbmk that you could break your vom 
fud take one glass, or even two, of wme, just to show that you 
Ere equal to the position f ’ 

‘No, Clara Martha,’ her husband replied with decision No 
I ttHI act br^ak the pledge, not even for a glass of old Bourbaa. 
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Tliere were no faed oysters at that day’s luncheon, nor any 
peen corn in the ear, but it was the best square meal that his 
lordship had ever sat down to m his life. Yet it was marred by the 
presence of an imposing footman, who seemed to he watching to 
see how much an Ameiican could eat. This caused his loidahip 
to drop knives and upset glasses, and went very near to mar the 
enjoyment of the meal. 

After the luncheon he bethought him of the chair in the 
library and retired there. It was, indeed, a most beautiful chair, 
low in the oeat, broad and deep, not too soft, and there was a foot- 
stool. His loi daliip sat down in this chair beside a lai ge and cheer- 
ful fire, put up his feet and surveyed the loom, Books were 
ranged round all the walls, books from floor to ceiling , there was 
a large table with many drawers covered with papers, magazines 
and reviews, and provided with mk and pens The door wm 
shut, and there was no sound save of a passing carriage in the 
square. 

^This,’ said Ms lordship, ‘seems better than Stepney Green, 
I wish nephew Nathaniel weie here to see ’ 

With these words upon his lips he fell into a deep slumber. 

At half-past three hia wife came to wake him up, She had 
ordered the carriage, and was ready and eager for another clnve 
along those wonderful streets which she had seen for the first 
time. She roused him with great difficulty, and persuaded him, 
not without woids of refusal, to come with her. Oi course she was 
perfectly wide awake. 

‘ Tins,’ she cried, once more in the carnage, ‘this is London, 
indeed. Oh 1 to think that we have wasted months at Stepney, 
thmkmg that was town. Timothy, we must wake up ; we have 
a great deal to see and to leam Look at the shops, look at the 
carnages. Do tell 1 It’s better than Boston City. Now we have 
got the carriage, we will go out every day and see something, Pve 
told them to drive past the Queen’s Palace, and to show ns where 
the Prince of Wales lives. Befoie long we shall go there ourselves, 
of course, with the rest of the nobility, There’s only one thing 
that troubles me.’ 

‘ What is that, Clara Martha P You air thinkin’, perhaps, that 
it isn’t in nature for them to keep the dinners every day up to the 
same pitch of elevation f ’ 

She r^ressed her indignation at this unworthy suggestion, 

‘ No, Timothy; and I hope your lordship will remember that 
in our position we can afford to despise mere considerations of meat 
and drink, and wherewithal we shall be clothed,’ She spoke as if 
puie Christianity was impossible beneath their rank, and, indeed, 
^she had never felt so truly virtuous before. ‘No, Timothy, my 
trouble is that we want to see everything there is to be seen.’ 

‘That is so, Clara Martha. Let us sit in this luxurious 
chaise, and see it all I never get tired o’ ssttm’, and I liha to 
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W8 can omy see the things that cost Eoihing, or the out^ 
Sda of things, because weVe got no money,' 

^No money at all?' 

‘None, only seven shillings, and threepence in coppers.’ 

This was the dreadful tiuth, Mia, Bormalack had been pdd, 
and the seven shillings was all that remained, 

* And, oh ! there is so much to see 1 We’d always intended to 
run round some day, only we were too busy with the Case to find 
the time, and see all the shows we’d heard tell of— the Tower of 
London and Westminster Abbey, and the Monument and Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle—but we never thought things were so gi and 
as this, When we get home we will ask tor a guide-book of 
London, and pick out all the things that are open fiee. 

That day they drove up and down the streets, gazing at the 
crowds and the shops When they gut home, tea was brought 
them in the morning-room, and his loidship, who took it for 
another squaie meal, requested the loaf to be brought, and did 
great things with the head and butter— and having no footman to 
fear. 

At half-past seven a bell rang, and piesently Miss Messenger’s 
maid qame and whispered that it was the fiist bell, and would her 
ladyship go to her own room, and could she be of any help ? 

Lady D&venant lose at once, looking, however, much surprised, 
She went to her own room, followed by her husband, too much 
astonished to ask what the thing meant. 

Theie was a beautiful fire in the room, which was very large 
and lusuriously furnished, and lit with gas burning in soft-coloured 
glass, 

^ Nothing could be more delightful,’ said her ladyship, ^ and this 
room IS a picture. But I don’t undeistand it,’ 

^ Perhaps it’s the custom,’ said her husband, ^for the aristocracy 
to meditate in their bedrooms ’ 

don’t understand it,’ she repeated. ^The girl said the first 
IaII, What’s the second f They can’t mean us to go to bed ’ 
^They must,’ said his lordship. ‘Yes, we must go to bed. 
And there will be no supper to-night. To-moirow, Clara Martha, 
yo)i must speak about it, and say we’re accustomed to later hours, 
At nine o’clock or ten we can go with a cheeiful heart— after 
supper. But— well— it looks a soft bed, and I dare say I can sleep 
in it. You’ve nothing to say, Clara Martha, before I shut my 
eyes f Because if you have, get it ofi your mind, so’a not to di8« 
turb me afterwards.’ 

He proceeded to undress in his most leisurely manner, and h 
ten minutes or so was getting mto bed. J ust as his head fell upon 
the pillows there was a knock at the door, 

It was the maid who came to say that she had forgotten to tell 
her ladyship that dinner was at eight. 

‘ What ? ’ cned the poor lady, startled out of her dignity. 
^ 00 you mm to say that we’ve got to hw dinner?’ 
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^ Certainly, my lady ; ^ tins young person ^?a 8 extremely well- 
fechaYed, and m presence of her masters and mistresses and superior 
imew not the nature of a smile. 


Eer ladyship standing at the door looted first at the maid with- 
out and then at her husband, whose eyes were closed and who was 
expeiiencing the first and balmy influences of sweet sleep. She felt 
so helpless that she threw away her dignity and cast herself upon 
the lady's-maid. ^ See now ! ' she said, ^ what 13 your name, my 
dear? 


^ Campion, my lady.* 

^ I suppose you’ve got a Christian name ? * 

^ I mean that Miss Messenger alwajs calls me Campion.* 

^ Y/ell, then, I suppose I must too. We are simple people, 
Miss Campion, and not long from America, where they do things 
different, and have dinner at half-past twelve and supper at sis, 
And my husband has gone to bed. What is to be done ? * 

That a gentleman should suppose bed possible at eight o’clock 
In the evening was a thing so utteily inconceivable that Campion 
could for the moment suggest nothing. She only stared. Pre- 
sently she ventured to suggest that ks lordship migk get up^igain. 

^ Get up, Timothy, get up this minute ! ’ Her ladyship shock 
and pushed him tiU he opened his eyes, and hfted his head. 
^ Don’t stop to ask questions, but get up, right away,’ Then she 
ran back to the door. ^ Miss Campion I ’ 

^les, my lady.’ 

^ I don’t mmd much about myself, but it might not look well 
for his lordship not to seem to know things just exactly how 
they’re done m England. So please don’t teh the servants, Misa 
Campion.’ 

She laid her hand on the maid’s arm and looked so earnest, 
that the giil felt soiry for her. 

^ No, my lady/ she replied. And she kept her word, so that 
though the servants’ h?ll Imew how the iiuble lord and liis lady 
had been biought fiom Stepney Green, and how his loidship 
floundered among the plates at lunch, and ate up half a loaf with 
rftemoon tea, they did not know that he went to bed instead of 
drebsmg for dinner, 

^ And, Miss Campion/ she was now outside the door, holding 
it ajar, and the movements of a heavy body hastily puttmg on 
Jothes could be distinctly heard, ^ you will please tell me, pre- 
.^antly, what time they do have things,’ 

‘Yes, my lady.’ 

‘ Family prayers, now f His lordship will lead, of course, a 
thing he is quite used to, and can do better than most, having 
always—’ here she stopped, remembeiing that there was no abso^ 
lute necessity to explain the duties of a village schoolmaster. 

^ There are no family prayers, my lady, and your ladyship can 
kve dinner or any other meal at any time you please/ 
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‘ffia lordsMp’s lames for meals will be tliose of his brother 
jeers.’ 

‘Yes, my lady. Breakfast at ten?’ 

‘Ten wiE do perfectly.’ It was two hours later than their 
usual time, and her husband’s tsuffermgs would be veiy great 
Still, ererything must give way to the responsibilities of the rani. 

‘ WiE your ladyship take luncheon at half-past one, and tea at 
half-past five, and dinner at eight f ’ 

‘ Yes, now that we know them, these hours will suit me pe^ 
fectly. We do not m our own country take tea before dinner, but 
after it That is nothmg, however. And supper?’ 

‘ Your ladyship can have supper whenever you want it,’ replied 
the maid. She hesitated for a moment and then went on. ‘ It is 
not usual for supper to be served at all.’ 

‘ Oh ! then we must go without’ 

By this time her husband was dressed, and, obedient to in- 
struction, he had put on his new dress coat, without, however, 
making any alteration in the lest of his morning garments. The 
effect, therefore, when they descended to the drawing-room would 
have been very startling, but for the feet that there was nobody to 
see it. ' 

If luncheon was a great meal, dinner was far more magnificent 
and stately ; only there were two footmen instead of one, and his 
lordship felt that he could not do that justice to the dinner which 
the dinner deserved, because those two great hulking fellows m 
Every watched him all the time. After dinner they sat in the 
great dravrmg-room, feeing very magnificent and yet uncomfort- 
able. 

‘The second dinner,’ said his lordship m a half-whisper, ‘ made 
me feel, Clara Martha, that we did right to leave Canaan City. 
I never before knew what they reaUy meant by enjoying a title, 
and I don't think I ever thoroughly enjoyed it before. The led 
mullet was beautiful, and the little laris in paper baskets mads 
me feel a Lord all over.’ 


CHAPTER XXm 

TEE SAME SISES, 

‘ This he has dons— for love.’ 

When Angela returned to her dressmakery, it was with the^s 
words ringing in her ears, like some refiram which continually 
rstums and toI not be silenced. 

‘This he has done— for love.’ 

It was a great deal to do— a great deal to give up ; she fully 
realised, after her talk with Lord Jocelp, how much it was th.i 
ho had given uj— at her raoucct. Wtot bd she herself dcaq, 




®li0 aakedj k comparison ? She nad given money— anybody 
give money. She had lived m disguise, under false pretences, for 
a fev? months ; but she never intended to go on living in the East 
End, after she had set her Association on a firm basis. To be 
sure, she had been drawn on into wider schemes, and could not 
retire until these, including the Palace of Delight, were well 
started. But this youDg man had given up all, cheerfully, for her 
sake. Because she was a dressmaker, and lived at Stepney, he 
would be a workman and live there as well. Foi her sake he had 
given up for ever the life of ease and culture, which might have 
been hss, among the gentle-folk to whom he belonged, for her 
sake he left the man who stood to him m loco pmmtis , for her 
sake he gave up all the thmgs that are dear to young men, and 
became a servant. And without a murmur, She watched him 
going to his woik m the morning, cheerful, with the sunshine ever 
m his face, m fact, sunshine lived there— his head erect, his eyes 
feuiless, not repenting at all of his choice, perhaps hopeful that m 
the long run those impediments spoken of might be lemoved , m 
that hope he lived. Should that hope be disappomted— what 
thenP Only to have loved, to have sacrificed so much for the 
sake of love, Angela said to herself, thinking of something she 
had lead, was enough. Then she laughed because this was so 
silly, and the young man deserved to have some reward. 

Then, as a first result of this newly-acquned knowledge, the 
point of view seemed changed. Quite naturally, after the first 
surpiise at finding so much cultivation m a woikmg-man, she 
regarded him, Lke all the rest, fiom her own elevated platform. 
In the same way he, from his own elevation, had been, m a sense, 
looking down upon herself, though she did not suspect the fact. 
One might pause here, in order to discuss how many kmds of 
people do consider themselves on a higher level than their neigh“ 
hours My own opinion is, that eveiy man thinks himself on so 
very high a platform as to entitle him to consider the greater part 
of mankind quite below him, the fact that no one else thinks so 
has nothing to do with it, Any one, however, can understand 
how Angela would at first regard Harry, and Harry the fair dreso- 
maker, further, that, whatever acquaintance or intimacy grew up 
between them, the first impression would always remain, with the 
mental attitude of a slight supenority m both minds, so long as 
the first impression, the first belief as to the real facts, was not 
lemoved. Now that it was removed on one side, Angela, for her 
part, could no longer look down; there was no superiority left, 
except in so far as the daughter of a Whitechapel brewer might 
consider herself of finer clay than the son of a sergeant in the 
Army, also of Whitechapel origin. 

All for love of her! 

The woids filled her heait, they made her cheeks bum and 
her eyes glow It seemed so and a thing tu do ; so 
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SIsa rememliered her words or contempt when, in a shame- 
tod, hesitating way, as if it was something wrong, he had con- 
fessed that he migM go hack to a life of idleness Why, she 
might have known— she ought to have known— that it was not 
to an Ignoble life among ignoble people that he would go. Yet 
she was so stupid 

What a sacrifice to make ! And all for lows of her ! 

Then the flower of love sprang up and immediately blossomed, 
and was a beauteous rose, ready for her lover to gather and place 
upon bis heart. But as yet she hardly knew it. 

_ Yet she had known all along that Harry loved her. He never 
tried to conceal his passion. ‘ Why,’ she said to herself, trying to 
understand the meaning of the sudden change in herself,— ‘’Why, 
it only seemed to amuse me; the thing was absurd, and I felt 
pity for him, and a little anger because he was so presumptuous ; 
and I was a little embarrassed for fear I had compiomised myself 
with him. But it wasn’t absuid at all . and he loves me, though 
I have no fortune. Oh, Heaven ! I am a she Dives, and he 
doesn’t know it, and he loves me all the same.’ 

She was to tell him when the ‘impediments’ were removei 
"Why,, they were removed already. But should she tell himf 
How could she dare to tell himP No giil likes to do her own 
wooing ; she must he courted , she must be won Besides— per- 
haps— but here she smiled— he was not so very much in love, after 
all. Perhaps he would change, perhaps he would glow tired and go 
home and deseit her, perh.aps he would fall in love with some- 
one else. And perteaps Angela, the stioug-miaded student of 
Newnham, who would have no love or maniage, or anything of 
the hnd in her life, was no stronger than any of her sisteis at the 
approach of Love the Unconqueied. 

She came back the evening after that dinner. Her cheek h.ad 
a new colour upon it , there was a new smile upon her lips , there 
VM a new softness in her eyes, 

‘ You look so beautiful this evenmg,’ said Nelly, ‘ Have yon 
been happy while you were away f* ’ 

‘I have heard somethin? that has made me happiei,’ said 
Angela. ‘ But you, dear Nelly, have not. Why are your cheeks 
80 pale, and what is the meaning of the dark lines under year 
eyes*” 

‘ It IS nothing,’ the girl replied quickly. ‘ I am quite well 
I am always well,’ But she was not. She was nervous and pre- 
occupied. There was something on her mind. 

'Then Harry came, and they began to pass the evening in the 
usual way, practising their songs, with music, and the httJe dance, 
witliout which the girls could not have gone away happy, Aui 
Angela, for the first time, ohseived a thing which struck a ch J 
to her heart and robbed her of half her joy. 

Why had she never before discovered this thing f A.h ! igso- 
tact maiden, despite the wisdom of the echools ! Hypatia hoic J 
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was not more ignorant than Angela, who knew not that the chid 
quality of the rose of love in her heart was to make her read the 
hearts of othem. Armed with this magic power, she saw what 
she might have seen long before. 

In the hasty glance, the quick flush, the nervous trembling of 
her hands, poor Nelly betrayed her secret. And by those signs 
the other giil, wh loved the same mm, read that secret, 

‘ Oh ! selfish woman ! ’ sard Angela’s heart, ‘ Is your happi- 
ness to be bought at such a cost P ’ 

A gill of lower nature might have been jealous. Angela was 
not It seemed to her no sin in Nelly that she thought too much 
of such a man. But she pitied her. Nor did she, as some women 
might have done, suspect that Hairy had tiifled with her feelings. 
She knew that he had not She had seen them together, day after 
day ; she knew what his bearmg had always been towards her, 
frank, courteous, and brotherly. He called her by her Christian 
name ; he liked her j her presence was pleasant ; she was pretty, 
sweet, and wmning. No, she did not suspect him. And yet, 
what should she say to the poor girl ? how comfort her f how 
reconcile her to the inevitable sorrow? 

‘Nelly,’ she whispered at parting, ‘if you are unhappy, my 
child, you must tell me what it is.’ 

‘I cannot,’ Nelly replied. ‘ But oh! do not think about me, 
Miss Kennedy ; I am not worth it.’ 

Peihaps she, too, had read Ihcce came signs, and knew wht 
they meant, 


CHAPTER XXm 

EAESl ranS HBEEK, 

Meiiioit iiM been made of the Stepney Advanced Club, where 
Dick Coppm thundeied, and burning questions were discussed, and 
debates held on high political pomts, and where more ideas were 
submitted and more projects set forth m a single year than in all 
the rest of London m two years. The members of the Advanced 
Club were mostly young men, hut there was a sprinkling among 
them of grizzled kards who remembered '48 and the dreams of 
Chartism, They had got by this time pretty well all they 
clamoured for in their bygone days, and when they thought of 
this, and remembered how everything was to go well as soon as 
the five points of the Charter were carried, and how everything 
still remained m the same upsydown, topsy-turvy, oue-sided, 
muddle-headed perverseness, just as if those points had notbeea 
earned, they became sad. Nevertheless, the habit of demanding 
remdned, because the reformer is like the daughter of the horse- 
leech, and still cries for more, Yet they had less confidence thaa 
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dJ old in the reformer’s great nostrum of destruction. The younger 
men, of course, were quite sure, absolutely sure, that with a little 
more upsetting and downpulling the balance would be sat right and 
a beautiful straight level of universal happiness would be reached. 

Angela heard, from time to time, of the meetings of this club, 
Harry told her how his cousin Dick had surpassed himself, how 
they were going to abolish Crown, Church, and House of Lords, 
with landlordism, lawyers, established armies, pauperdom, Dives- 
dom, taxes, and all kmds of things which the hateful Tory or that 
pitiful creature the moderate Liberal considers necessary for the 
welfare of the State. And she knew that Hairy went theie and 
spoke occasionally, and that he had made in a quiet way some sort 
of mark among the members. One evening, about this time, she 
met Dick Coppin returning fiom his work, in which, unlike his 
cousin, he did not disdain the apion nor the hoi cf tools, 

‘There’s going to he a debate on Sunday,’ he said, half shyly 
and half boastfully, ‘ at the Cluh. It’s on the Abolition of tae 
House of Lords. I am going to speak, and if you hke to come, 
you and one or two of tbe gnls. I’ll pass you m, and you will hear 
a thing or two that will open yonr eyes.’ 

‘ That 13 very good of you, Mr. Coppin, I always hie to have 
my eyes opened. Will there be many speakers ? ’ 

‘ ’There will he me,’ he replied, with simple grandeur. ‘ I don’t 
think, when I’ve said my say, that there will remam much more 
to he said by anybody. Cousin Harry may get up, perhaps ’—his 
face assumed a httle uneasiness— ‘out no, I don’t tbnk ha will 
find any holes m me. I’ve got the facts, Fve gone to the right 
quarter to get ’em. No ; he can’t deny my facts.’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Coppin. Perhaps we will go to bear you. 
But he very sure about your facts.’ 

Angela said nothing about the proposed debate or her inten- 
tion of being present, but she learned from Hairy that theie really 
was going to be a field night, and that Dick Coppin was expected 
to come out m more than his usual strength. The informant said 
nothing about his own intentons. Indeed, he had none, but ha 
was falling mto the habit of spendmg an hour or two at the Club 
on Sunday evening before finishmg off with the gills ; sometimes 
he spoke, hut oftener he listened and came away silent and reflec- 
tive. The Advanced Club offered ample material for one who 
knows how to reflect. Humanity is a grand subject, and, in fact, 
is tbe only subject left for an epic poem. But perhaps the 
action would drag. Here, Harry saw, was a body of men, 
old and young, all fiimly persuaded that things were wion?, 
that things might be made better, yet castmg about blindly 
for a remedy and ciying aloud for a leader. And those who 
desired to lead them had nothing to offer but a stone instead 
of bread. The fact that this young man did listen and reflect 
shows how greatly he was cmanged from hun whom we hnt 
in the Prolope, Kegulu hours, simple living, reason- 
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ably hard woik, strengthened his nerves for anything , he wo 
harder ; the men with whom he talked were rougher, and the old 
carelessness was gone. He kept his gaiety of heart, yet it was 
Boheied , he felt leaponsible ; he knew so much more than the men 
around him, that he felt a consuming desire to set them right, hut 
could not, for he was tongue-tied; he had not yet found liberty, 
as the old preacheis used to say; when he felt most strongly that 
the speakeis weie on a false tack, he spoke most feebly , he wanted 
to be a Prophet, and there were only confused ideas, blurred per- 
ceptions to woik upon, Now, the first step towards being a 
Prophet— which is a most laudable ambition— is to see quite 
cleaily oneself and to understand what one means. He could set 
a man right as to facts , he could shut up a speaker and make the 
Club laugh, but he could not move them, As yet Hariy was only 
in the position occupied during a long life by the late Prophet of 
Chelsea, inasmuch as he distinctly perceived the folly of his neigh- 
bours, kt could teach no way of wisdom. This is a form of 
prophetical utterance which has never possessed much weight 
with the people; they want diiect teaching, and a leader who 
knows what he means and whither he would conduct them, if it 
be only in the direction of one of those poor old woin-out panaceas 
once warranted to guarantee universal kppiness, like the ballot- 
boi Not thai Hairy giew miserable ovei his failuie to prophesy, 
not at all, he only wished for woids of wisdom and power, and 
sat meanwhile with his hands in his pockets and his hat pulled 
over Ills eyes, like a Minister in the House of Commons, while the 
members of the Clah poured forth their frothy declamation, each 
louder than his predecessor, tiymg to catch the applause of an 
Msembly which genenlly shouted for the loudest, The times 
might be out of joint, but Harry felt no ceitain inspiration as to 
the way of setting them light, if a thing came to him, he would 
say it , if not, he would wait. The great secret about waiting is 
tnat while a man waits he thinks, and if he thinks m solitude and 
wails long enough, letting words he in his biain and listening to 
ideas which come upon him, sometimes singly and Jowly, some- 
times in crowds like the fancies of a wakeful night, there presents 
itself an idea at last which seizes upon him and holds him captive, 
and woiks itself out m his brain while he mechanically goes on 
with the work, the rest, the toil, and the pleasure of his daily life. 
Solitary work is favourable to meditation , therefore, while Harry 
was shaping things at his lathe, undisturbed by any one, his brain 
was at work. And a thought came to him which lay there dimly 
peiceived at first, hut growing larger daily till it filled his head 
and drew unto itself all his other thoughts, so that everything he 
saw, or read, or heard, or meditated upon, became like a rill or 
rivulet which goes to swell a great iiver And it was this thought, 
grown into shape at last, which he proclaimed to the members ol 
the Advanced Club on the night of their great debate. 

It was not a large Hall, but jt waa perfectly filled with peoyliS} 
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d!eSv they we men and young men, but among them were a 
good many women and girk Does it ever occur to the ^better 
class’ that the work of woman’s emancipation is advancing in cer- 
tain circles with rapid strides P That is so, nevertheless; and 
large, if not pleasant, results maybe expected in a fewyeais there- 
from, It must be remembered that for the most part they start 
p^ifectly free from any trammels of leligion. It has been stated 
that the basis of all their philosophy is, and always will be, the 
aiiom that every one must get as much as possible for heiself out 
of the rather limited rations of Pleasure supplied to Humanity, 
Whether that is true I know not. Angela watched these women 
with curiosity ; they weie mostly young and some of them were 
pretty, and there was absolutely nothing to show that they thought 
dilfeiently from any other women Some of them had brought 
their work; some weie talking, they were not excited by the 
prospect of the coming debate, they expected, in fact, nothing 
more than they had already heaid over and over again. Them 
was too much gas, the atmospheie was already heavy and the walls 
already shiny, before the meeting began On the platform was a 
chair for the chairman, with a table and a hammer and a decanter 
of water and a glass. Angela sat far back against the door, with 
Captain Sorensen and Nelly. She was silent, wondering at these 
people and why they should trouble themselves about the House 
of Lords, and whether they never felt any desire at all for the re* 
bgion which brings joy and happiness to so many suffering lives. 
Presently she saw Harry walk slowly up the middle aisle and take 
a place, for there was no chan, on the steps which led to the plat- 
foim. She was so far back that he could not see her, for which 
afterwards she was glad. 

The chaiiman, a man stneken in years, with grey hair and A 
grizzled beard, and one of those ex-Chartists of whom we have 
spoken, took the chair, hammeied the table, and opened the debate, 
He was a man of great reputation, having been all his lile an Irre- 
concilable, and he was suspected of being a Socialist, and was cer- 
tainly a Red Republican. He began m the usual way by stating 
as an anom that the People can do no v^rong ; that to entmst the 
destinies of a Nation to the people is to ensure its greatness ; that 
Manhood la the only rank .—and so foith, all m capital letters with 
notes of admiration The woids were strong, but they produced 
no effect, because the speech had been made before a great many 
times, and the people knew it by heart Therefore, though it was 
the right thing to say, and the thing expected of a chairman, 
nobody paid any attention. 

The Discussion, which was all one-sided, then began. Two or 
three young men rose one after the other , they were listened to 
with the indulgence which is always accorded to beginners. None 
of them made a point, or said a good thing, or went outside the 
crude theoiies of untaught, if generous, youth; and then ignorance 
was such as to make Angola almost weep, 

0 
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THea Dick Coppin mounted tke platform, and adfanced amid 
fee plaudits of tke expectant audience. He ran kis fingers tkrough 
his coaise black hair, straightened himself up to his full height of 
fire feet six, drank a little water, and then, standing beside the 
chairman’s table, with his nghthand resting upon it, when he was 
not waving it about, he began, slowly at fiist, but afterwards with 
fluent speech and strong wor^ and a nnging voice, the harangue 
which he had so carefully prepared. Of course he condemned the 
House of Lords tooth and nail, it must be destroyed root and 
blanch; it was a standing insult to the common sense of the nation; 
it was an effete and woin-out mstitution, against which the en- 
lightenment of the age cried oat aloud , it was an obstruction to 
Pi ogress; it was a menace to the People ; it was a thing of the 
Past ; it was an enemy of the woiking-man ; it was a tyiant who 
had the will but not the power to tyianmse any longer, it was a 
toothless old wolf who could baik but could not bite, Those free 
and enlightened men sitting before him, members of the Advanced 
Club, had pronounced its doom— therefore it must go. The time 
had come when the nation would endure no longer to have a pri- 
vileged class, and would be mocked no moie by the ridiculous 
spectacle of hereditary legislator. 

He pursued this topic with great freedom of language and s 
great natural eloquence of a rough and uncultivated kind , his 
heaiers, getting gradually warmed, intenupted him by those 
plaudits which go straight to the heart of the bom orator, and stu 
mm to his strongest and his best. 

Then he changed his hne and attempted to show that the 
families which compose the Upper House are themselves, as well 
cs their Institution, worn out, used up, and lost to the vigour 
which first pushed them to the front. Where were now their 
fightmg men f he asked. Where were their oratois P Which 
among them all was of any leal importance to his P<irty P WTiich 
of them had m modern times done anything, proposed anything, 
or thought of anything for the advancement of knowledge, or the 
Mod of the people P Not one able man, he said, among them; 
luxury had ruined and corrupted all ; their blood was poisoned; 
they could drink and eat, they could practise other luxurious 
habits, which he enumerated with fidelity, lest there should he any 
mistake about the matter; and then they could go to the House, 
reeling mto it drunk with wine, and oppose the Will of the People. 

Then he turned fiom geneialities to particulars, and ente> 
tained his audience vnth anecdotes gleaned. Heaven knows how, 
from the private histones of many noble families, tending to show 
the corruption into whmh the Biitish Aristociaey had fallen, 
These anecdotes were received with that keenness which always 
awaits stories which show how wicked other people are, and what 
are the newest fashions and hitherto unknown forms of vice, 
Angela marvelled, on her part, to hear ‘Scandal about Queen 
Eiaabeth’ at Stepney, 
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Then, after an impeachment which lasted for half an hoar, he 
ftundered forth an appeal— not at all novel to his hearers, yet 
still effective, because his voice was like a trumpet— to the men 
before him to rise in their milhons, their majesty, and their 
might, and to tear the accursed tbng down. 

He sat down, at last, wiping his forehead, and exhausted, but 
triumphant. Never before had he so completely carried his 
audience with him; never before had he obtamed such flow of 
language, and such mastery over his voice , never before had he 
realised so fully that he was, he himself, an orator inferior to 
none. As he sat down, while the men clapped their hands and 
cheered, a vision of greatness passed before his mind. He would 
be the Leader of the People , they should look to him as they 
had never yet looked to any man for guidance. And he would 
lead them. Whither? But this, in the dieam of the moment, 
mattered nothing, 

A cold chill came over him as he saw his cousin Harry leap 
lightly to the platfoim and take his place at the table. For b*e 
foresaw trouble , and all the more beeiuse those of the audience 
who knew Gentleman Jack laughed m expectation of that trouble. 
Fickle and fleeting is the bieath of popuLir favour , only a moment 
before, and they were cheering him to the skies ; now they 
laughed because they hoped he was to be made to look a fool 
Bat the orator took heait, considering that his facts were undeni- 
able. 

When the tumult had subsided, Hairy, to everybody's astonish- 
ment, laid his hand upon his coasm’s shoulder— a gesture of 
approbation— and looked round the room and said, quietly, but 
loud enough to be heard by all : 

‘My cousin, Dick Coppm, can talk. That was a very good 
speech of his, wasn’t it?’ 

Voices were heard asking if he could better it. 

‘Nc,’ Harry replied, ‘I can’t I wish I could.’ He took his 
Slace beside the table, and gazed for a few moments at the feces 
oelow him. Angela obseried that his face was' pale, though the 
carnage of his head was brave, ‘I wish,’ he repeated ‘that I 
could. Because, after all these fiiewoiks, it is such a tame thing 
just to tell you that there wasn’t a woid of sense m the whole 
speech.’ 

Here there were signs of wrath, bat the general feeling was to 
let the speaker have his say. 

‘ Do you suppose— any of you— that Dick believes that the 
Lords go rolhng drunk to the House ? Of course he doesn’t. Do 
you suppose that he thinks you such fools as to believe it? Of 
course he doesn’t But then, you see, Dick must have his fire- 
works. And it was a first-rate speech. Do you suppose he 
believes that the Lords are a worn-out lot ? Not he. He knows 
better. And if any of you feel mclmed to think so, go and look 
it them, lou wiU find them as well set up as most, and better, 
o2 
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You can hear some of them in the House of Commons, where you 
send them, yon electors. Wherever there are Englishmen, woih* 
ing, fighting, or sporting, there are some of those families among 
them. As for their corruption, that’s fireworks too. Dick has 
told you some beautiful stones which he challenged anybody 
to dispute. I dare say they are all true. What he forgot to tell 
you IS that he has picked out these stones from the last hundred 
and fifty years, and expects you to believe that they all happened 
yesterday. Shall we charge you membeis of the Club with all 
the crimes of the Whitechapel Road for a hundred years P D 
you want to upset the House of Lords, go and do it. But don’t 
do it with lies on your lips, and on false pietences. You know 
how virtuous and moral you are yourselves. Then just remember 
that the members of the House of Lords are about as moral as 
you are, or rather better. Abolish the House of Lords, if you like. 
How much better will you be when it is gone P You can go on 
abohshing There is the Church. Get it disestablished Think 
how much better you will all be when the churches are pulled 
down. Yet you couldn’t stay away any more then than you do. 
You want the Land Laws reformed. Get them reformed, and think 
how much land you will get for yourselves out of that Reform. 

‘ Dick Coppin says you have got the Power. So you have. 
He says the last Reform Bill gave it to you, There he makes a 
mistake. You have always M the Power, You have always 
had all the Power there is. It is yours, because you are the 
people, and what the people want they will haTe. Your Power 
IS your buthright. You are an irresistible giant who has only 
to roar in order to get what he wants, 

‘ Well, why don’t you toarP Because you don’t know what 
you do want. Because your leaders don’t know, any more then 
yourselves , because they go bawhng tor things which will do 
you no good, and they don’t know what it is you do want 

‘ You think that by making yomselves into Clubs and calling 
yourselves Radicals, you are getting forwaid. You think that 
by listening to a chap like my cousin Dick, who’s a clevei fellow 
and a devil for fireworks, you somehow improve your own con- 
dition, Did you ever ask yourselves what difference the form of 
Government makes P I have been in America, where, if any- 
where, the people have it their own way. Do you think work is 
more plentiful, wages better, hours shorter, things cheaper in a 
Republic P Do you think the heels of your boots last any longer P 
If you do, think so no longer. Whether the House of Lords, or 
the Church, or the Land Laws stand or fall, that, my fnends, 
makes not the difference of a penny piece to any smgle man 
among us. You who agitate for their destruction are generously 
giving your time and trouble for things which help no man. And 
yet there are so many thmgs that can help us. 

‘It comes of your cursed ignorance ’—Harry was warming up 
-‘I say, your cursed ignoiTOce. You know nothing vouundsf' 
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siand notHng ; of youi own country. You do not know how its 
institutions nave grown up: why it is so prosperous, why 
changes, when they have to be made, should be made slowly, and 
not before they are necessary ; nor how you yourselves may climb 
up,ifyou will, into a life above you, much happier, much more 

S feasant. You do not respect the old institutions, because you 
on’t know them ; you desire new things because you don’t unde^ 
stand the old. Go— learn— make your orators learn and make 
them teach you. And then send them to the House of Commons 
to represent you. 

‘You think that Governments can do everything for you. You 
FOOLS ! Has any Government ever done anything for you ? Has 
it raised your wages f Has it shoitened your hours f Can it pio- 
tect you agamst rogues and adulterators f Will it ever try to 
better your position P Never • never . never. Because it cannot. 
Does any Government ask what you want, what you ought to 
want** No. Can it ^ve you what you want? No. 

‘ Listen. You want clean streets and houses m which decent 
folk can live. The Government has appointed sanitary oihceis. 
Yet, look about you put your heads in the courts of Whitechapl 
— wjiat has the sanitary officer done f You want strong and well- 
built houses. There are Government inspectors Yet, look at 
the lath-and-plaster houses that a child could kick over. You 
want honest food. All that you eat and drink is adulterated. 
How does the Government help you there ** 

‘ You have the Power— all the Power there is , you cannot use 
it because you don’t know how. You expect the Government to 
use your Power— to do your work. My friends, I will tell you 
the secret— whatever you want done you rrnist do for yrmdm— 
no one else will do it for you. You must agree that such and such 
shall be done, and then be very sure, you will get it done. 

‘In poLbcs you are used as the counters of a game, each side 
plays with you • not for you, mind. You get nothing, whichever 
Bide IS in . you are the pawns. 

‘ It is something, perhaps, to take even so much part in the 
game , but as you get nothing but the honour, I am rather sur- 
prised at your going on with it And if I might advise, it would 
be that we give that game over and play one by ourselves m which 
there really is something to be got. 

‘ What we must play for is what we want. What we have 
got to do 13 to remember that when we say we will have a thing, 
nobody can resist us. Have it we must, because we are the masteis. 
‘Now, then, what do we want? ’ 

Hariy was quite serious by this time, and so were the faces of 
those who listened, though there was a httle angry doubt on soma 
of them. No one replied to the question. Some of the younger 
men looked as if they might perhaps have answered in the 
words of the sailor, ‘moje rum. But they re&ained, and pre* 
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'What do we want? Has any one of you ever considered 
what you do want ? Let me tell you a few things— I can’t think 
of many, but I know a few that you ought to put first. 

‘You want your own local Government. What every little 
country town has, you have not. You want to elect your own Aider- 
men, Mayors, Guaidians, and School Boards, yourselvea-by you^ 
selves. Get that first, and abolish the House of Lords afterwards. 

‘Theie is your food. You ought to get your beef from 
America at threepence a pound, and you are contented to give a 
shilling; you ought to have your fish at twopence a pound, and 
you pay whatever they choose to charge you ; you drink bad beer, 
bad spirits, bad tea, bad cocoa, bad coffee— because you don’t know 
that the things are bad and dear, and because you don’t under- 
stand that you have only got to resolve in order to get all this 
changed. It is, you see, your cursed ignorance. 

‘ There are your houses, The rich people, having more know- 
ledge than you, and more determmation, have found out how to 
build houses so as to prevent feveis. You live in houses built to 
catch fever— fever-traps. When you find out what you want, you 
■will refuse to live in such houses, you will refuse to let anybody 
live in such houses , you will come out of them , you will have 
them pulled down When it comes to building up better houses, 
you will remember that paid inspectors are squared by the bmlders, 
so that the cement is mud and sand, and the bricks are crumbling 
clay, and the walls crack, end the floors are shaky. Therefore, you 
will be your own inspectors. 

‘The Government makes us send our children to Board Schools 
to be educated, That would be very noble of the Government if 
they at first consideied, which nobody has, what sort of education 
a working-man wants. As yet they have only got as far as spell- 
ing, When a boy can spell, they think he is educated. Once it 
was all Kings of Israel , now it is all spelling. Is that what you 
■want f Do you think it matters how you spell, so that you Inm ? 
Are you contented that your children shall know nothing about 
this great country, nothing of its wealth and people, nothing of 
their duties as citizens, nothing of their own trade P Shall they 
not be taught that theirs is the Power, that they can do what 
they like and have what they like— if they like ? Do you resolve 
that the education of your childien shall be real, and it will be- 
come real. But don’t look to Government to do it, or it will con- 
tinue to be Spelling. Find out the thing that you want, and send 
your own men to the School Boards to get that thing done 

‘Another thing that you want is Pleasure. Men can’t do 
without it Can Government give you that f They can shut the 
public-houses at twelve, "What more can they do P But you— 
you do not know how to enjoy yourselves, You don’t know what 
to do. You can’t play music, nor sing, nor paint, nor dance : you 
lan do nothing. You get no pleasure out of life, and you won'tgot 

even by abolishing everything. 
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‘Take tkat simple question of a lolidaT, We take onrs, like 
Hie fools m are, all in droves, by thousands and millions, on Bank 
holidays. Why do we do that? Why do we not insist on having 
our hohdays at different times in the year, without these mon- 
strous crowds which render enjoyment impossible P And why do 
we not demand— what is granted to every httle quill-drrang clerk 
in the City— our fortnight every year, with nothing to do and 
kmngpU pay ? That is one of your wants, and you don’t know 
it. The reform of the Land Laws, my brothers, will not bring 
you one inch nearer getting this want’ 

At this point the chairman nodded his head approvingly. Per- 
haps he had never before realised how all his hfe he had neglected 
the substance and swallowed the shadow. The old man sat 
listening patiently with his head in his hands. Never before 
had any woikman, anyone of his own class, spoken like this young 
fellow, who talked and looked like a swell, though they knew him 
for what he was. Pleasure ! Yes : he had never considered that 
life might have its dehghts. Yet, what delights ? 

‘ There’s another tbng, and the blackest ot all.’ Harry paused 
a moment. But the men were hstemng, and now m earnest. 

‘I mean the treatment of your girls, your sisters and your 
daughteis. Men 1 You have combined together and made your 
Unions for yourselves. You have forced upon your emploprs 
terms which nothing but combination would have compelled them 
to accept; you aie paid twice what you received twenty years 
ago , you go m broadcloth ; you are well fed ; you have money in 
your pocket. But you have clean forgotten the girls. 

‘Think of the girls I 

‘They have no protection but a Government Act, forbidding 
more than ten hours’ work. Who cares for a Government Act r 
It 13 defied daily; those who fiame these Acts know very well 
that they aie powerless to maintain them, Because, my fnends, 
the Power is with the People— you. If you lesolve that an Act 
shall become a law, you make it so. Everything, m the end, is 
by the people and through the people, 

‘You have done nothing for your girls. You leave them to 
the mercies of employers who have got to cut down expenses to 
the last faithing. They are paid starvation wages ; they are kept 
in unwholesome rooms , they are bound to the longest houis , 
they are oppressed with fines. The giils grow up narrow-chested, 
stooping, consumptive. They are used up wholesale. And what 
do you do for them ? Nothing. There are girls and women in 
this hall. Can any one of them here get up and say that the 
working men have raised a finger for them f _ 

‘ The worst charge any man can bring against you is that you 
care nothing for your girls 

‘ Why, It IS only the other day that a Dressmakers’ Association 
has been opened among you You all know where it is, yog 
all know what it tries to do for the giils ; yet, what single mca 
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among you has erex had the pluck to stand up for Ms sisteis who 
are working in it f’ 

Then Harry stepped right to the edge of the platform end 
spread out his hands, changing his Toice. 

‘You are good fellows,’ he said, ‘and you're given me fair 
play. There isn’t a country m the world except England where I 
comd have had this fair play. Don't misunderstand me. I tell 
you, and I don’t think you knew it before, that the time has coma 
when the people should leave off caring much about the Govern- 
ment or expecting any good thing for themselves from any 
Government, because it can’t be done in that way. You must 
find out for yourselves what you want, and then you must have 
that done. You must combine for these things as you did for 
wages, and you will get them. And if you spend half the eneigy 
in working for yourselves that you have spent in working tor 
things that do you no good, you will be happy indeed. 

‘ Your Politics— I say agam— will do nothing for you. Do 
you hear— NOTHiire ai ail. But yours is the Power. Let us 
repeat it agmn and agam: all the Power is yours. Try what 
Government can do. Send Dick Coppm mto Parbament— he’s a 
clever chap— and tell him to do what he can for you, He will da 
nothing. Therefore, work for youiselves, and by yourselves, 
Make out what you want, and resolve to have it. Nobody can 
prevent you. The world is yours to do what you bke with. 
Here in England, as in America, the working man is master, 
provided the workmg man bows what he wants. The fiist 
thing you want, I reckon, is good lodgmg ; the second is good 
food ; the third is good dnnk— good unadulterated beer, and 
plenty of it; the fourth is good and sensible education ; the fifth 
IS hobday and pleasure , and the last which is also the first, is 
justice for your girls. But don’t be Fools, I have been among you 
m this Club a good many timed, It goes to my heart every time 
I come to see so many clever men, and able men, wasting their 
time over grievances which don’t hurt them, when they are sur- 
rounded by a hundred gnevances which they have only to perceive, 
in order to sweep them away. I am a Radical, bke yourselves, 
but I am a Socim Radical. As for your pobtical Jaw, it plays 
the game of those who use you ; robtics is a game of lying 
accusations, and impossible promises: the accusations make you 
angry : the promises make you hopeful But you get nothmg m 
the long run, and you never will: because, promise what they 
may, it is not laws or measures that will improve our lot : it is by 
our own resolution that it shall be improved. Hold out your 
hands and take the things that are offered you Everything is 
yours if you like to have it. You are m a beautiful garden filled 
with ftaits, if you care to pick them, but you do not' you be 
grubbing in the mud and crymg out for what will do you no good, 
Voices are calling to you : they offer you such a bfe as was never 
yet conceived bff the Wdhest Souse of Lords, a Me f# of wodi 
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full of pleasure ; but you don’t hear- you are deaf: you are 
blind : you are ignorant ’ He stopped— a hoarse shout gieetcd his 
peroration— Harry wondered for a moment if this was applanee 
or disapproval it was the former. Thsn one man rose and 
spoke. 

‘ Damn him t ’ he cried. Yet the phrase was ured in no con- 
demnatory spirit— fis when a mother addresses her boy as a 
naughty little rogue-pogue. ‘Damn him! He shall be our next 
member.' 

‘ No,’ said Harry, clapping his cousin on the shoulder, ‘here 
is your next member, Dick Coppin is your boy. He is clever : 
he is ambitious ■ tell him what you want, and he’ll get it for you 
if anyone can. But— oh 1 men— fiud out what you want: and 
have it. Y ours— yours— yours is the Power— you are the masters 
of the world. Leave the humbug of Radicalism and Liberalism 
and Toryism. Let dead politics bury their dead. Leam to look 
after your own mterests. You are the Kings and Lords of 
humanity : the old Kings and Lords are no more they are swept 
away* they are only shadows of the past. With you are the 
sceptre and the crown: you at upon the throne and when you 
know how to reign, you shall reign as never yet kmg was known 
to reign. But fit it, find out what you want.’ 

He lightly leapt from the platform, and stepped down the 
hall. He had said his say, and was going. The men laughed 
and shouted, half angry, half pleased, but wholly astonished. 
And Dick Ooppm, with a bummg cheek, sat humiliated, yet 
pioud of hie couf-in. 

At the door Harry met Miss Kennedy vdth Captain Sorensen 
snd Nelly. 

‘ We have heard your speech,' said Angela, with brightened 
eyes and glowing cheeks. ‘ Oh ! what did I tell you ? You can 
ipeak, you can persuade— you can lead What a career— what 
a career-lies before the man who can persuade and lead I ’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

IHB neUKEHEADa, 

It was Sunday morning, after breakfast, and Harry was sitting in 
the boarding-house common room, silently contemplating his two 
feEow-boarders, Josephus and Mr. Maliphant The circle at Bo^ 
malack’s was greatly broken up. Not to speak of the loss of the 
illustrious pair, Daniel Fagg had now taken to live entirely 
among the dressmakers, except m the evenings, when their 
music and dancing drove him away; in fact, he regarded the place 
US hi8 owB, and had so far forgotten that he took his meals tkete 
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by inTitation as to critidse the dinners, which were always good, 
although plain, and to find fault with the beer, which came from 
Messenger’s. Miss Kennedy, too, only slept at the hoarding-house, 
though by singuk forgetfulness she always paid the landlady 
every Saturday morning m advance for a week’s board and lodging. 
Therefore Josephus and the old man for the most pait sat in the 
room alone, and were excellent company, because the ill-used junior 
clerk never wanted to talk with anybody, and the aged carver of 
figureheads never wanted a listener. 

Almost for the first time, Harry considered this old man, the 
rememberer of Mg ends and middlebits of anecdote, with some- 
thing moie than a passing curiosity and a sense of imtation caused 
by the incongy''!ty of the creature. You know that whenever you 
seriously addrees yourself to the study of a person, however insig- 
Bificaat m appearance, that person assumes an importance egual to 
that of any lord. A person, you see, is an individual, or an indi- 
visible thing. Wherefore, let us not despise our neighbour. The 
ancient Mr. Maliphant was a httle, thin old man, with a few grey 
hairs left, but not many, his face was enwiapped, so to speak, in 
a pair of very high collars, and he wore a black silk stock, not very 
rusty, for he had been in the reign of the fouith George a dapper 
young fellow, and possessed a taste m dress beyond the hghts of 
Limehouse. But this was in his nautical days, and before he 
developed his natural genius for caning ship’s figureheads, He 
had no teeth left, and their absence greatly shoitened the space 
between nose and chin, which pioduced an odd effect; he was 
closely shaven; his face was coveied all over hke an ocean with 
innumeiable wrinkles, crowsfeet, dimples, funows, valleys, and 
winding watercourses, which showed hke the universal smile of 
an accurate map His forehead, when the oiiginal thatch was 
thick, must have been rather low and weak ; his eyes were still 
bnght and blue, though they wandered while he talked ; when he 
was silent they bad a far-off look , his eyebrows, as often happens 
with old men, had grown bushy and were joined across the bridge; 
when his memory failed him, which was frequently the case, they 
frowned almost as terribly as those of Daniel Fagg , his figure was 
spare and his legs thin, and he sat on one side of the chair with 
his feet twisted beneath it , he never did anything, except to 
smoke one pipe at mght, he never took the least notice of any- 
body ; when he talked, he addressed the whole company, not any 
indu idual , and he was affected by no man’s happiness or suffering, 
He had hved so long that he had no more sympathy left , the 
world was nothing more to him , he had no further interest in it ; 
he had gone beyond it and out of it, he was so old that he had 
not a friend left who knew him when he was young; he hved 
apart; he was, perforce, a hermit 

Harry remembered, looking upon this survival, that the old 
man had once betrayed a knowledge of his father and of the early 
iustory of the Coppin and Messenger families, He wondered now 
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wIt He had not tried to get more out of Ma It would be a 
femily chronicle of small beer, but there could be nothing, proba* 
bly, very disagreeable to learn about the caieer of the late sergeant, 
his father, nor anything painful about the course of the Coppins, 
On this Sunday morning, when the old man looked as if the cares 
of the week were off his mmd, his memory should be fiesh— 
clearer than on a week-day. 

In the happy family of boarders, none of whom pretended to 
take the least mterest in each other, nobody erer spoke to Mr, 
Maliphant, and nobody listened when he spoke : nobody, except 
Mrs. Bormalack, who was bound by rules of politeness, took the 
least notice of his coming or of his going; nobody knew how he 
lived or what he paid for his board and lodging, or anything ehe 
about him. Once, it was certain, he had been in the meicantile 
marine. Now he had a ^ yard ’ ; he went to this yai d every d-w ; 
it was rumoured that m this yaid he carved figureheads all day 
for large sums of money , he came home m the evening in time 
for supper, a fragrance, as of rum and water, generally accom* 
panied mm at that time , and after a pipe and a little more grog, 
and a few reminiscences chopped up m bits and addiessed to the 
room at large, the old fellow would retire for the night. A per- 
fectly cheeiful and harmless old man, yet not companionable 

*Did you know my father, Mr. Maliphant?’ asked Harry, by 
way of opening up the conversation. ^ He was a 8eigeant,you 
know, in the army.^ 

Mr Maliphant started and looked bewildered ; he had been, 
m imagmation, somewhere off Cape Horn, and he could not get 
back at a moment’s notice. It imtated him to have to leave hia 
old fnends. 

^Your father, young gentleman?’ he asked in a vexed and 
tremblmg quaver, ‘ Did I know your father f Pray, sir, how am 
I to know that you ever had a father f ’ 

^You said the other day that you did. Think agam* My 
father, you know, married Caroline Coppin.’ 

^Ay, ay—Carolme Coppm— I remember Caroline Coppin. 
Oh ! Yes, sister she was to Bob— when Bob was third mate of a 
East Indiaman , a devil of a fellow was Bob, though but a boy, 
and if living now, which I much misdoubt, would be but 
sixty or thereabouts. Everybody, young man, knew Bob Coppin,' 
, . . . here he relapsed into silence. When he spoke again, he 
carried on aloud the subject of his thoughts— ‘below he did his 
duty, Such a man, sir, was Bob Coppin,’ 

‘ Thank you, Mr. Maliphant, I seem to know Bob quite well 
from your desciiption. And now he’s gone aloft, hasn’t he ? And 
when the word comes to pass all hands, there will be Bob with a 
hitch of his trousers a kick of the left leg. But about my 
mother f ’ 

‘ Young gentleman, how am I to know that you were bora 
mth a mctherf Lawl law! One might as well-’ here ha 
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vnice dropped again and lie finished the sentence with the silsat 
motion of ms hps. 

‘ Caroline Ooppin, yon know ; your old faend.’ 

He shook his heai 

‘ No, oh ! no. I knew her when she was as high as that table, 
My young fnend, not my old friend, she was. How could she be 
my old friend f She married Sergeant Ooslett, and he went out 
to India and— and— something happened there. Perhaps he was 
cast away. A many get cast away m those seas.’ 

‘ Is that all you remember about her ? ’ 

‘ I can remember,’ said the old man, ‘ a wonderful lot of things 
at times You mustn’t ask any man to remember all at once. Not 
at his best, you mustn’t, and I doubt I am hardly at what you may 
call my tip-top npest— yet. Wait a bit, young man ; wait a bit 
I’ve been to a many ports and carved figuieheads for a many ships, 
and they got cast away, one after the other, but dear to memory 
still, and paid for. Like Sergeant Ooslett A handsome man he 
was, with curly brown hair, like yours, young gentleman. I 
remember how he sang a song in this very house when Caroline 
—or was it her sister f— had it, and I forget whether it was before 
Bunker mamed her sister or after Carolme’s baby was -born, 
which was when the child’s father was deai A beautiful evemng, 
we had.’ 

Caroline’s baby, Harry surmised, was himself. 

‘ 'I’lTiere was Caroline’s baby born ?’ Harry asked. 

‘ Where should he be ? Why, o’ course, in his mother’s own 
house’ 

‘ Why should he be bom in his mothei’s ovm house f I did 
not know that his mother had a house ’ 

The old man looked at him with pity. 

‘ Young man,’ he said, ‘ you know nothing. Your ignorance is 
shameful.’ 

‘But why P’ 

‘Enough said, young gentleman,’ replied Mr. Maliphant, with 
dignity ‘ Enough said . youth should not sport with age : it doth 
not become grey hairs to— to— ’ 

He did not finish the sentence, except to himself, but what he 
did say was something emphatic and improving, because he shook 
his bead a good deal over it. 

Presently he got up and left the room. Harry watched him 
getting his bat and tying his mufiler about his neck. When 
tilings were quite adjusted the old man feebly tottered down the 
steps. Harry took ms hat and followed him, 

‘ May I walk with you, sir p ’ he asked, 

‘Surely, surely I’ Mr, Maliphant was surprised; ‘it is an 
unusual thing for me to have a companion. Formerly, they came 
—ah 1— aU the way from Eotherhithe to— to— sing and drink with 

® 9 ’ 

‘Will you take my «mf ’ Harry asked. 
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The little old man, wio wore black trousers and a dress-coat 
out of respect to the day, but, although the month was December, 
BO great-coat— in fact, be had neTer worn a great-coat in all his life 
—was trotting along with steps winch shewed weakness but mani- 
fest intention, Harry wondered where he meant to go. He took the 
pi offered aim, however, and seeme'l to get on better for the support 

‘ Are you going to church, sir ? asked Ilai ry, when they came 
opposite the good old church of Stepney, with its vast acres of dead 
men, and heard the bells iinging, 

‘ No, young gentleman, no, ceitainly not I have more impoi« 
tant business to look after.’ 

He quickened his steps, and they left the church behind them. 

‘ Church P’ repeated Mr Maliphant, with seventy ‘When 
there’s Property to look after, the bells may ring as loud as they 
please Church is good for paupers and churchwardens. Where 
would the Propel ty be, do you think, if I were not on the spot 
every day to piotect it f ’ 

He tuined off the High Street into a short street of small 
houses, neither better nor worse than the thousands of houses 
around : it was a cul-ie-m, and ended m a high brick wall with 
a large gateway in the middle and square stone pillars and a 
ponderous pair of wooden gates, iron hound, as if they guarded 
things of the greatest value. There was also a smaD wicket beside 
it, which the old man carefully unlocked and opened, looking 
round to see that no hurglaia followei 

Harry saw, within, a tolerably large yard, in the middle of 
which was a httle house of one room. The house was a most 
wonderful stiuctiire, it was built apparently of packmg-eases 
nailed on four or eight squaie posts • it was furnished with a door, 
a window, and a chimney, all complete , it was exactly like a doll’s 
house, only that it was rather larger, hemg at least six feet high 
and eight feet square. The house was painted green; the roof 
was painted red , the door blue, theie was also a brass knocker, 
80 that in other respects it was like a doll’s house. 

‘Aha'’ cried the old man, rubbing his hands and pointing 
to the house. ‘ I built it, young man. That is my own house, 
that 13 , 1 laid the foundations , I put up the walls , I painted 
it And I very well remember when it waa Let me see : 
Mr. Messenger, who was a younger man than me by four 
years, maiiied in that year, or lost his son— I forget which,' 
ms voice lowered, and he went on talking to himself—' Caroline’s 
grandfather went bankrupt in the building trade; or her father, 
perhaps, who afterwards made money and left houses. And here 
I am still. This is my Property, young gentleman, and I come 
here every day to execute orders. Oh ! yes,'— he looked about him 
in a kind of mild doubt—' I execute orders. Perhaps the orders 
dcn’t come in so thick as they did. But here I am— ready for 
work— always ready, and I see my old friends too, aha ' They 
come as thick as ever, bless you, if the orders don’t, Quite a 
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gatliemp: in tare, some days.’ Harry skddered, thinfcng who 
these old friends might he. ‘ Sundays and all I come here, and 
they come too. A merry company!' 

The garrulous old man opened the door of the little house. 
Harry saw that it contaraed a cupboard with some simple cooking 
utensils, and a fireplace, where the proprietor began to make a fiie, 
and one chair, and a little table, and a rack with tools 5 there were 
also one or two pipes and a tobacco jar. 

He looked about the yard. A strange place, indeed I It was 
adorned or rather furnished with gieat ships’ figureheads, carved 
in wood, standing in rows and circles, some complete, some 
half finished, some just begun, so that here was a Lively Peggy 
With rudimentaiy features just emerging from her native wood, 
and here a Saucy Sal of Wapning still clothed in oak up to her 
waist, and here a Neptune, nis crowned head only as yet indi- 
cated, though the weather-beaten appearance of his wood 
showed that the time was long since he was begun; or a Father 
Thames, his god-like face as yet showing like a blurred dream. 
Or there were finished and perfect heads, painted and gilded, 
waiting for the puichaser who never came They stood orsat— 
whichever a head and shoulder can be said to do— with so much 
ride, each so lejoicing in himself, and so disdainful of his neigh- 
our, in so haughty a silence, th.at they seemed human and 
belonging to the first circles of Stepney; Hairy thought, too, 
that they eyed him curiously, as if he might be the long-expected 
shipowner come to buy a figurehead. 

‘ Here is Piopeity, young maul’ cned the old man; he had 
lit his fire now and came to the door, craning forward and spread- 
ing his hands, ‘ Look at the beauties. There’s truth ! There’s 
expression ' Mine, young man, all mme. Hundreds— thousands 
of pounds here, to be protected ’ 

‘Do you come heie every day?’ Hany asked 
‘ Every day, The Property must be looked after,’ 

‘ And do you sit here all day, by yourself ? ’ 

‘ Why, who else should I sit with ? And a man like me 
never sits alone. Bless your heart, young gentleman, of a morn- 
ing, when I sit before the file and smoke a pipe, this room gets 
full 0 ’ people. They crowd in, they do Dead people, I mean, of 
course. I know more dead men than living. They're the best 
company, after all. Bob Coppm comes, for one.’ 

Harry began to look about, wondering whether the ghost of 
Bob might suddenly appear at the door On the whole, he envied 
the old man his company of departed friends 

‘ So you talk,’ he said; ‘you and the dead people.’ By this 
time the old man had got into his chair, and Harry stood in the 
doorway, for theie really was not room for more than one in the 

of mconveniencmg and 


house at the same time, to say nothing 
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‘You wouldn’t beliere,’ said the old man, ‘ the talks we hsTa 
not the yarns wa spin, when we’re heie together.’ 

‘ It must be a jovial time,’ said Hairy. ‘ J)o they dimk f ’ 

Mr. Maliphant screwed up his lips and shook his head 
mystenously. 

‘Not oi a morning, ' he replied, as if in the evening the old 
wllicking customs were still kept up. 

‘ And you talk about old times— eh ? ’ 

‘There's nothing else to talk about, as I know.' 

‘Certainly not Sometimes you talk about my— about 
Caroline Coppin’s father, I suppose. I mean the one who made 
money, not the one who went bankrupt ’ 

‘ Houses,’ said Mr. Maliphant , ‘ houass it was.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Twelve houses there were, all his own. Two sons and two 
daughters to divide among. Bob Coppin sold his at once— 
Bunker bought ’em— and we drank up the money down Poplar 
way, him and me and a few friends together in a fiiendly and 
comfortable spiiit A fine time we had, I remember. Jack 

a m was in his father’s trade, and he lost his money; sp^eu* 
,'he did, Builders aie a behevin’ people. Bunlier got his 
houses, too.’ 

‘Jack was my cousin Dick’s father, I suppose,’ said Harry. 
‘Go ahead, old boy. The family history is reeling out beautifully. 
Where did the other houses go i” 

But the old man had gone off on another tack. 

‘ There were more Coppins,’ he said. ‘When I was a boy, to 
be a Coppin of Stepney was a thing of pride. Josephus’s father 
was Churchwaiden and held up his head.’ 

‘Didhe,reaUy?’ 

‘ If I hadn’t the Property to look after, I would show you h's 
tombstone in Stepney churchyaid’ 

‘ That,’ said Hairy, ‘ would be a great happmess for me. Aj 
for Caroline Coppin, now — ’ 

‘She was a pretty maid, she was,’ the old man went on, 
‘I saw her born and brought up. And she married a sojer ’ 

‘ I know, and her three houses weie lost too, I suppose f ’ 
‘Why should her houses be lost, young man*" Mr, M.ili- 
phant asked with severity. ‘Houses don’t run away. This 
Pioperty doesn't run away. Yifhen she died, she left a baby, she 
did, and when the baby was took— or was stolen— or something— 
Bunker said those houses were his. But not lost. You can’t 
lose a house. You may lose a figurehead;’ he got up and looked 
outside to see if his were safe— ‘or a big drum. But not a house.’ 

‘Oh!’ Harry staited. ‘Bunker said the houses were his, 
did he?’ 

‘Of course he did.’ 

‘ And if the baby had not died, those houses would still be to 
properly of that baby, I suppose f’ 
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^ But Mr. Mallphant made no reply. He was now in the M 
enjoyment of tie mtoiication produced by his morning pipe, and 
was Bit&g in his arm-chair with his feet on the fender, disposed, 
apparently, for silence. Presently he began to talk, as usual, to 
himself. Nor could he be induced, by any leading questions, to 
rameiabsr anything more of the thmgs which Harry wanted him 
to remember. But he let his imagination wander. Gradually 
the room bocame filled with de.id people, and he was talking with 
them. Nor did he seem to know that Harry was with him 
at all , 

Harry slipped quietly away, shutting the door after him, 

80 tkt the old man might be left quite alone with his ghosts. 

The yard, littered with wood, crowded with the figureheads, 
all of which seemed tuining inquiring and jealous eyes upon the 
gtnmgor, was silent and ghostly. Thither came the old man ereiy 
day, to sit before the fire m his little red and green doll’s house, 
to cook his own beefsteak for himself, to dnnk his glass of grog 
after dinner, to potter about among his carred heads, to talk to his 
friends the ghosts, to guard his Property, and to execute the 
orders which never came. For the shipbuildeis who had em* 

e old Mr Maliphant were all dead and gone, and nobody 
if his yard any more, and he had it all to himself. ' The 
tide of time had cairied away all his friends and left him alono , 
the memory of him among active merr was gone , no one took 
any moie interest in him • and he had ceased to care for anything; 
to look back was his only pleasure. No one likes to die at any 
time, but who would wish to grow so very old ? 

And those houses ! Why, if the old man’s memory was right, 
then Bunker had simply appropriated his pioperty. Was that, 
Harry asked, the price lor which he traded the child away P 
lie went stiaight away to his cousin Dick, who, mmdful of 
the recent speech at the Club, was a little disposed to be lesentful 
It foitunately takes two to make a quarrel, however, and one of 
those two had no intention of a family row 

‘ Never mmd, Dick,’ he said, in answer to an allusion to the 
speech. ‘Hang the Club. I want to ask you about something . 
else. Now, then. Tell me about your grandfather.’ 

‘I cannot. He died before I can remember. He was a 
builder.’ 

‘Did be leave property?’ 

‘ There were some houses, I believe. My father lost his share, 

1 know. Speculated it away.’ 

‘ Your uncle Bob— what became of his share P ’ 

‘ Bob was a woithless chap. He drank everything, so of coarse 
he drank up his houses.’ 

‘Then we come to the two daughters. Bunker married one, 
and of course he got his wife’s share. What became of my mother’s 
share P’ 

‘Indeed, Hany, I do net know,’ 
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‘Who would know?’ 

‘ Bunker ought to he able to tell you all about it. Of course 
he knows.’ 

‘ l)ick,’ said Harry, ‘ should you be astonished to learn that the 
respectable uncle Bunker is a mighty great rogue ? But say no- 
thing, Dick. Say nothing. Let me consider how to bring the 
thing home to him.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
m raorasoE’s psoposai, 

Whsjt the Professor called upon Angela that same Sunday morn- 
ing and requested an intemew, she peiceired that something 
seiious was intended He had on, as if for an occasion, a new coat 
with a flower in the buttonhole— a chrysanthemum. His face was 
extremely solemn, and his fingers, which always seemed restless 
and dissatisfied unless they weie making things disappear and 
come again, were quite still. Certainly, he had somethmg on his 
mind. - 

The drawing-room had one or two girls in if, who were reading 
and talking, though they ought to have been m church— Angela 
left their religious duties to their own consciences But the 
dining-room was empty, and the mterview was held there. 

The Piofessor had certainly made up in his own mind exactly 
what was going to be said, he had dramatised the situation— a 
very good plan if you are quite sure of the replies, otherwise, you 
are apt to be put out. 

‘Miss Kennedy,’ he began, with a low voice, ‘allow me, first of 
all, to thank you for your great kindness during a late season of 

it is 8 late season,’ said Angela; ‘that means, I 
presume, that the depression has passed away.’ 

‘Quite, I am glad to say, in fact,’ the Professor laughed 
cheerfully, ‘ I have got engagements from now till nearly the end 
of April, in the country, and am in treaty for a West-end enijage- 
ment in May. Industry and application, not to speak of talent, 
will make their way in the long run. But I hope I am none the 
less grateful to you for your loan— let me call it a loan— when things 
were tight. I assuie you. Miss Kennedy, that the run into the 
country, after those pansh registers, was as good as a week’s en- 
gagement, simple as it looked, and as for that Saturday night for 
your girls — ^ 

‘Ohl Professor, we were agreed that it should appear to be 
pven by you for nothing.’ 

‘Never mind what was agreed. You know very well what 
was paid for it. Now, if it hadn’t been for that night’s perform- 
ance and that little trip into the country, 1 venly believe they 
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would have had to send for a nice long hox for me, aboxthatcan’i 
be palmed, and I should have gone off m it to a country where 
perhaps they don’t care for conjming.’ 

‘ In that case, Professor, I am very glad to have been of help.’ 

‘And so,’ he went on— following the programme he had laid 
down in his own mind , ‘And so I have come here to-day, to ask 
if your interest in conjuring could be stimulated to a professional 
height’ 

‘ Really, I do not bow— professional ? You mean — ’ 

‘Anybody can see that you’ve showed an interest in the sub- 
ject beyond what is expected or found in women What I came 
here to-day for is to ask whether you like the conjurer well enough 
to take to conjuring? 

Angela laughed and was astonished after being told by Daniel 
Fagg tkt he would honour her by making her his wife, but for 
certain reasons of age. Now, having become hardened, it seemed 
but a small thmg to receive the offer of a conjurer, and the pro- 
posal to join the profession. 

‘ I think it must be the science, Professor,’ she said , ‘ yes ; it 
must be the science that I like so much, Not the man who ex- 
hibits his skill m the science. Yes, I think always of your 8dmi^ 
able science ’ 

‘Ahl’ he heaved a deep agh, ‘you are quite right, Miss; 
science le better than love. Love 1 what sort ot a thing is that, 
when you get tired of it in a month P But science fills up all your 
life— and we are always learning- always.’ 

‘ I am so glad. Professor, that I can agree with you entirely.’ 

‘ Wbch makes me bolder,’ he said, ‘ because we could be use- 
fal to each other, without pretending to hem love, or any nonseiM 
of that sort,’ 

‘Indeed! Now, I shall be very pleased to be useful to you 
without, as you say, any foolish pretence or nonsense.’ 

‘ The way is this , you can play, can’t you f ’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘AndmgP’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Did you ever dance in tights ? ’ 

‘No, I never did th.it’ 

‘ Ah well— it’s a pity— but one can’t expect everything. And 
no doubt you’d take to it easy. They all do, Did you ever sing 
on the stage— at a music-hall, I mean f ’ 

‘No, I never did.’ 

‘ There was a chap— but I suppose he was a liar— said you used 
to sing under an electric light at the Canterbury, with a characta 
dance and a topical song and a kick-up at the mush.’ 

‘ Yes, Professor. I think that “chap” must certamly be written 
down a liar. But go on.’ 

‘ I told him he was, and he offered to fight me for half-a-crowa, 
When I said I’d So and willing^ fcr a bob, he went away, 1 
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tek he’s the fellow Hairy Goslett knocked down one ni>,.. 
Bunker put him up to it. Banker doesn’t like you, Nsyer mma 
him. Look here now. 

‘lam looking, as hard as I c.m’ 

‘There’s some things that bring the money in, and some that 
don’t. Dressmaking don’t^ conjui'in’ does,’ 

‘Yet, you yourself, Professor — ’ 

‘Why?’ he asked; ‘because I am only four-.and-twenty, and 
not much known as yet. Gwe me time— wait— Lord ' to sea the 
clumsy things done by the men who’ve got a name; and how they 
go down! And a child would spot the dodge, IsW, mark my 
words, if you will stand in with me, there’s a fortune in it.’ 

‘For your sake, I am glad to hear it, but it must be without 
me.’ 

‘ It’s for your sake that I tell you of it.’ 

He was not in love at all— love and science have never yet 
really composed their diSeiences— and there was not the least 
dropping of his voice or any other sign of passion in his speech, 

‘ For your sake,’ he repeated, ‘ because if you can be got to see 
your way as I see it, there’s a fortune for both of us.’ 

‘Qhl’ 

‘ Yes. Now, Miss, you listen ; conjuring, like most things, is 
nakm’ believe and deceivin’. What we do is to show you one 
thing and to do another. The only thmg is, to do it so quick that 
it shan’t be seen, even by the few men who know how it is done. 
No woman yet was ever able to be a conjurer, which is a rum 
thing, because their fingers do pretty for music and lacework and 
such But for conjunn’, they haven’t the mind. You want a 
man’s brain for such work.' 

‘I have always,’ said Angela, ‘felt what poor weak things we 
are compared with men.’ 

‘Yes, you are,’ contmued the Professor gallantly ; ‘but you 
do have your uses in the world. Most things have. Now, as a 
confederate or an assistant, there’s nobody like a woman. They 
do what they are told to do, they are faithful over the secrets; 
. they learn their place on the platioim, and they stay there. Some 
professors cairy about a boy with them. But you can’t place any 
real trust in a boy. He’s always up to tricks, and it you wallop 
him, likely as not, nest night, he’ll take and spoil your host trick, 
out of revenge. Some have a man to help, but then he learns the 
secrets and tiies to cut you out. But with a woman you’re always 
pretty safe. A daughter’s best, because then you pocket all the 
money yourself ; but a wife is nest best, so long as she keeps steady 
tmd acts on the square.’ 

‘ I never thought of it before,’ said Angela. ‘ But I suppose it 
is as you say, and the real object for which women were created 
must have been the assistance of conimeis,’ 

‘Of couise.’ said the Professor, failmg to see the delicate sar- 
wm of this romaik. Of course : what better thing could they 
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j f' Why : here you at slamg all day long and all the yi-n 
round, and what are you better for it? A bare living, that’s all 
you get out of it. Whether you go into shops, behind a bar, or 
into the workroom, it’s the same story: a bare living. Look at 
the conjurin’ line, now. You live in splendour: you go on the 
stage in a most kautiM costoom— silis and satins, gold and 
spangles, tights if you like: you travel about the country free; 
you hear the people clappin’ their hands whenever you go on, and 
believin’ that you do it all yourself: you’ve got nothing to do but 
just what you are told: and -and that’s your life, with pockets 
full of money and the proud consciousness that you are making 
your fortune.’ 

‘ It certainly seems very beautiful to look at. Are there no 
drawbacks?’ 

‘None,’ answered the enthuaast. ‘ It’s the best profession in 
the world. There’s no danger in it: there’s no capital required : 
all it wants is cleverness. That’s why I come to you, because you 
are a real clever girl, and what’s more, you’re good-looking. It is 
not always that looks and brains go together ’ 

Very well. Professor, Let us come to the point What is it 
you want me to do P ’ , 

‘ I want you, Miss Kennedy, to go about the country with me. 
You shall be my assistant: you shall play the piano and come on 
dressed in a pink costoom, which generally letches at an enter- 
tamment. Nothing to say : and I will teach you, by degrees, all 
the dodges ; and the way it’s done you will learn. You’ll be sur- 
pnsed when you find how easy it is, and yet how you can’t do it , 
and when you hear the people tellmg what they saw, and you 
know just exactly what they could have seen il they’d had their 
eyes in their heads, you’ll laugh— you will’ 

‘ But I am afraid I can’t think — ’ 

‘Don’t raise diiculties, now,’ he spoke persuasively. ‘lam 
coming to them diiectly. I’ve got ideas in my head which I can’t 
carry through without a real clever confederate, and you must be 
that confederate. Eectncit^, now,’ he lowered his voice and 
whispered, ‘none of the conjurers We got a battery at work.. 
Thmk of new feats of marvel and magic, never before consideied 
possible— and done secret by electnaty. What a shame— what a 
cruel shame— to have let the woild get hold of eleetncity. Why, 
it ought to have been kept for conjurers. And telephones, again : 
what a scope there is m a good telephone. You and me together. 
Miss Kennedy, could knock up an entertainment as nobody yet 
ever dreamed o£ If you could dance a bit, it would be an advan- 
tage: but if you won’t, of course we must give it up; and as to 
the dressmaking rubbish, why, in a week you will be wondering 
how m the world you ever came to waste your time upon it at all 
while such a chance was gomg about m the world, m that I 
blame you for it : not at M : it was pur ignorance kept you cot 
af it, ^ your good luck tow you in the way of it’ 
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‘Tlat may k so; but still I am not sure — ’ 

‘Haven’t done yet. Look here, Fve been turning the thing 
ever in my own mind a good bit. The only way I can think of 
for such a girl as you to go about the country with a show, is for 
you to be married to the showman. So I’ll marry you before we 
start, and then we shall be comfortable and happy, and ready for 
the fortune to come in, and you’ll be quite sure of your share in it.’ 
‘Thank you, Professor.’ 

‘ Very good then, no need for thanks. I've got engagements is 
the country for over three months. We’ll marry at once, and you 
can spend that time in learning ’ 

Angela laughed. Were women of ‘ her class,’ she thought, so 
easily won and so unceremoniously wooed P Were there no pre- 
limmary advances, soft speeches, words of compliment and flattery ? 

‘Tve been laying out a plan,’ the Professor went on, ‘for the 
most complete thing you ever saw— never before attempted on any 
stage— marvellous optical illusion. Hush ' Eleoieiciit , ’ he said 
this in a stage whisper. ‘You are to be a fairy- stale old business, 
isn’t it f but it always pays. Silk stockm’s and gauze, with a 
wand. I'm Smbad tie Sailor— or Robinson Crusoe— it doesn’t 
matter what— and then you — ’ 

‘ slay a moment, Piofessor ; ’ she Md her hand upon his arm ; 
‘you have not waited for my answer. I cannot, unfortunately, 
marry you, nor can I go about the countiy with you, nor can I 
possibly become your confedeiate and assistant.’ 

‘You can’t mairy me? Why not? When I offer you a 
fortune?’ 

‘ Not even for the fortune.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ Well, for many reasons. One of them is that I cannot leave 
my dressmaking, rubbish as it seems to you. That is, mdeed, a 
sufficient reason.’ 

‘ Oh I ’ his face becoming very sad. ‘ And I set my heart upon 
it I The very first time I saw you, I said to myself, “ There’s a 
girl for the business. Never was sucb a girl ! ” And to think that 
you’re thrown away on a dressmaking business I Oh 1 it’s too 
W. And that you’re contented with yonr lot, humble as it is, 
when I offer to make you an artist and to give you a fortune ! 
That’s what cuts me to the quick— that you should be contented.’ 

‘I am very much ashamed of myself,’ said Angela, with con- 
trition. ‘ But, you see, what you ask is impossible ’ 

‘ And I only made up my mmd last night, that I would marry 
you, if nothing else would do.’ 

‘ Did you ? poor Professor 1 I am quite sorry for you. But 
you should never marry a woman unless you are in love with her, 
Now, it IS quite dear that you are not m love vrith me.’ 

‘ Love ! I’ve got my work to think of.’ 

‘ Then good morning, Professor ; let us part Mends, if I cannot 
accept youi offer.’ 
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fie took hex offered iand mth reluctance, and in sorrow Eoie 
tkan in anger. 

‘Do you really understand,’ lie asked, ‘what you are throwing 
away? Fame and fortune. Nothing less.’ 

She laughed and drew back her hand, shaking her head. 

‘ Oh 1 the woman’s a fool,’ cried the Professor, losmg his 
temper and slamming the door after him, 


CEOTEN mi 

CiMAH COPPIH, 

It was at this time that Tom Coppin, Captain Coppin of the Sal* 
ration Army, paid his only nsit to Angela, that visit which caused 
so great a sensation among the giils. 

He chose a quiet evening eaily in the week. Why he came 
has never been quite clear. It was not cunosity, tor he had none ; 
nor was it a desire to study the kmd of culture which Angela had 
mtioduoed among her fiiends, for he had no knowledge .of, or 
desiie for, culture at all. Nor doos the diessmaKers’ woikshop 
afford a congenial place for the exeicise of that soldier’s gifts. 
He came, perhaps, because he was passing by on his way fiom a 
red-hot prayer meeting to a red-hot preaching, and he thought he 
would see the place which, among others— the Advanced Club, 
for instance— was keeping his brother from following in his own 
steps, and helping him to regard the world, its pleasures and pu^ 
suits, with eyes of affection. One knows not what he expected to 
find or what he proposed by going there, because the things he did 
find completely upset all his expectations, if he had any. Visions, 
peihaps, of the soul-destioying dance, and the red cup, and the 
loud laughter of fools, and the talk that is as the crackling of thorns, 
were in his mind 

The room was occupied, as usual, with the ^rls, Angela among 
them; Captain Sorensen was there too, the girls were quietly 
busy, for the most part, over ‘ their own ’ work, because, if they 
would go fine, they must make their own finenes ; it was a frosty 
night, and the fire was burning clear; m the most comfortable 
chair beside it eat the crippled girl of whom we know; the place 
was hers by a sort of nght ; she was gazing mto the flames, hsten* 
ing lazily to the music— Angela had been playmg— and doing 
Nothing, with contentment. Life was so sweet to the child when 
she was not suffeimg pain, and was warm, and was not hungry, 
and was not hearmg complaints, that she wanted nothing more. 
Nelly, for her part, sat with hands folded pensively, and Angela 
wondered, but with knowledge, what, of late days, it was that 
seemed to trouble her, 

Suddenly the door opened, and a man, dressed k a tight 
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OBJform of daik cloth and a cap of the same with S. S, upon 
It, like the Lord Mayoi’s gold chain, stood before them. 

He did not remove his cap, but he looked round the room, anl 
presently called m a loud harsh voice 
' ‘ Which of you here answers to the name of Kennedy ? ’ 

‘ I do,’ rephed Angela , ‘ my name is Kennedy. What is yours f 
end why do you come here P ’ 

‘My nameisCoppin. My work is to save souls. I tear them 
out of the very clutches and claws of the devil ; I will have them , 
I leave them no peace until I have won them; I cry aloud to 
them; I shout to them ; I pray for them, I sing to them ; I seek 
them out in their hidmg-plices, even m their dens and courts oi 
sm, there are none too far gone for my work; none that I will 
let go once I get a grip of them , once my hand is on them, out 
they must come, if the deiil and all his angels were pullmg them 
the other way. For my stiength is not of myseK, it is—’ 

‘But why do you come heie? ’ asked Angela. 

The man had the same black hair and bright eyes as his 
brother; the same strong voice, although a long coarse of street 
shoutmg had made it coarse aud rough, but his eyes weie 
bnghter, his bps more sensitive, his forehead higher ; he was 
like his biother m all respects, yet so unlike that, while the 
Badical had the face of a strong man, the pieacher had in his the 
indefinable touch of weakness which fanaticism always bungs 
with it. Whatever else it was, however, the face was that of a 
man terribly in earnest. 

‘ I have heard about you,’ he said , ‘you are of those who cry 
peace when there is no peace ; you entice the young men and 
maidens who ought to be seekmg pardon, and preaching repen- 
tance, and you destroy their souls with dancing and music. I 
come here to tell you that you are one of the mstruments of the 
devil m this wicked town.’ 

‘Have you really come here, Mr. Coppin, on purpose to tsU 
nethatP’ 

‘That,’ he said, ‘is part of my message.’ 

‘Do you think,’ asked Angela, because this was almost in- 
tolerable, ‘that it IS becoming a preacher like yourself to invade 
a quiet and pnvate house, in order to insult a woman f ’ 

‘Truth is not msult,’ he said; ‘I come here as I would go to 
a theatre or a singmg hall or any soul-destroymg place. You 
shall hear the plain truth. With your music and your dancing 
and your pleasant ways, you are corrupting the souls of many. 
My brother is hardened in his unrepentance since he knew you. 
My cousin goes on laughing, and dances over the very pit of de- 
struction, through you. These girls — ’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried EeWah, who hM no sympathy with the Salvation 
Army, and felt herself an authority when the religious question 
was touched, ‘ they are all mad. Let him go away.’ 

‘I would,’ replied the Captain, ‘that you were half as mad. 
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Oh 1 1 know yon now : I know you smug professors of a Saturday 
religion——’ 

‘ lour mission/ Angela interrupted, 'is not, I am sure, to argue 
about another sect. Come, Mi. Coppm, now that you have told 
us who you are, and what is your profession, and why you come 
here, you might like to preach to us. Do so, if you will. We 
weie sitting here quietly when you came, and you mterrupt 
nothing, So that, if it would really make you feel any happier, 
you may preach to us for a few minutes.’ 

He looked about him in hesitation. This kind of preaching 
Was not in his line: he loved a vast hall with a thousand faces 
looking at him, or a crowd of turbulent roughs ready to answer 
tl 6 Message with a volley of bnckhats, or a chance gatheiing of 
uniepentant sinneis in a wide thoroughfare. He could lift up his 
\ Dice to them ■ hut to preach in a quiet room to a dozen girls was 
a new experience. 

And it was not the place which he had expected. His brother, 
in their last interview, had thrown in his teeth this house and its 
doings as offenog a more reasonable solution of life’s problems 
than his own. ‘You want everybody/ he said, ‘to join you lu 
smging and preaching every day: what should we do when there 
was nobody left to preach atr Now, there, what they say is, 
“Let us make ourselves comfortable.” There’s a deal in that, 
come to think of it. Look at those girls, now while you and 
your Happy Elizas are trampin’ in the mud with your nag and 
your procession, and gettm’ black eyes and brickkts, they aw 
singin’ and laughin’ and dancin’, and makin’ what fun they can 
for themselves It seems to me, Tom, that if this kind of thmg 
gets fashionable, you and your aimy will be played out’ 

Well be had come to see this place which offered pleasure 
instead of repentance as a method ot improving life. They were 
not laughing and singing at all . there were no men present except 
one old gentleman in a blue coat with biass buttons. To be sure, 
be had a hddle lying on a chair beside him. There was no indica- 
tion whatever of the red cup, and no smell of tobacco. Now, 
pleasure without dnnk, tobacco, and smging, had been m Tom’s ‘ 
unregenerate days incomprehensible. ‘I would rather,’ said Dick, 
‘see an army of Miss Kennedy’s girls than an army of Hallelujah 
Pols ’ Yet they seemed perfectly qmet ‘ Make ’em happy, Tom, 
tiist/ said Dick, who was still thinkmg over Harry’s speech as a 
possible point of departure. Happiness is not a woid in the 
dictionary of men hke Tom Coppm: they know not what it 
means* they know a spree: they understand a diink* they know 
misery, because it is all round them; the misery of hunger, of 
disease, of intemperauoe, of dirt, of evil temper, of violence : the 
misery which the sins of one hiing upon all, and the sms ot all 
brmg upou each. Meed, we need not go to Whitechapel to find 
out misery. But they know not happmess. For such as Captain 
Coppm there is, as an alteinatiTe for misery, the choice of Glory, 
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What they mean by Glory is the ecstasy, the rapture, the mysteries 
of emotional religion: he, they belieye is the moat advanced who 
ia most often hysterical: Tom, like many of his followers, yearned 
honestly and unselfishly to extend this rapture which he himself 
so often enjoyed; but that there should be any other way out of 
misery save by way of the humble stool of Conviction was a thing 
which he could not understani Happiness, calm, peace, content, 
the sweet enjoyment of innocent recreation,— these thmgs he knew 
nothing of; they had not come in his way. 

He had com§: he had seen' no doubt, the moment his back 
was turned the orgies would begm. But he had delivered his 
message' he had warned the young woman who led the girls— 
that calm, cold woman who looked at him with curiosity and was 
BO unmoved by what he said, he might go. With his whole 
heart he had spoken, and had so far moved no one except the 
daughter of the Seventh Day Independent— and her only a little. 
This kmd of thing is very irntatmg. Suppose you weie to put 
a red-hot poker into a jug of water without producing any 
steam or hissing at all; how, as a natural philosopher, would you 
feel? 

‘ Xou may preach to us, if you like,’ said Miss Kennedy. 

She sat before him, resting her chm upon her hand. He knew 
that she was beautiful, although women and their faces, graces, 
and sweet looks played no part at all in his thoughts. He felt, 
without putting the thing into words, that she was beautiful, 
also, that she regarded him with a kind of contempt, as well as 
curiosity, also, that she had determined not to be moved by any- 
thing he might say ; also, that she relied on her own influence 
over the girls. And he felt for a moment as if his trusty weapons 
were droppmg from his hands, and his whole armour was slipping 
from his shoulders. Not her beauty: no: fifty Helens of 'Troy 
would not have moved this young apostle: but her position as 
an impregnable outsider. For against the curious outsider, who 
regards Captains in the Salvation Army only as so many interesting 
results of growing civilisation, their officers are powerless indeed. 

If there is any real difference between the working man of 
England and the man who does other work, it is that the former 
18 generally emotional and the latter is not To the man of emo- 
tion things cannot be stated too strongly; his leader is he who 
has the greatest command of adjectives, he is singularly open to 
the charm of eloquence; he likes audacity of statement, he likes 
to be moved by wiath, pity, and terror, he has no eye for shades 
of colour, and when he is most moved he thinks he is most nght. 
It is this which makes him so angry with the people who cannot 
be moved. 

Angela was one of those persons who cannot be moved by the 
ordinary methods. She looked at Tom as if he was si)me_ strange 
creature , watching what he did, listening to what he said, os tj 
tiit m not liite mto km, It is not qmte a fair way of descnbmg 
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Angela’s attitude of mind, but it is near enough; and it represente 
Tfbat passed through the bram of the Salvation Captain. 

‘ Will you preach to us ?’ she repeated a third time, 

He mechamoaEy opened his hymn-book, 

‘Number three hundred and sixty-two,’ he said Quietly. ^ 

He sang the hymn all by himself, at the top oi his voice, so 
that the windows rattled, to one of those rousing and popular 
melodies which have been pressed mto the service of the Army; 
it was, in fact, ‘Molly Darhng,’ and the people on Stepney Green 
asked each other in wonder if a meeting of the Salvation Army was 
actually being held at Miss Kennedy’s, 

When he had finished his hymn, he began to preach. 

He stammered at fiist, because the surroundings were strange ; 
besides, the cold, curious eyes of Miss Kennedy chilled him. 
Presently, however, he recovered self-possession, and began his 
address. 

There is one merit, at least, possessed by these preachers : it 
is that of simplicity. Whatever else they may be, they are 
always the same ; even the words do not vary, while there is but 
one idea. 

If you want to influence the dull of comprehension, such as 
the common donkey, there is but one way possible. He cannot be 
led, or coaxed, or persuaded ; he must be thwacked. Father Stick 
explains and makes apparent, instantly, what the logic of all the 
schools has failed to prove. In the same way, if you wish to 
awaken the spiritual emotions among people who have hitherto 
been strange to them, your chance is not by argument, bat by 
appeals, statements, prophecies, threats, terrors, and pictures, 
which, in fact, do exactly correspond, and produce the same eilect 
as Father Stick; they are so many knock-down blows, they be- 
labour and they temfy. 

The pieacher began: the girls composed themselves to listen, 
with the exception of Eebekah, who went on with her work osten- 
tatiously, partly to show her disapproval of such irregular pro- 
ceedmgs, and partly as one who, having got the Truth &om an 
independent source and bemg alread’" advanced in the narrow way," 
had no occasion for the Captam’speftuasion, 

It is one thing to hear the voice of a street preacher in his own 
church, so to speak, that is, on the curbstone, and quite another 
thing to hear the same man and the same sermon in a quiet room. 
Tom Coppin had only one sermon, though he dressed it up some- 
times, but not often, in new words. Yet it was relieved of mono- 
tony by the earnestness which he poured into it. He believed in 
it himself: that goes a long way. Angela began by thinking of 
the doctrine, but presently turned her attention to the preacher, 
and began to think what manner of man he was. Personally he 
was pale and thin, with strong black hair, like his brother, and hii 
eyes were singularly bright. 

Here was a man of the people ; self-teught, profoundly ignorant 
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££ to t!i0 many problems of life and tbeir many solutions , filhd, 
kowever, witn that noble sympathy which makes prophets, poets, 
martyrs; wholly possessed of faith in his narrow creed; owning 
no authority of church or pnest- believing himself under direct 
Divine guidance, chosen and called, the instrument of merciful 
Heaven to drag guilty souls &om the pit ; consciously standing as 
a servant day and night before a Throne which other men regard 
afar off, or cannot see at all ; actually living the hfe of hardship, 
privation, and ill-treatment which he preached; for the sake of 
others, endming hardness, poverty, contumely; taking all these 
things as part and parcel of the day’s work ; and in the name of 
duty, searching into corners and holes of this great town for the 
vilest, the most hardened, the most depraved, the most blmded to 
a higher life. 

This, if you please, is not a thing to be laughed at. What did 
Wesley more P What did Whitefield P Nay— what did Paul P 

They paid him for his services, it is true , they gave him five- 
and-twenty shillings a week; some of this great sum he gave 
away ; the rest provided him vnth poor and simple food. He had 
no pleasures or joys of life, he had no recreations, he had no hope 
of any pleasures, some of the officers of his Aimy— being men 
and women as well as preachers— loved each other and were 
married ; but this man had no thought of any such thing; he, as 
much as any monk, was vowed to the service of the Master, with- 
out rest or holiday, or any other joy than that of doing the work 
that lay before him. 

A great pity and sympathy filled Angela’s heart as she thought 
of these things. 

The man before her was for the moment a prophet, it mattered 
nothing that his creed was narrow, his tiuths only half-truths, his 
doctrine commonplace, his language in bad taste, his manner 
vulgar; the faith of the man covered up and hid these defects ; 
he had a message to manhnd ; he was deliveiing that message; to 
Mm it was a fresh new message; never before entrusted to any 
man, he had to deliver it peipetually, even though he went in 
starvation. 

Angela’s heart softened as she realised the loyalty of the man. 
He saw the softening in her eyes, and thought it was the first sign 
of conviction. 

But it was not. 

Meantime, if Angela was thinking of the preacher, the prls of 
coarse, vnth the exception of Rebekah, were trembling at his words. 

Suddenly— the unexpected change was a kmd of rhetorical 
trick which often proved effective— the preacher ceased to de- 
nounce and threaten, and spoke of pardon and peace , he called 
upon them in softer voice, in accents full of tears and love, tobre.".k 
down their pride, to hear the voice that called them .... We 
know well enough what he said, only we do not know how he said 
it Angela looked about the room. The Captam sat with his 
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hands on his knees and his face dutifully lifted to the angle which 
denotes attention, his expression was unmoTed; evidently, the 
Captain was not open to conviction, As for the girls, they might 
be divided into classes, They had all listened to the threats and 
the warnings, though they had heard them often enough before; 
now, however, some of them seemed as if they were impatient, 
and as if with a httle encouragement they could break into scofBng, 
But others were crying, and one or two were steadfastly regarding 
the speaker, as if he had mesmerised them, Among these was 
Felly, Her eyes were fixed, her hps were parted, her breathing 
was guick, her cheek was pale. 

Great and wonderful is the power of eloquence ; there are few 
orators ; this ex-prmter, this uneducated man of the ranks, was, like 
his brother, born with the gift that is so rare. He should have 
been taken away and taught, and kept fiom danger, and properly 
fed and cared for. And now it is too late. They said of him in 
his Connection that he was blessed in the saving of souls, the 
most stubborn, the most hardened, when they fell under the magic 
of his presence and his voice, were broken and subdued: what 
wonder that a weak girl should give way P 

When he paused he looked round ; he noted the faces of those 
whom ha had mesmensed , he raised his arm , he pointed to Nelly, 
and beckoned her without a word to rise. 

Then the girl stood up as if she could not choose but obey. 
She moved a step towards him , in a moment she would have been 
at his feet, with sobs and tears, in the passion of self-abasement 
which 18 so dear to the revivalist. But Angela broke the spell 
She sprang towards her, caught her in her own aims, and passed 
her hand before her eyes. 

‘ Nelly 1 ’ she said gently ; ‘Nelly, dear 

The girl sank back in her chair and buiied her face in her 
hands. But the moment was gone, and C.-iptam Coppm had lost 
his recruit. 

They all breathed a deep agh Those who had not been moved 
looked at each other and laughed, those who were, dried theu 
eyes and seemed ashamed, 

‘ Thank you,’ said A ngela to the preacher. ‘ You have preached 
very well, and I hope your words will help us on oar way, even 
though it 13 not quite your way,’ 

‘ Then, be of our way. Cease ftom scoffing,’ 

She shook her head. 

‘ No, I do not scofiP, but I cannot join your way. Leave us now 
Mr. Coppin, lou are a brave man. Let us reverence courage 
and loyalty. But we will have no more sermons m this room. 
Good night 1 ’ 

She offered him her hand, but he would not take it, and with 
a final warning addressed to Angela in particular and the room in 
general, he went as he had come, without greetmg or word erf 
thanks, 
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‘These Salyation people,’ said Kebekah, ‘are all mad H 
people want the way of truth there’s the chapel m Redman’s Row, 
and father’s always m it erery Saturday.’ 

‘What do you say, Captain Sorensen P ’ asked Angela. 

‘ The Church of England,’ said the Captain, who had not been 
moved a whit, ‘ says that two saciaments are necessaiy. I find 
nothing about stools of repentance. Come, Nelly, my girl, remem- 
ber that you are a ChurcWoman.’ 

‘Yet,’ said Angela, ‘what are we to say when a man is so 
brave and true and when he lives the life ? Nelly dear— girls all 
—I think that religion should not be a terror, but a great calm 
and a trust. Let us love each other, and do our work, and take 
the simple hapmness that God gives, and have faith. What more 
can we do P To-night, I thiSt, we cannot dance or smg, but I 
will play to you.’ 

She played to them— grand and solemn music— so that the 
terror went out of their brains, and the hardemng out of their 
hearts, and next day all was forgotten. 

In this manner, and this once, did Tom Coppin cross Angela’s 
path.v Now be will cross it no more, because his work is over. 
If a man lives on less than the bare necessaries, in order to gve to 
others, if he does the work of ten men, if he gives himself no rest 
any day in the week, what happens to that man when typhus 
seizes him P 

He died, as he had hved, in glory, surrounded by Joyful Jane, 
Halleliyah Jem, Happy Pol, Thankful Sarah, and the rest of 
them. His hfe has been narrated in the ‘ War Cry ’, it is specially 
recorded of him that he was always ‘on the mountains’, which 
means, in their language, that he was a man of strong faith, free 
from doubt, and of emotional nature. 

The extremely wicked and hardened family, consisting of an 
old woman and half-a-dozen daughters, for whose souls’ sake he 
starved himself, and thereby fell an easy prey to the disease, have 
nearly all found a refuge in the workhouse, and are as hardened 
38 ever, though not so wicked, because some kinds of wickedness 
are not allowed in that palace of virtue Theiefore it seems almost 
as if poor Tom’s hfe has been fooled away. According to a 
philosophy which makes a great deal of noise just now, every hfe 
18 but a shadow, a dream, a mockery, a catching at things impos- 
sible, and a waste of good matenal, ending with the last breath, 
Then, all our hves are fooled away, and why not Tom’s as well as 
the rest P But if the older way of thmkmg is, after all, right ; 
then that hfe can hardly have been wasted which was freely 
given— even if the gift was not accepted— for the advantage of 
others. Bocause the memory and the example remain, and even 
example- if boys and girls could only be taught this copy-book 
truth— is like an inexhaustible horn, always filled with ptecioue 
eeei 
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Bwm il BAT. 

Haekt mi ttinljuig a good deal about the old maii’g strange 
stoiy of the houses. There was, to be sure, little dependence to be 
plaoedin the rambling, disjointed statements made by so old a man ; 
but tW, this statement was so clear and precise there weie so 
many children ; there were so many houses— thiee for each child , 
and he knew exactly what became of all those houses. If the stoiy 
had been told by a man in the prime of life, it could not have been 
more exact and detailed. But what were the houses? where 
were they ? and how could he prove that they were his own P 

What did Bunker get, when he traded the child away P 

Harry had always been of opimon that he got a sum of money 
down, and that he was now ashamed of the transaction and would 
fain have it remain unknown. This solution accounted, or seemed 
to account, for his great wrath and agitation when the subjecj; was 
mentioned. Out of a mischievous delight in making his uncle 
angry, Harry frequently alluded to the point. But the story of 
the' houses was a better solution still ; it accounted for Mr. Bunker’s 
agitation as well as his wrath. But his wrath and his terror 
appeared to Harry to corroborate very strongly the old man’s 
story. And the longer he thought about it, the more strongly he 
believed it 

Harry asked his landlady whether, in her opinion, if Mr. 
M.aliphant m.ide a statement, that statement was to be accepted as 
true. 

Mrs Bormalack replied that as he never made any statement 
except in reference to events long since things of the past, it was 
impossible for her to say whether they were tiue or not; that his 
memory was clean gone for things of the piesent, so that of to-day 
and yesterday he knew nothing , that his thoughte weie always, 
running on the old days; and that when he could be heaid 
Kght through without dropping his voice at all, he sometimes told 
very interesting and curious things. His board and lodging were 
paid for him by his grandson, a most respectable gentleman and a 
dockmaster, and, as to the old man’s business, he had none, and 
had had none for many years, being clean forgotten, although he 
did go every day to his yard and stayed there all day long. 

Harry thought he would pay him another visit. Perhaps 
somethmg moie would be rememhered. 

He went there agam in the morning. The street at the 
end of which was the yard was as quiet as on the Sunday, the 
children being at school and the men at work. The great gates 
were closed and lockei, but the TsaiiU side door was nnlockei 
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Wien ie opened it all tie figuieieads turned quickly and 
Mixiously to look at iim : at least, Hairy declares tiey did, and 
spiritualists will readily believe iim. _ Was ie, tiey asked, going 
to take one of tiem away and stick it on tie bow of a gyeat skip 
and send it up and down upon tie face of tie ocean to tie four 
comers of tie world ? Ha 1 Tiey were made for an active life : 
tiey pined away in tiis inactivity : a fig for the dangers of tie 
deep. From Saucy Sal to Neptune, tiey all asked tie same 
question in tie same hope. Harry shook iis head, and tiey 
sighed sadly and resumed their former positions, as tiey were, 
eyes front, waiting till night should fall and tie old man should 
go, and they could talk with each other. 

‘ This,’ thought Harry, ‘ is a strange and ghostly place.’ 

You know tie cold and creepy feeling caused by tie presence 
—albeit unseen— of ghosts; one may feel it anywhere and at all 
times' in church: at a theatre, m bed at night: by broad 
daylight: in darkness: or in twilight This was in the sunshine 
of a bnght December day— tie last days of the year eighty-one 
were smgulaily bright and gracious: the place was no daik 
chamber or gloomy Ta,ult, but a broad and open yard, cheerfully 
decorated with carved figureheads. Yet even here Harry experi- 
enced the touch of ghosthness. 

The place was so stiange that it did not astonish him at all to 
see the old man suddenly appear in the door of his doll’s house, 
waving his hand and smiling cheerily, as one who speeds the 
parting guest The salutations were not intended for Harry, because 
Mr, Mahphant was not looking at him. 

Presently he ceased gesticulating, became suddenly serious (as 
happens to one when bs fiiend’s back is turned or he has vanished), 
and returned to his seat by the fire. 

Harry softly followed and stood before him, waiting to be 
recognised. 

The old man looked up at last and nodded his head. 

‘Been entei taming your friends, Mr. Maliphant ?’ 

‘Bob was here, only Bob, You have just missed Bob,’ he 
replied, 

‘That’s a pity Never mmd. Can you, my ancient, carry 

E ur memory hack some twenty years f You did it, you know, 
t Sunday for me,’ 

‘Twenty years? Ay— ay— twenty years, I was only sixty- 
five or 80, then. It seems a long time until it is gone, Twenty 
years. Well, young man, twenty years. Why, it is only 
yesterday.’ 

‘ I mean to the time when Oaiolme Coppin, you know, your old 
6 isnd Caroline, was mariied.’ 

‘ That was twenty years before, and more: when William tha 
Fourth died and Queen Victona, then a young thing, came long 
to reign over us — ’ bs voice sank and he contmueu the rest w 
bia remmiscence to himself, 
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‘But Caroline Coppin?’ 

‘ I’m telling you aoout Caroline Coppin, only you won’t listen.’ 

There was nothmg more to be got out of him, His recent 
conversation with Bob’s spirit had muddled him for the day, and 
he mixed up Caroline with her mother or grandmother. He 
relapsed into silence, and sat with his long pipe unfilled m his 
hand, looHng into the fireplace, gone back in imagmation to the 
past. As the old man made no sign of conversation, but rather 
of a disposition to 'drop off’ for a few mmutes, Harry began to 
look about the room. On the table lay a bundle of old letters: 
it was as if the living and the dead had been reading them 
together. Harry took them up and turned them over, wondermg 
what secrets of long ago were coniamed in those yellow papers 
with their faded ink. The old man’s eyes were closed i he took 
no heed of his visitor, and Harry standing at the table began 
shamelessly to read the letters. 

They were mostly the letters of a young sailor addressed to 
one apparently a good deal older than hunself, for they abounded 
in such appellations as ‘ my andent,’ ‘venerable,’ ‘ old salt,’ and so 
forth, but the young man did not regard his correspondent with 
the awe which age sWld inspire, but rather as a gay and rollick- 
ing spirit who would sympathise with the high jinks of younger 
men even if he no longer shared in them, and who was an old and 
still delighted treader of those flowery paths which are said by 
moralists to be planted with the frequent pitfall and the crafty 
trap. The old man, thought Harry, must have been an admirable 
guide to youth, and the disciple was apt to learn. Sometimes the 
letters were signed Bob • sometimes E. Coppin. sometimes K, 0. 
Harry therefore surmised that the writer was no other than his 
own uncle Bob, whose ghost he had just missed. 

Bob was an officer on board of an East Indiaman : but he spoke 
not of such common-place matters as the face of ocean or the 
voice of the tempest' he only wrote from port, and told what 
things he had seen and done on shore, and what he had consumed 
in ardent dnnk. The letters were brief, which seemed as well, 
because if literary shll had been present to dress up effectively ‘ 
the subjects treated, a literary monument might have been erected 
the like of which the world has never seen. It is, indeed, a most 
curious and remarkable circumstance, that even in realistic France 
the true course of the Prodigal has never been faithfully descnbed. 
Now, the great advantage formerly possessed by the sailor— an 
advantage cruelly cuitailed by the estabhshment of Homes and 
the introduction of Temperance— was that he could be, and was, 
a Prodigal at the end of every cruise, while the voyage itself was 
an agreeable interval provided for recovery, recollection, and 
anticipation. 

‘ Bob— uncle Bob— was a flyer,’ smd Harry. ' One should be 
proud of such an uncle. With Bob, and Banker, and tie bank- 
ropt Builder, I am indeed providei’ 
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There seemed nothing in the letters which hore upon the 

S uestion of his mother’s property, and he was going to put them 
own a^in, when he lighted upon a torn fragment on which he 
saw, in Bob’s big handwriting, the name of his cousm Josephus. 

‘ Josephus, my cousin, that he will’— here a break in the con- 
tinuity— ‘nd the safe the bundle’— another break— ‘for a lark. 
Josephus is a Sijuare-toes. I hate a man who won’t drink. He 
will ’—another break- ‘if he looks there. Your health and song, 
shipmet* EC.’ 

He read this fragment two or three times orer. Vhat did it 
mean ? Clearly nothing to himself. ‘ Josephus is a Square-toes.’ 
Very likely, the Prodigal Bob was not; quite the contrary; he was 
a young man of extremely mercurial temperament. ‘ Josephus, my 
cousin, that he will , nd the safe the bundle.’ He put down 
the paper, and then, without wahng the old man, he softly left 
the room and the place, shuttmg the door behind him. And then 
he forgot immediately the tom letter and its allusion to Josephus. 
He thought, next, that he would go to Bunker and put the question 
directly to him. The man might be terrified, might show con- 
fusion, might tell lies. That would matter' little. But if he 
showed his hand too soon, Bunker might be put upon his guard. 
Well, that mattered httle, What Harry hoped was rather to get 
at the truth than to recover his houses. 

‘I want,’ he said, finding his uncle at home and engaged in 
his office, drawing up bills— ‘I want a few words of serious talk 
with you, my uncle.’ 

‘I am busy; go away. I never want to talk to you. I hate 
the very sight of your face.’ 

He looked, indeed, as if he fid, if a flushing cheek and an 
angry glare of the eyes are any agn. 

‘ I am not going away until you have answered my questions. 
As to your hatred or your affection, that does not concern me at 
all Now, wiE you listen, or shall I wait?’ 

‘ To get rid of you the sooner,’ Bunker growled, ‘I will listen 
now. If I was twenty years younger. I’d kick you out.’ 

‘ If you were twenty years younger, there might, it is true, ha 
a fight. Now then.’ 

' Well, get along. My time is valuable.’ 

‘I have seveial times asked you what you got for me when 
you sold me. You have on those occasions allowed yourself to 
fall mto a rage, which is really dangerous in so stout a man, I 
am not going to ask you that question any more, 

Mr. Bunker looked relieved. 

‘Because, you see, I know now what you got,’ 

Mr. Bunker turned veiy pale. 

‘What do you know?’ 

‘I know exactly what you got when I was taken away.’ 

Mr. Bunker said nothing. Yet there was m his eyes a look as 

Q 
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If 8 critical moment, long eipected, liad at last arrived. And k 
waited. 

‘Wien my mote died, and you became my guardian, I was 
not left penniless.' 

‘It’s a lie. You were.' 

‘If I bad been, you would have banded me over to your 
brote-m-law, Coppiu tbe builder. But I bad property.' 

‘Youbadnotbng.’ 

‘I bad three bouses. One of those bouses is, I believe, that 
wbicb bas been rented— fiom you— by bliss Kennedy. I do not 
know yet where tbe other two are, but I shall find out.’ 

‘ You are on a wrong tack,’ said his uncle. ‘ Now I know why 
you wouldn’t go away , you came here to feiret and fish, did you f 
You thought you were entitled to propeity, did you? Hoi 
You’re a race sort o’ chap to have bouse property, am’t you? 
Hal Hoi 

But bis laughter was not mirthful 

‘Let me point out to Hariy went on gravely, ‘what it is 
you have done. The child whom you kept for a year or two was 
heir to a small estate, bnnging in, I suppose, about eighty or a 
hundred pounds a year. We will say that you were entitled to 
keep that money m return for bis support. But when that child 
was earned away and adopted, you said nothing about the property. 
You kept it for yourself, and you have received the rents yeai after 
year as if the houses belonged to you. Shall I go on, and tell 
you what judges and lawyeis and police people call this sort of 
conduct?’ 

‘Where’s your proofs?’ asked the other, his face betraying 
his emotion. ‘ Where’s your proofs ? ’ 

‘I have none yet I am gomg to search for those proofs.’ 

‘You can’t find them. There are none. Now, young man, 
you’ve had your say, and you can go. Do you hear ? You can 

go-’ 

‘You deny, then, that the houses were mine ? ’ 

‘If you’d come to me meek and lowly, as is your humble station 
in life, I would ha’ told you the histoiy of those houses. Yes, your 
mother had them, same as her brothers and her sister. Where are 
they now? I’ve got ’em, I’ve got ’em all How did I get ’em? 
By lawful and honourable purchase. I bought ’em. Do you want 
proofs ? You sha’n’t have any proofs. If you’d behaved humble, 
you should iia’ seen those proofs. Now you may go away and do 
your worst. Do you hear ? You may do your worst’ 

He shook his fist in Harry’s face, his words were brave; but 
his voice was shaky and his lip were trembhng. 

‘I don’t believe you,’ said Harry ; ‘I am certain that you did 
not buy my houses. There was no one left to care for my mterests, 
and you took those houses.’ 

‘This is the reward,’ said Mr, Bunker, ‘for nusrin’ of this 
child for mgh upon thiee years I Who would take an orpW 
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into his bosom ! But it was nght, and I’d do it again, Yes ; I’d 
do it again.’ 

‘I don’t doubt you/ the ungrateful nephew replied, ‘ especially 
If that other orphan had three substantial houses and there was 
nobody but yourself to look after him.’ 

‘ As for your proofe, go and look for them. When you’re found 
'em, bring ’em to me. You and your proofe ! ’ 

Harry laughed, 

‘I shall find them/ he said, ‘but I don’t know where or when. 
Meantime, you will go on, as you do now, thinking continually 
that they may be found ; you won’t be able to sleep at night , you 
will dream of police couits; you will let your thoughts run on 
handcufis; you will take to drink; you will have no pleasure in 
your life ; you will hasten your end; you will — ’ here he de- 
sisted, for his uncle, dropping into his chair, looked as if he was 
about to swoon. ‘Eemember— I shall find these proofs— some 
day. A hundred a year for twenty years is two thousand pounds , 
that’s a large sum to hand over, and then there is the inteiesti 
Upon my word, my uncle, you will have to begin the woild 
agam.’ 


CHAPTER XXXm, 

K3. BOTKEE’S lEim 

Two days after this, Angela received a very wonderful letter. It 
was addressed to Miss Messenger, and was signed Benjamin 
Bunker. It ran as follows 

‘Honoured Miss,— As an old and humble friend of your late 
lamented grandfather, whose loss I can never recover from nor has 
it yet been made up to me in any way’— Angela laughed— ‘I 
venture to address you the following lines in seciecy and confidence 
knowmg that what ought not to be concealed should be told eh 
the proper quarter, which is you Miss and none other, 

‘ Everybody in these pai ts knows me , everybody knows Bunker, 
your grandfather’s right-hand man , wherefore, what I write b no 
other design than to warn you and to put you on your guard 
against the deceitful and such as would abuse your confidingness, 
being but young as yet, and tberefoie igvoiant of dodges, and easy 
come round. 

‘ You have been come round, and that in such a shameful way 
that I cannot hear myself any longer, and must take the hberty of 
tellmg you so, being an old and confidential adviser ; your grand- 
father used to say that even the Brewery wouldn’t be' where it is 
now, if it hadn’t been for me, not to speak of the house property 
which is now a profitable investment with rents regular and 
respectable tenants, whereas before I took it in hirnd, the houeee 
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was out of repair, the rents backward and the tenants too often 
such as would bring discredit on any estate. I therefore beg to 
warn you against two persons— young, I am sorry to say, which 
makes it worse, because it is only the old who should be thus 
deprayed— whom you have benefited and they are unworthy 
of it, 

‘ One of them is a certain Miss Kennedy, a dressmaker, at least 
she says so. The other is, I wnte this with the blush of indig- 
nant shame, my own nephew, whose name is Harry Goslett.’ 

‘ Bunker, Bunker ' ’ murmured Angela, ‘ is this fair to your own 
tenant and your own nephew ? ’ 

‘ As regards my nephew, you hare never inquired about him, 
and it was out of your kmdness and a desire to mark your sense of 
me that you gave him a berth in the Brewery, That young man, 
Miss, who calls himself a cabinet-maker and doesn’t seem to know 
that a jomer is one thing and a cabinet-maker another, now does 
the jomery for the Brewery, and makes, I am told, as much as two 
pound a week, being a handy chap. If you had asked me first, I 
should have told you that he is a lazy, indolent, free and easy, 
disiespectful, dangerous young man. He has been no one knows 
where no one knows where he has worked, except that hs talks 
about Amenca , he looks like a betting man ; I believe he drinks 
of a night , he has been living like a gentleman, doing no work, 
and I believe, though up to the present I haven’t found out for 
certain, that he has been in trouble and knows what is a convict’s 
feelmgs when the key is tumei Because he is such a disgrace to 
the family, for his mother was a Coppin and came of a respectable 
Whitechapel stock, though not equal to the Bunkers or the 
Messengers, I went to him and offered him five-and-twenty pound 
out of my slender stock to go away and never come back any more 
to disgrace us. Five-and-twenty pound I would have given to 
save Messenger’s Brewery from such a villain.’ 

‘ Bunker, Bunker—’ mmmmed Angela again, 

‘ But he wouldn’t take the money You thought to do me a 
good turn and you done yourself a bad one. I don’t know what 
mischief he has already done m the Brewery and peihaps he li 
watched , if so it may not yet be too late Send him about his 
business. Make him go. You can then consider some other way 
of making it up to me for all that work for your grandfather 
whereof you now sweetly reap the benefit. 

‘The other case. Miss, is that of the young woman, Kennedy 
by name, the dressmaker.’ 

‘ What of her, Bunker f ’ asked Angela, 

‘I hear that you are givm’ her your custom, not bowing, 
maybe, the kind of woman she is nor the mischief she’s about, 
She’s got a house of mine on false pretences.’ 

‘ Really, Mr. Bunker,’ said Angela, ‘ you are too bad,' 

‘ Otherwise I wouldn’t let her have it, and at the end of the 
year out she goes, She has persuaded a lot of foolish girls, once 
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contented with their lowly lot and thankful for their wages and 
their work, nor inclined to grumble when hours was long and 
work had to be done. She has promised them the profits and 
meantime she feeds them up so that their eyes swell out with fat- 
ness, she gives them short hours and sends them out into the 
garden to play games. Games, if you please, and short hours for 
such as them. In the evening it’s worse; for then they play and 
sing and dance, having young men to caper about with them, and 
you can hear them half a mile up the Mile End Road so that it is 
a scandal to Stepney Green, once respectable, and the police will 
probably interfere. Where she came from, who she was, how she 
got her money, we don’t know. Some say one thing, some 
say another, whatever they say it’s a bad way. The worst is 
that when she smashes as she must, because no ladies who 
respect virtue and humblemindedness with contentment will 
employ her, is that the other dressmakers and shops will have 
nothmg to do with her girls, so that what will happen to them, no 
one can tell. 

‘I thought it right, Miss, to give you this information, because 
it is certain that if you withdraw your support from these two un- 
deservmg people, they must go away, which as a respectable Step- 
ney man, I unite m wishing may happen before long, when the 
girls shall go on again as before and leave dancmg and anging to 
the rich and be humble and contented with the crust to which they 
were bom. 

‘ And as regards the kindness you were meditating towards me, 
Miss, I thmk I may say that none of my nephews— one of whom 
is a Radical, and another a Captain in the Salvation Army— 
deserves to receive any benefits at your hands, least of all that 
Viliam who woiks in the Brewery. Wheiefore, it may fake the 
form of something for myself. And it is not for me to tell you, 
Miss, how much that something ought to be for a man in years, of 
respectable station and once the confidential friend of your grand- 
father, and prevented thereby from saving as much as he had 
otherwise a right to expect. 

. ‘ I remam. Miss, Your humble Servant, 

‘BmjAMDr Boteeb.’ 

‘This,’ said Angela, ‘is a very bpudent letter. How shall we 
brmghimtobookforitP’ 

When she learned, as she speedily did, the great mystery about 
the houses and the Coppin property, she began to understand the 
letter, the contents of which she kept to heiself for the present. 
This was perhaps for the theory unphed rather than stated in the 
letter, that both should be ordered to go ; for if one only was 
turned out of work, both would stay. This theory made her 
smile and blush, and pleased her, insomuch that she was not so 
angry as she might othei wise have been and should have been with 
the crafty double-dealer who wrote the letter. 
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It happened that Mr. Bunker had business on Stepney Green, 
that morning, while Angela was reading the letter. She saw him 
from the wmdow, and could not resist the temptation of inviting 
him to step in, He came not in the least abashed, and with no 
tell-tale signal of confuaon in his rosy cheeks, 

‘ Come in, Mr, Bunker/ said Angela, ‘ Come in ; I want five 
minutes’ talk with you, This way, please, where we can he 
alone.’ 

She led him into the refectory, because Daniel F^g was in 
the drawing-room. 

‘I have been thinking, Mr. Bunker,’ she smd, ‘how very, very 
fortunate I was to fall into such hands as yours, when I came to 
Stepney.’ 

‘ You were. Miss, you were. That was a fall, as one may say, 
which meant a rise.’ 

‘ I am sure it did, Mr. Banker. You do not often come to see 
us, but I hope you approve of our plans.’ 

‘ As for that,’ he replied, ‘ it isn’t my business. People come 
to me, and I put them in the way. How they run in the way is 
not my busmess to inquire. As for you and your girls, now, if you 
make the concern go, you may thank me for it. If you don’t, why 
it isn’t my fault.’ 

‘ Veiy well put indeed, Mr, Banker. In six months the first 
year, for which! prepaid the rent, will come to an end.’ 

‘It will.’ 

‘We shall then have to consider a fresh agreement, I was 
thinking, Mr. Bunker, that, seeing how good a man you are, and 
how generous, you would hke to make your rent, like the wages 
of the guls, depend upon the profits of the business.' 

‘ What ? ’ he asked. 

Angela repeated her proposition. 

He rose, buttoned his coat, and put on his hat 

‘Bent depend on profits? Is the girl mad ? Kent comes first 
and before anything else. Bent is even before taxes; and as for 
rate^r— but you’re mad. My rent depend on profits ? Bent, Miss, 
is sacred. Eemember that’ 

‘Oh! ’said Angela, 

‘And what is more,’ he added, ‘people who don’t pay up get 
sold up. It’s a Christian duty to sell ’em up, I couldn’t let ofi 
even my own nephews.’ 

‘ As for one of them, you would like to sell him up, would you 
not, Mr, Bunker?’ 

‘ I would,’ he replied truthfully, ‘I should like to see him out 
of the place. You know what I told you when jou came. Have 
nothing to do, I said, with that chap. Keep him at arm’s length, 
for he IS a bad lot. Now you see what he has brought you to. 
Singm’, dancin’, playin’, laughm’, mrj night; respectable ladies 
driven away from your shop ; many actually kept out of the place ; 
expenseis doubled ; all through him, What’s more— bankruptcy 
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ahead! Don’t I know that not a lady in Stepney or Mile End 
comes here ? Don’t I know that you depend upon your West End 
connection P When that goes, where aie you? And all for the 
sake of that pink and while chap 1 Well, when one goes, the 
other ’ll go too, I suppose. Kent out of profits, indeed 1 No, no, 
Miss, it ’ll do you good to leam a Me business even if you do get 
sold up.’ 

’ Thank you, Mr. Bunker. Do you know, I do not think you 
will ever have the pleasure of selling me np f ’ 

She laughed so meirily that he felt he hated her (juite asmuch 
as he hated his nephew, Why, six months before, no one laughed 
in Stepney at all ; and to think that anyone should laugh at him, 
would have been an imrasible dream, 

‘ You laugh,’ he said gravely, ‘and yet you are on the brink of 
ruin. Where’s your character? Wrapped up with the character 
of that young man. Where’s your business? Diove away— by 
him. You laugh. Ah! I’m sony for you, Miss, because I thought 
at one time you were a plain-spoken, honest sort of young woman : 
if I’d ha’ known that you meant to use my house— mine— the 
feiend of all the respectable tradesmen— for such wicked fads as 
now, disgrace it, I’d never ha’ taken you fora tenant.’ 

‘Oh! yea, you would, Mr. Bunker.’ She laughed again, but 
not merrily this time. ‘Oh! yes— you would. You forget the 
fittings and the furniture, the rent paid in advance, and the half- 
crown an hour for advice. Is there anything, I should like to 
know, that you would not do for half-a-crown an hoar ? ’ 

He made no reply. 

‘ Why, again, do you hate your nephew ? What injury has he 
done you, that you should bear him such ill-will ? ’ 

This, which was not altogether a shot a the dark, went 
straight to Mr. Bunkei’s heart He said nothing, hut put on hia 
hat and rushed out Clearly, these two between them would 
drive him mai 


CHAPTER XniV, 

Koors IS JEHl, 

‘Ii is quite finished now,’ said Daniel Fagg, blotting the last 
page. 

When he began to live with the dressmakers, Angela, desiring 
to find him some employment, had suggested that he should re- 
write the whole of his book, and redraw the illustrations, It was 
not a large book, even though it was stuffed and padded with 
readmgs of inscriptions and tablets. An ordmary water would 
have made a fair copy in a fortnight But so caieM an author as 
Daniel, so anxious to piesent his work peifect and unassailahle, 
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and 80 slow in the mere mechanical art of writing, wanted mach 
more than a fortnigiit. His handwriting, hhe las Hebrew, had 
been acquired compaiatiTely late in life : it was therefore rather 
ponderous, and he had never learned the art of writing half a word 
and leaving the other half to be guessed. _ Then there were the 
Hebrew words, which took a great deal of time to get right ; and 
the equilateral triangles, which also caused a considerable amount 
of trouble. So that it was a good six weeks before Daniel was 
ready with a fair copy of hia manuscript. He was almost as happy 
in making this transcript as he had been with the original docu- 
ment, perhaps more so, because he was now able to consider his 
great discovery as a whole, to regard it as an architect may regard 
his finished work, and to touch up, ornament, and improve his 
translations 

‘It IS quite complete,’ he repeated, laying the last page in its 
place and tapping the roll affectionately. ‘ Here you will find the 
lull account of the two tables of stone and a translation of their 
contents, with notes. What will they say to that, I wonder f ’ 
‘But how,’ asked Angela, ‘how did the tables of stone get to 
the British Museum P’ 

Mr. Fagg considered his reply for a while. 

‘ There are two ways,’ he said, ‘ and I don’t know which is the 
right one. For either they were brought here when we, the de- 
scendants of Ephraim, as everybody knows, landed in England, or 
else they were Diought here by Phoenician traders after the Cap- 
tivity. However, there they are, as anybody may see with the 
help of my discovery. As for the scholars, how can they see any- 
thing? Wilful ignorance. Miss, is their sin: pride and wilful 
ignorance, You’re ignorant, because you are a woman, and it is 
your nature to. But not to love darkness 1 ' 

‘ No, Mr. Fagg. I lament my ignorance.' 

‘ Then there’s the story of David and Jonathan, and the history 
of Jezebel and her great wickedness, and the bfe and death of 
Bang Jehoshaphat, and a great deal more. Now read for the fiist 
time from the arrow-headed character— so called— by Daniel Fagg, 
self-taught scholar, once shoemaker in the colony of Victoria, , 
Discoverer of the Primitive Alphabet and the Universal Language,’ 

‘ That is indeed a glorious thing to be able to say, Mr, Fagg.’ 

‘ But now it IS written, what next ? ’ 

‘ You mean, how can you get it printed ? ’ 

‘Of course, that’s what I mean,’ he replied almost angrily, 

‘ There’s the book, and no one will look at it. Haven’t I tried all 
the pubhshers f What else should I mean ? ’ 

The old disappointment, kept under and forgotten during the 
excitement of rewriting the book, was making itself felt again. 
How much farther forward was he ? The work had been finished 
long before , all he had done during the last six weeks was to write 
h afresh. 

‘ I’ve only been wasting my time here,’ he said querulously, 
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'I ought to have been lap and about I might have gone to 
Oxford, where, I’m told, there are young men who would perhapa 
gave me a hearing: or there’s Cambridge, where they have never 
heard of my discoveiy. You’ve made me waste six weeks and 
more.’ 

Angela forbore to ask him how he would have lived during 
those six weeks. She replied softly 

‘Nay, Mr. Fagg: not wasted the time, You were over* 
worked : you wanted rest Besides, I think we may find a plan t« 
get this book published.’ 

‘What plan P HowP’ 

‘If you would trust the manusmipt to my hands— yes; I 
bow well how precious it is, and what a dreadful thing it would 
be to lose it- but you have a copy, and you can keep that while 
I take the other.’ 

‘ Where aie you going to take UP’ 

‘ I do not bow yet To one of the publishers, I suppose.’ 

He groaned. 

‘I have been to every one of them. Not a pubbsher in 
London but has had the offer of my book. They won’t have it, 
any of them, Ohl ifs their loss, I bow that— but what is it 
to meP’ 

‘Will you let me tryP Will you trust me with the 
manuscript?’ 

He reluctantly and jealously allowed her to take away the 
precious document When it was out of his hands, he tried to 
amuse himself with the first copy, but found no pleasure in it at 
all, because he thought continually of the scoin which had been 
hurled upon him and his discovery. He saw the heads e‘’ depait- 
ments, one after the other, receiving him politely, and bstening to 
what he had to say : he saw them turning impatient, interrupting 
him, decbmng to hear any more, refemng him to certain books 
in which he would find a refutation of his theories, and finally 
refusing even to see him. Never was discoverer treated with such 
contempt. Even the attendants at the Museum took their cue 
from their chiefs, and received his advances with scorn. Should 
they waste their time— the illiterate— in hstening unprofitably to 
one whom the learned Dr. Birch and the profound Mr. Newton 
had sent away with contempt? Better sit in the spacious halls, 
beamg the wand of office, and allowing the eyelids to fall gently, 
and the mind to wander away among pleasant pastures where 
there was drink with tobacco. Then there were the people who 
had subscribed. Some of them were gentlemen connected with 
Australia: they had tossed him the twelve-and-sixpence in the 
middle of his talk, as if to get nd of him: some of them had 
subscribed in pity for his poverty • some persuaded by his lmpo^ 
tunity. There was not one among them all, he reflected with 
humiliation, who subscribed because he beheved. Stay, theie was 
this Ignorant dressmaker : one convert out of all to whom he had 
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explained Ms DiscoTery! One— onlj one! There have beea 
many religious enthusiasts, prophets, preachers, holders of strange 
doctrines, who have converted women so that they believed them 
inspired of heaven: yet these men made other converts, whereas 
he, Fagg, had but this one, and she was not in love with him, 
because he was old now, and no longer comely. This was a grand 
outcome of that Australian enthusiasm I 

That day Mr. Fagg was disagreeable, considered as a com* 
pardon. He found feult with the dinner, which was excellent, as 
usual ; he complained that the beer was thick and flat, whereas it 
sparkled hke champagne, and was as clear as a bell , he was cross 
in the afternoon, and wanted to prevent the child who sat in the 
drawing-room from practising her music j and he went out for his 
walk in a daik and gloomy mood. 

Angela let him have his gueiulous way, unrebuked, because 
she knew the cause of it. He was suffeimg fiom that dreadful 
hopeless anger which falls upon the unappreciated, He was like 
some poet who brings out volume after volume, yet meets with 
no admirers and remains obscure : he was like some novelist who 
has produced a masterpiece— which nobody will read; or like 
some actor, the foremost of his age— who depletes the house ; or 
hke a dramatist from whose acted woiks the public fly ; or like a 
man who invents something which is to revolutioniae things, only 
people prefer their old way, Good heavens! is it impossible to 
move this vast inert mass called the world P Why, there are men 
who can move it at their will, even by a touch of their little 
finger; and the Unappreciated, with all their efforts, cannot make 
the slightest impression. This from time to time makes them go 
mad, and at such periods they are unpleasant persons to meet. 
They growl at then clubs, they quanel with their blood relations, 
they snarl at their wives, they giumble at their servants. Hamel 
was having such a flt, 

It lasted two whole days, and on the second Eebekah took 
upon herself to lead him aside and repiove him for the sin of 
mgratitude, because it was very well known to all that the man 
would have gone to the woikhouse but for Miss Kennedy’s 
timely help. She asked him sternly, what he had done to 
merit that daily bread which was given him without a mur- 
mur: and what excuse he could m^e for his bad temper and 
his rudeness towards the woman who had done so much for him. 

He had no excuse to make, because Eebekah would not have 
understood the true one. Wherefore, she bade him repent and 
reform, or he would hear more feom her. This threat frightened 
him, though it could not remove his iriitation and depression. 
But on the third day sunshine and good cheer and hope— new 
hope and enthusiasm— returned to km. 

For Miss Kennedy announced to him, with many smiles, that 
a publisher had accepted his manuscript, and that it had already 
been sent to the pnnteis. 
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* He will publish it for you,’ she said, ‘ at no cost to yourself. 
He will g^ve you as many copies as you wish to have, for 
presentation among your mends and among your subscnbers 
—you will like to send copies to your subscribers, will you not f ' 

He rubbed his hands and laughed aloud, 

‘That,’ he said, ‘will prove that I did not eat up the 
subscriptions.’ 

‘Of course.’ Angela smiled, but did not contradict the pro- 
poation. ‘Of course, Mr. Fagg, and if ever there was any 
doubt in your own mind about that money, it is now removed, 
because tne book will be in their hands. And all they wanted 
was the book.’ 

‘ Yes— yes. And no one will be able to say . , , you know 
what— win thw f ’ 

‘ No, no. You will have proofs sent to you — ’ 

‘ Proofs I' he murmured. ‘ Proofs in print 1 YfiU they send 
me proofs soonf ’ 

‘I beheve you will have the whole book set up in a few 
weeks.’ 

‘ Oh ! The whole book— my book— set up— in print ! ’ 

ties, and if I were you, I would send an announcement of 
the work by the next mail to your Australian friends. Say that 
your discovery has at length assumed its final shape and is now 
ripe for publication, after being laid before all the learned societies 
of London, and that it has fon accepted by Messrs. — , the 
well-known publishers, and will be issued almost as soon as this 
announcement reaches Melbourne. Here is a slip that I have 
prepared for you,’ 

He took it with glittering eyes and stammering voice. The 
news seemed too good to be true. 

‘Now, Mr. Fagg, that this has been settled, there is another 
thing which I should like to propose for your consideration. 
Did you ever hear of that great Roman who saved his country 
in a time of peril and then went back to the plough ?’ 

Daniel shook his head. ‘ Is there any Hebrew inscription 
about him?’ he asked. 

‘Not that I know of What I mean is this. When your 
volume is out, Mr. Fagg, when you have sent it— triumphantly 
—to all the learned societies, and all your subscribers, and all 
the papers and everywhere, mcluding your Australmn Mends; 
because the pubbsher will let you have as many copies as you 
please ; would it not be a graceful thing, and a thing for future 
Worians to remember, that you left England at the moment of 
your greatest fame, and went back to Austealia to take up your 
old— occupation?’ 

Daniel had never considered the thing in this light, and showed 
no enthusiasm at the proposal, 

‘When your Mends in Victoria prophesied fortune and fame, 
Mr, Fagg, they spoke out of their hopes and their pnde in you. 
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Of course I do not bow much about these things— how should If 
Yet I am quite certain that it takes a long time for a learned 
discoYety to make way. There are jealousies— you have experi- 
enced them— and unwillingness to admit new things— you have 
met •mth that too— and reluctance to unlearn old things— why, 
you have met with that as well’ 

‘I have,’ he said, ‘I have.’ 

‘ As for granting a pension to a scholar, or a title, or anything 
of that sort, it is really never done, so that you would have to 
make your own living if you remamed here.’ _ 

'I thought that when the book was published people would 
buy it.’ 


‘Oh! no. That is not the kind of book which is bought 
Very few people know anything about inscriptions. Those who 
do will go to the Bntish Museum and read it there. One copy 
will do for all.’ 




‘You do not go back empty-handed,’ she said. ‘You will 
have a fine story to tell of how the great scholars laughed at 
your discovery, and how you got about and told people, and.they 
subscribed, and your book was published, and how you sent it to 
all of them, to show the mistime they had made, and how the 
English people have got the book now, to confound the scholars, 
and how your mission is accomplished, and you are home agam to 
hve and ie among your own people. It will be a glorious return, 
Mr. Fagg. I envy you the laning at Melbourne, your book under 
your arm. You will go back to your old township , you will give 
a lecture in the schoolroom on your stay in England and your 
reception; and then you will take up your old place again and 
follow your old calling exactly the same as if you had never left 
it, but for the honour and reverence which people will pay you.’ 

Darnel cooed like a dove. 

‘ It may be,’ the siren went on, ‘that people will pay pilgrim- 
ages to see you in your old age. They will come to see the man 
who discovered the Primitive Alphabet and the Universal Lan-* 
guage; they will_ say, This is Darnel Fang, the great Darnel 
Fagg, whose unaided intellect overset and Wght to confusion 
all tie scholars and showed thdr learning was but vain pretence ; 
who proved the truth of the Scriptures by his readmg of tablets 
and inscriptions, and who returned, when he had finished his task, 
with the modesty of a great mmd to his simple calhng I ” ’ 

‘I will go,’ said Daniel, ban^n|[ the table with his fisl ‘I 
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CHAPTEE XXXV, 

‘iHm WE’U keep OOMPAJfl.’ 

Aram tie celebrated Debate on tie aboition of tie Lords, Dick 
Coppm found he took, for tie moment, a greatly diminished 
interest in burning political questions. He lost, m fact, con- 
fidence in himself, and went about with hanging head. The 
Sunday evening meetings were held as usual, but the fiery voice 
of Dick the Radical was silent, and people wondered. This was 
the effect of his cousin’s address upon him: as for the people, it 
had made them laugh, j ust as Dick’s had made them angry , they 
came to the hall to get these little emotions, and not for any 
personal or critical interest m the matter discussed, and this was 
about all the effect pioduced by them. 

One evening the old Chartist who had taken the chair met 
Dick at the Club. 

‘.Come out,’ he said, ‘come out and have a crack while the 
boys wrangle.’ 

They walked from Redman’s Lane, where the Club stands, to 
the quiet side pavement of Stepney Gieen, deserted now, because 
the respectable people were all m church, and it was too cold for 
the lounging of the more numerous class of those who cannot call 
themselves respectable. 

The es-Chartist belonged, like Daniel Fagg, to the shoemaking 
trade in its humbler hues. The connection between Leather and 
Socialism, Chartism, Radicalism, Atheism, and other things detri- 
mental to old institutions, has frequently been pointed out and 
need not be repeated. It is a refiectmg trade, and the results of 
meditation are mainly influenced by the amount of knowledge 
the meditation begins with. In this respect, the Chartist of thirty 
years ago had a great advantage over his successors of the present 
•day, for he had read , he knew the works of Owen, of Holyoake, 
and of Cobbett, he understood something of what he wanted and 
why he wanted it. The proof of which is, that they have got all 
they wanted and we still survive. When nest the people really 
make up their minds that they want another set of thmgs, they 
will probably get them, too. 

‘ Let us talk,’ he said ‘I’ve been thinking a bit about that 
ehap's speech the othei night I wanted an answer to it’ 

‘Have you got one?* 

‘ It's all true what he said. Krst of all, it’s true. The pinch 
Js just the same whether the Liberals are in or the Tories. Govern- 
.nient don’t help us. Why should we help them P ’ 

‘Is that all your answer?’ 

‘Wait a bit, lad. Don’t hurry a man, The chap was right 
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We ought to co-operate, and get all he said and a deal mort 
And once we do hegin, mina you, there’ll he astonishment. 
Because you see, Dick, my lad, there’s work before us. But we 
must be educated. We must all be got to see what we can do 
if we hke. That chap’s clever, now. Though he looks like a 
swell.’ 

‘ He's got plenty in him ; but he’ll never be one of us.’ 

‘If we can use W, what does it matter whether he is one of 
us or not? Come to that, who is “us” f You don’t pretend, 
before me, that you call yourself one of the common woikmen, do 
youf That does for the Club, but between ourselves — Why, 
man, you and me, we’re leaders; we’ve got to think for ’em. 
What I think is— make that chap draw up a plan, if he can, for 
getting the people to work together. For we’ve got all the power 
at last, Dick; we’ve got all the power. Don’t forget, when we 
old uns are dead and gone, who done it for you.’ 

Be was silent for a moment. Then he went on. 

< We’ve got what we wanted— that’s true- and we seem to be 
no better off. That’s true, too. But we are better off, because 
we /eel that every man has his share in the rale of the nation; 
that’s a grand thing; we are not kepi out of our vote, we don’t 
see, as we used to see, our money spent for us without having a 
say; that’s a very grand thing which he doesn’t understand, nor 
you neither, because you are too young. Everything we get which 
makes us feel our power more is good for us, The chap was nght, 
but he was wrong as well. Don’t give up politics, lad.’ 

‘ What’s the good if nothing comes ? ’ 

‘There’s a chance now for the workmg man such as he has 
never had before in all histoiy. You are the lad to take that 
chance. Fve watched you, Dick, since you first began to come to 
the Club, There’s life m you. Lord 1 1 watch the young fellows 
one after the other : they stamp and fioth, but it comes to nothing : 
you’re different: you want to be something better than a bellows 
—though your speech the other mght came pretty nigh to the 
beUowskmd.’ 

‘ Well— what is the chance ? ’ 

‘The House, Dick. The working men will send you there if 
you can show them that you’ve got something in you. It isn’t 
froth they want ■ it’s a practical man with knowledge • you go on 
reading, goonspeakmg- go on debatmg: keep it up get your 
name known: don’t demean yourself get reported and learn all 
that there is to learn. Once in the House, Dick, if you are not 
afraid — ’ 

'I shall not be afraid — ’ 

‘ Humph ! well • we shall see— well : there’s your chance. A 
working man’s candidate, one of ourselves- that’s the card for 
you to play. But not so ignorant as your mates— eh p able, if you 
want, to use the swells’ sneeffn’ talk, so’s to call a man a liar 
without saym’ the words: to make him feel like a fool and « 
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wHppsd cur with, just siiomn’ your wMte teeth. Learn them 
rrays, Dick. They’ll be useful’ 

‘But if/ said the young man, doubtfully, ‘if I am to keep o& 
debating, what subjects shall we take up at the Club ? ’ 

‘I should go in for practical subjects. Say that the Club is 
ready to vote for the abolition of the Lords and Church, and 
reform of the Land Laws, when the time comes, but it hasn’t 
come yet You haven’t got the choice of subjects that we had. 
Lordl what with Eotten Boroughs and the Black Book of Pea* 
sions, and younger sons and favouiihsm in the service— why, oar 
hands were full’ 

‘What practical subjects P ’ 

‘Why, them as your cousin talked about There’s the wages 
of the gills, there’s food, and fish, and drmk; there’s high rent; 
there’s a world o’ subjects. You go and find out all about them. 
Give up the rest for a spell and make yourself master of all these 
questions. If you do, Uick, I beheve your fortune is made.’ 

Dick looked doubtful. It seemed disheaitening to be sent 
back to the palliy matter of wages, prices, and so on, when ho 
was burning to lead m something gieat Yet the advice was 
sound. 

‘toetimes I think, Dick,’ the old man went on, ‘that the 
working man’s best friends would be the swells, if they could be 
got hold of. They’ve got nothing to make out of the artisan ; 
they don’t run factoiies nor keep shops, they don’t caie, bless 
you, how high his wages are, why should they P They’ve got 
their faimers to pay the rent, and their houses, and their money 
in the funds , what does it matter to them P They’re well bi ought 
up too, most of them, civil m their manner, and disposed to be 
fiiendly if you’re neither standoffish nor familiar, but know 
youiself and talk accordin’. 

‘If the swells should ever come to us, we ought to go to 
them. Remember that, Dick. Very soon theie will be no more 
questions of Tory and Liberal, but only what is the best thing for 
us. You play your game by the newest rules ; as for the old ones, 
they’ve seen their day.’ 

Dick left him, but he did not return to the Club. He com- 
muned beneath the stars, turning over these and other matters m 
his mind. Yes, the old man was nght, the old indignation times 
were over ; the long lists of ciimes which the political agitator 
could bimg against Ei ig, Church, Lords, and Commons, thirty, 
forty, fifty'years ago, are useless now, they only serve to amuse 
an audience not too crikal : he was ashamed of what he had him- 
self said about the Loids , such charges are hke the oratory of an 
ex-Minister on the stump, finding no accusatiou too reckless to he 
hulled against his enemies. 

He was profoundly amhitious. To some men, situated like 
tumeelf, it might have been a legitimate and sufficient ambition 
to recover by ebw degrees and thrift, and in some trading way, 
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tlie place in tte middle class from wliicli the Ooppina had fallen* 
Not so to Dick Ooppin. He cared very little about the former 
greatness of the Ooppins, and the position once occupied by 
Coppm, the buHder, his father, before he went bankrupt, He 
meant, secretly, something very much greater for himself; he 
would be a member of Parliament ; he would be a working man’s 
member, There have already been half a dozen working men’s 
members m the House; their success has not hitherto been 
marked, probably because none of them have shown that they 
know what they want, if indeed they want anything; up to the 
last few days, "Dick simply desired in the abstract to be one of 
them— only of course a red-hot Radical, an Irreconcilable, Now, 
however, be desired more; his cousin’s words and the Chartist’s 
words fell on fruitful soil, he perceived that to become a power 
in the House one must be able to inform the House on the wants, 
the programme of his constituents; what they desire and mean to 
have. Dick always mentally added that clause, because it be- 
longs to the class of speech in which he had been brought up, 
‘and we mean to have it’ You accompany the words with a 
flourish of the left hand, which is found to be more effective than 
the right for such purposes. They don’t really mean to have it— 
whatever it may be— nut with their audiences it is necessary to 
put on the appearance of strength before there arises any confi* 
dence in strength. Disestablishers of all kinds invariably mean 
to have it, and the phrase is perhaps getting played out, 

Dick went home to his lodgings, and sat among his books, 
thinking. He was a man who read; for the sake of being inde- 
pendent he became a teetotaller, so that, getting good wages, he 
was rich . he would not marry, because he did not want to be 
encumbered j he bought such books as he thought would be useful 
to him, and read them, but no others he was a man of energy 
and tenacity, whose chief fault was the entire absence, as yet, of 
sympathy and imagination. If these could be supplied in any 
way, Dick Coppm’s course would be assured. For with them 
would come play of fancy, repaitee, wit, illustration, and the 
graces as well as the strength of oratory. 

He went on Monday evening to see Miss Kennedy He 
would find out from her, as a beginning, all that she could tell 
him about tbe wages of women 

^ But I have told you,’ she said, ‘ I told you all the first night 
you came here, Have you forgotten? Then, I suppose I must 
tell you again.’ 

The first time he was only bored with the stoiy, because he 
did not see how he could use it for his own purposes, Therefore, 
he had forgotten the details. 

She told 'him the sad stoiy of woman’s wrongs, which go un- 
redressed while their sisters clamour for female suffrage, and 
make school boards intolerable by their squabbles, The women 
do but copy the men j therefore, while the men neglect the things 
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ibt lie ready to their hand, and hope for things impossible, 
tinder new forms of Government, what wonder if the women do 
the like P 

This time Dick listened, because he now understood that 
a practical use might be made out of the information. He was 
not a man of highly sensitive organisation, nor did he feel any in- 
dignation at the things Angela told him, seemg that he had 
grown up among these things all his life, and regarded the ine- 
qualities of wages and work as part of the had luck of being bom 
a woman, But he took note of all, and asked shrewd questions, 
and made suggestions, 

‘If,’ he said, ‘there’s a hundred women asking for ten places, 
of course the governor ’ll give them to the cheapest.’ 

‘ That,’ replied Angela, ‘ is a matter of couise as thmgs now are. 
But there is another way of considermg the question. If we had 
a Woman’s Trade Union, as we shall have before long, where 
there are ten places, only ten women should be allowed to apply, 
and ]u8t wages be demanded!’ 

‘ How is that to be done f ’ 

‘ My friend, you have yet a great deal to leam.’ 

Disk reddened, and rephed rudely, that if he had, he did not 
expect to leam it from a woman. 

‘A great deal to learn,’ she repeated gently, ‘above all, you 
have got to leam the lesson which your cousm began to teach 
you the other night— the weat lesson of finding out what you 
want, and then getting it for yomselves. Governments are no- 
thmg : you must help yourselves; you must combine.’ 

He was silent. The girl made him angry, yet he was afraid 
of her, because no other woman whom he had ever met spoke as 
she did, or knew so much. 

‘ Combme,’ she repeated ‘ Preach the doctnne of combina- 
tion; and teach us the purposes for which we ought to combine,’ 

The advice was just what the cobbler had given, 

‘Oh, Mr Coppin’— her voice was as winning as her eyes were 
kind and full of interest,— ‘you are clever, you are persevering, 
you aie brave ; you have so splendid a voice ; you have such a 
natural gift of oiatory, that you ought to become— you must be- 
come— one of the leaders of the people ’ 

Pride fell prone— like Dagon— before these words. Dick 
succumbed to the gracious influence of a charming woman 

‘ Tell me,’ he said, reddemng, because it is humiliatmgtoseelr 
help of a girl, ‘ tell me what I am to do.’ 

‘You aie ambitious, are you not?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied boldly, ‘I am ambitious, I don’t tell them 
outside,’ he jerked his thumb over his shoulder to indicate the 
Advanced Club, ‘but I mean to get into the 'Ouse— I mean the 
House ’ One of his little troubles was the conection of certain 
peculiarities of speech common among his class. It was Ins 
(vrasia who first directed his attention to this pomt 
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< Yea; there is no reason why yon should not get into the 
House/ said Angela, ^ But it would be a thousand pities if you 
should get in yet/ 

‘ Why should I wait, if they will elect me f ^ 

^Because, Mr. Coppm, you must not try to lead the people til! 
yon know whither you would lead them ; because you must not 
pretend to repiesent the people till you have learned their con- 
dition and their wants; because you must not presume to offer 
jouiself till you are prepared with a programme,^ 

‘ Yet plenty of others do/ 

^ They do , but what else have they done ? ’ 

^ Only tell me, then—tell me what to do. Am I to read f 
^ No , you have read enough for the present Rest your eyes 
fcom books , open them to the woild , see things as they are. 
Look out of this window. What do you see ? ’ 

^Nothing ; a row of houses, a street ; a road/ 
see, besides, that the houses aie mean, dirty, and void of 
beauty . but I see more, I see an organ-player; on the kerbstone 
the little gills are dancing , in the road the ragged boys are play- 
ing Look at the freedom of the giils’ limbs , look at the caielesa 
grace of the childien. Do you know how clever they are ? - Some 
of them who sleep where they can, and live as they can, can pick 
pockets at three, go shop-liftmg at four, plot and make conspi- 
racies at hve ; see how they run and jump and climb/ 

‘ I see them. They are everywhere. How can we help that P ’ 
^ You would leave these poor children to the Government and 
the police. Yet I think a better way to redeem these little ones 
ia for the working men to resolve together that they shall he 
taken caie of, taught, and appienticed. Spelling, which your 
cousin s.iys constitutes most of the School Boaid education, does 
not so much matter. Take them off the streets and tram them 
to a trade. Do you ever walk about the streets at night P Be 
jfour own police, and make your stieets clean. Do you ever go 
uto the couits and places wheie the dock labouiers sleep P Have 
a committee foi eveiy one such street or court, and make them 
decent When a gang of roughs make the pavement intolerable, 
you decent men step off and leave them to the policeman, if he 
dares interfere, Put down the roughs yourselves with a strong 
hand. Clear out the thieves’ dens and the drmking-shops ; make 
rogues and vagabonds go elsewhere. I am always about among 
the people, they aie full of sullerings which need not be, there 
rre a great many workers—ladies, piiesta, clergymen— among 
them, tf}ing to remove some of the suffering. But why do you 
not do this for yourselves? Be your own almoners. I find 
everywhere, too, couiage and honesty, and a desire for better 
things. Show them how their lot may be alleviated/ 

^ But I don’t know how/ he replied humbly. 

‘ You must find out, if you would be their leader. And you 
must have sympathy. Never was there yet a leader of tie people 
did not fed with them as they feel’ 
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lliis saying was too hard for the young man, who had, he 
ibww, felt hitheito only for himseE 

‘You say what Harry says. I sometimes think — ’ He 
stopped short as if an idea had suddenly occurred to him, 
‘Look here, is it true that you and Harry are keepmg company,' 
‘No, we are not,’ Angela rephed, with a blush, 

‘ Oh, I thought you were, Ts it off, then? ’ 

‘It neyer was— inore— on— than it is at present, Mr, Coppin. 
‘Ohl’ He looked doubtful. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I suppose 
(here is no reason why a girl should tell a lie about such a simple 
thing.’ He certainly was a remaikably rude young man, ‘ Either 
you are or you ain’t. That’s it, isn’t it** And you ain’t?’ 

‘ We are not,’ said Angela, with a little blush, for the facts of 
the case were, from one point of view, against her. 

‘Then, if you are not— I don’t care— though it’s against my 
rules, and I did say I would neyer be bothered with a woman. 
, . , Look here— you and me will— ’ 

‘Will what?’ 

‘ Will beep company,’ he replied firmly. ‘Oh, I know : it’s a 
great chance for you, but t'len, you see, you ain’t like the rest of 
em, apd you know thmgs, somehow, that may be useful- though 
how you learned ’em, nor where you came from, nor whafa your 
character— there— I don’t care, we’ll keep company I ’ 

‘Yes- we’ll begin next Sunday. You’ll be useful to me, so 
that the baigain is not all on one side.’ It was not till afterwards 
th<at Angela felt the full force of this remaik. ‘ As for getting 
married, there’s no hurry : we’ll talk about that when I’m member. 
Of course, it would be silly to get married now.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Angela. 

‘Let’s get well up the tree fiist. Lord help you' How could I 
climb, to say nothing o’ you, with a round half-doaen o’ babies at 
my heels?’ 

‘But, Mr. Coppin,’ she said, putting aside these possibilities, 

‘ I am sorry to say that I cannot possibly keep company with you. 
There is a reason— I cannot tell you what it is— but you must put 
that out of your thoughts.’ 

‘Ohl’ his face fell, ‘if you won’t, you won’t. Most gills 
jump at a man who’s ii good wages and a temperance man, and 
sought after, like me. But— there— if you won’t, there’s an eni 
I’m not going to waste my time cryin’ after any girl,’ 

‘We wiU remain friends, Mr. Coppm?’ She held out her 
hand. 

‘Friends? what's that? we might ha’ been pals— I me«a 
partners.’ 

‘ But I can tell you all I think ; I can advise you in my poor 
way still, whenever you please to ask my advice, even if I do not 
share your greatness. And believe me, Mr. Coppm, that I most 
eames% desire to see you not only m the House, but a real leader 
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of the people, such a leader as the world has never yet heheE 
To begin with, yon will be a man of the very people.' 

‘ Ay 1 ’ he said, ‘ one of themselves 1 ’ 

* A man not to be led out of his way by flatterers.’ 

' No,’ he said, with a superior smile, ‘ no one, man or woman, 
can flatter me.’ 

‘A man who bows the restless unsatisfied yearnings of the 
people, and what they mean, and has found out how they may be 
satisfied.’ 

‘ Te-yes 1 ’ he replied, doubtfully, ‘ certmnly.’ 

‘A man who will lead the people to get what is good for 
themselves and by fhemselves, without the help of Govern- 
ment.’ 

And no thunders in the Commons ? No ringing denunciation 
of the Hereditary House ? Nothing at all that he had looked to 
do and to say? Call this a leadership ? But he thought of the 
Chaitist and his new methods. By different roads, said Montaigne, 
we ainve at the same end. 


CHAPTES mVL 

WHAI WnX BT! lEB EH)? 

The end of the year drew near, the end of that last year of ’eighty- 
one, which, whatever its shortcommgs, its burning heat of July 
and its wretched ram of August, went out m sweet and gracious 
sunsbme, and a December like unto the Apiil of a poet. For six 
months Angela had been hving among her giils , the place was 
become homelike to her, the workwomen were now her friends, 
her trusted friends; the voice of calumny about her antecedents 
was silent, unless when it was the voice of Bunker, the Palace of 
Delight, whose meaning was as yet unknown and unsuspected, was 
rising rapidly, and, indeed, was neatly complete, a shell which had 
to be filled with things beautiful and dehghtful, of which Angela did 
not trust herself to speak. She had a gieat deal to think of m those 
last days of the year ’eighty-one. The dressmaking was nothing ; 
that went on: there was some local custom, and more was pio- 
mised. It seemed as if, on the soundest prmciples of economy, it 
would actually pay , there was a very large acquaintance made at 
odd tunes among the small streets and mean houses of Stepney : 
it was necessaiy to visit these people and to talk with them. 
Angela had nothing to do with the ordmary channels of chanty ; 
she would help neither curate, nor sister of mercy, nor Bible- 
woman. Why, she said, do not the people stand shoulder to 
shoulder and help themselves? To be sure, she had the great 
advantage over the professional visitors that she was herself only a 
work-woman, and was not paid for any services, And, as if there 
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was not already enough to make her anxious, there was that loTe? 
others. 

Were she and Harry keeping company ? Dick Copn asked 
this question, and Angela, not altogete truthfully, said that they 
were not. Mat else were they doing, indeed f No word of lore 
now; had he not promised to abstem? Yet she knew his past; 
she knew what he had given up for her sake, behevmg her only a 
poor dressmaker— all for love of her— and she could not choose 
out let her heart go forth to so loyal and true a lover. Many 
ladies in many tales of chivalry have demanded strange services 
&om their lovers , none so strange as that asked by Angela, when 
she ordered her lover not only to pretend to be a cabinet-maker 
and a joiner, but to work at his trade and to he ly it. Partly in 
self-reproach, partly in admiration, she watched him going and 
coming to and from the Biewery, where he now earned, thanks to 
Lord Jocelp’s intervention, the sum of a whole shiEing an hour. 
For there was nothing in his bearmg or his talk to show that he 
repented his decision; he was alwarr cheerful, always of good 
couraM : more, he was always in atkadance upon her. It was 
he mo thought for her, mvented plans to make her evenings 
attractive, brought raw lads— recruits m the army of Culture— 
from the Advanced Club and elsewhere, and set them an example 
of good manners, and was her prime mimster, her aide4e-camp, 
her chief vizier. 

And the end of it all ? Nay ; the thing itself being so pleasant, 
why hasten the end ? And if there was to be an end, could it not 
be connected with the opemng of the Palace ? Yes, when the 
Palace was ready to open its gates, then would Angela open her 
arms. For the moment, it was the sweet twilight of love, the 
half-hour before the dawn, the sweet uncertainty when all was 
certainty. And as yet the Palace was onlyj’ust receiving its roof : 
the fittings and decorations, the organ, ana the statues and all, had 
still to be put in. When eveiythmg was ready, . . . then .... 
then .... Angela would somehow, peihaps, find words to bid her 
lover be happy if she could make him happy. 

There could be but one end. Angela came to Whitechapel, 
incognita, a prmcess disguised as a milkmaid, partly out of curi- 
osity, partly to try her little eipeiiment for the good of the woik- 
girls, with the gaiety and hght heart of youth, thmkmgthat before 
long she would return to her old place, /et as she had left it. But 
she could not : her old views of hie were changed; and a man had 
changed them; more than that, amanwhose society, whose strength, 
whose counsel, had become necessary to her. * Who,’ she asked her- 
self. ‘ would have thought of the Palace, except— him ? Could I— 
could any woman P I could have pven away money; that is all: 
I could have been robbed and cheated; but such an idea, so grand, 
BO simple— it is a man’s, not a woman’s. When the Palace is 
completed, when all is ready for the opening— then — ’ And 
then the air became musical wPi the dang and clash of wedding 
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bells, up the scale, down the scale, in thirds, in fifths, with triple 
bob-majors, and the shouts of the people, and the tiiumphant 
strains of a Wedding March. 

How could there he any end but one? seeing that not only did 
this young man present himself nearly every evening at the 
Sawing-room, when he was recognised as the Director of Cere- 
monies, or the Leader of the Cotillon, or the Deviser of Sports, 
from an acted Pmerk to a Madngal, but that, in addition, the 
custom was firmly established that he and Angela should spend 
their Sundays together ; when it rained they went to church to- 
gether, and had readmgs in the drawing-room m the afternoon, 
with perhaps a little concert in the evemng of sacred music, to 
which some of the girls would come. But if the day was sunny 
and bnght there were many places where they might go, for the 
East is richer than the West m pretty and accessible country 
places. They would take the tram along the Mile End Bond, past 
the dehghtful old church of Bow to Stiatford, with its fine Town 
Hall and its round dozen of churches and chapels— a town of fifty 
thousand people, and c[uite a genteel place, whose residents pre- 
serve the piinutive custom of fetching the inner beer themselves, 
from its native public-house, on Sunday after church. At Strat- 
ford there are many ways open if you are a good walker, as Jingela 
was. You may take the Woodford Bead, and presently turn to 
the right and find yourself in a grand old forest— only there is not 
much of it left— called Hainault Forest. When you have crossed 
the forest you get to Chigwell, and then if you are wise you will 
take another sis miles, as Angela and Harry generally did, and get 
to Epping, where the toothsome steak may be found, or haply the 
simple cold beef not to be despised after a fifteen miles walk. And 
so home by turn, Or you may take the noithem road at Stratford, 
and walk thiough Lejtonstone and Woodfoid, and leaving Eppmg 
Forest on the right, walk along the bank of the river Lea till you 
come to Waltham Abbey, wheie there is a church to be seen, and 
a Close, and other marvels. Or you may go still farther afield and 
take tram all the way to Ware, and walk through country roads 
and pleasant lanes, if you have a map, to stately Hatfield, and on 
to St. Albans— but do not try to dme there, even if you are only 
one-and' twenty, and a giil. All these walks, and many more, were 
taken by Angela, with her companion, on that blessed day which 
should be spent for the good of body as well as soul. They are 
walks which are beautiful m the wmter as well as in the summer: 
though the trees are leafless, there is an undeiwood faintly coloured 
with its winter tint of purple, and there are stretches of spnngy 
turf, and bushes hung with catkmsj and, above all, there was 
nobody in the Forest or on the roads except Angela and Harry, 
Sometimes the mghtfell on them when they were yet three or 
four nules from Epping : then, as they walked in the twilight, the 
trees on either hand silently glided past them hke ghosts, and the 
unst rose and made things look shadowy and large, and the sense 
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of an endless pilgrimage fell upon them, as if they would always 
go on like this, side by side ; then their hearts would glow within 
them, and they would talk, and the girl would think it no shame 
to reveal the secret thoughts of her heart, although the man with 
her was not her accepted lover. 

As for her reputation, where was it f Not gone, indeed, be* 
cause no one, among her old friends, knew of these walks and this 
companionship ; but in gnevous peril. 

Or, when the day was cloudy, there was the City. I declare 
there is no place which contains moie delightful walks for a cloudy 
Sunday forenoon, when the clang of the bells has finished, and the 
scanty worshippers are in their places, and the sleepy sextons have 
shut the doors, than the streets and lanes of the old City. You 
must go, as Harry did, provided with something of ancient lore, 
otherwise the most beautiful places will quite certainly be thiown 
sway and lost for you. Take that riverside walk from Billingsgate 
to Blackfnars Why, here were the quays, the ports, the whole 
commerce of the City m the good old days. Heie was Cold Her- 
bergh, that great many-gabled house where Harry Piince of Wales 
‘ earned on ’ with Falstaff and his merry crew , heie was Queen- 
hithe, here Dowgate-with-Walbrook, here Baynard’s Castle, and 
close' by the Tower of Montftchet, also a little to the north a 
thousand places dear to the antiquary, though they have pulled 
down so much: there is Tower Koyal, where Richard the Second 
lodged his mother . there is the church of Whittington, close by 
the place where his college stood . there are the precincts of Paul*a 
smd the famous street of Chepe— Do people ever think what 
thmgs have been done in Chepef Theie is Austin Fiiars with 
its grand old chuich, now given to the Dutch, and its quiet City 
square, where only a few years ago lived Lettice Langton, of 
whom some of us may have heaid, there is the Tower Hill, 
oa which was formerly the residence of one Alderman Medly- 
eott, guardian of Nelly Caiellis : and west of Paul’s there is the 
place where once stood the house of Dr Gregory Shovel, who re- 
ceived the orphan Iitty Pleydell. But, indeed, theie is no end to 
the histones and associations of the City, and a man may give Ms 
IHe profitably to the mastery and mystery of its winding streets 

Here they would wander in the quiet Sunday forenoons, while 
their footsteps echoed in the deserted streets, and they could walk 
fearless in the middle of the road, while they talked of the great 
town and its million dwellers, who come like the birds in the 
morning and vanish like the birds m the evening. 

Or they would cross the rivet and wander up and down the 
quaint old town of Rotherhithe, or visit Southwark, the town of 
hops and malt and all kinds of strange things, or Deptford the 
Deserted, or even Greenwich; and if it was rainy tliey would go 
to church There are a great many places of worsmp about White- 
chapel, and many forms of creed, from that of the Baptist to that 
of the man with the Biretta ; and it would be difficult to select 
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one wHch is more confident than another of possessing the real 
Philosopher’s Stone, the thing for which we are always searching, 
the Whole Truth. And everywhere, church and chapel filled 
with the well-Mo and the respectable, and a sprinkling of the 
very poor, But of the working men— none, 

‘ Why have they all given up rehgion ? ’ asked Angela. ' Why 
should the working men all over the world feel no need of religion, 
if it were only the religious emotion P ’ 

Harry, who had answers ready for many questions, could find 
none for this. He asked his cousin Dick, but he could not tell. 
Peisonally, he said, he had something else to do, but if the women 
wanted to go to church they might, and so long as the parsons 
and priests did not meddle with him, he should not meddle with 
them But these statements hardly seemed an answer to the 
question. Perhaps in Berlin or m Pans they could explam more 
clearly how this strange thing has come to pass, 


CHAPTEB XlXVn 

mia TOE rAHEFtraHS, 

To possess pure truth— «nd (o how tt—is a thing which affects 
people in two ways, both of them uncomfortable to their fellow- 
creatures. It impels some to go pointing out the punty of truth 
to the world at large, insisting upon it, dragging unwilhng people 
along the road which leads to it, and dwellmg upon the dangers 
which attend the neglect of so great a chance. Others it affects 
with a calm and comfoitahle sense of supenority. The latter was 
Eebekah’s state of mind to he a Seventh Day Independent was 
only one degiee removed from helongmg to the Chosen People, to 
begin with . and that there is but one chapel m all England where 
the Tiuth reposes for a space, as the Ark of the Covenant reposed 
at Shiloh, ‘ in curtains,’ is, if you please, a thing to be proud of 1 
It brings With it elevation of soul. 

There is at present, whatever there may once have been, no 
proselytising zeal about the Seventh Day Independents: they are, 
in fact, a torpid body: they are contented with the conviction— a 
very comforting one, and possessed by other creeds besides tbeir 
own— that, sooner or later, the whole world will embrace their 
faith. Perhaps the J ews look forward to a day when, in addition 
to the Eestoration which they profess to desire, all manhnd will 
become proselytes m the Court of the Gentiles it is somethmg 
little short of this that the congregation of Seventh Day Indepen- 
dents expect in the dim future. What a splendid, what a mag- 
mficent field for glory— call it not vain-glory I— does this conviction 

C nt to the humble believer ! There are, a^ain, so very few of 
, that each one may feel himself a visible pilk of the Catholic 
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Church, bearing on his shoulders a perceptible and measurable 
quantity of weight, Each is an Atlas. It is, moreover, pleasing 
to read the Holy Scriptures, especially the hooks of the Prophets, 
88 written especially for a Connection which numbers just one 
chapel in Great Biitam and seven in the United States, How 

K 1 is the name of Catholic applied to just one church! 

oliciiy IS as yet all to come, and exists only as a germ, or 
seedling! The Early Christians may have experienced the same 
debght. 

Rebekai, best and moat careful of shopwomen and accountants, 
showed her religious superiority more by the silence of contempt 
than by seal for conversion. When Captain Tom Coppin, for 
instance, was pleaching to the girls, she went on with her figures, 
casting up, ruling in red mk, carrjmg forward in methodical 
fashion, as if his words could not possibly have any concern with 
her. and when a church bell rang, or any woids were spoken 
about other forms of worship, she became suddenly deaf and blind 
and cold. But she entreated Angela to attend their services, 
‘ We want emylody to come,’ she said : ‘ we only ask for a single 
heanng; come and hear my father preach.’ 

She believed in the faith of the Seventh Day. As for her 
father— when a man is paid to advocate the cause of an eccentiic 
or a ridiculous form of belief, when he has to plead that cause 
week by week to the same slender following, to prop up the limp, 
and to keep together his small body of believers, when he has to 
maintain a show of hopefulness, to strengthen the wavering, to 
confirm the strong, to encourage his sheep in confidence; when he 
gets too old for anything else, and his daily bread depends upon 
this creed and no other,— who shall say what, after a while, that 
man believes or docs not believe P Red-hot words fall from his 
lips, but they fall equally red-hot each week; his arguments are 
conclusive, but they were equally conclusive last week, his logic 
is irresistible, his encouragement is warm and glowing, hut logic 
and encouragement alike are those of last week and many weeks 
ago— surely, surely there is no worse fate possible for any man than 
te preach, week by week, any form whatever of dogmatic belief, and 
to live by it, surely nothing can be more deadly than to simulate 
seal, to suppress doubt, to pretend certainty. But this is dangerous 
ground , because others besides Seventh Day Independents may feel 
that they are upon it, and that beneath them there are quagmires. 
‘ Come,’ said Rebekah ‘ We want nothing but a fair heanng.’ 
Their chapel was endowed, which doubtless helped the flock 
to keep together: it had a hundred and ten pounds a year belong- 
ing to it, and a little house for the mmister, and there were 
scanty pew rents, which almost paid for the maintenance of the 
febnc and the old woman who cleaned the windows and dusted 
the pews. If the Rev. Percival Hermitage gave up that chapel, he 
would have no means of subsistence at all. Let us not impute 
motives, no doubt he firmly believed what he taught, but his 
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words, Hire Ms creed, were stereotyped; they had long ceased to 
be persuasive; they now served only to preserve. 

If Angela had accepted that invitation for any gpven day, there 
would have been, she knew very well, a sermon for the occasion, 
conceived, written, and argued out expressly for herself. And 
this she did not want. Therefore she said nothing at all of her 
intentions, but chose one Saturday when there was little doing, 
and she could spare a foienoon for her visit. 

The chapel of the Seventh Day Independents stands In Eed- 
man’s Lane, close to the Advanced Club House. It is a stiucture 
extremely plain and modest m design. It was built by an architect 
who enteitained humble views— perhaps he was a Chuicliman— 
concerning the possible extension of the Connection, because the 
whole chapel if quite filled would not hold moie than two hundred 
people. The font, or fajade, is flat, consisting of a surface of 
grey brick wall, with a door in the middle and two circular win- 
dows, one on each side. Over the door there are two dates— one 
of erection, the other of restoiation. The chapel within is a well- 
proportioned room, with a neat gallery running round three sides, 
resting on low pillars and pamted a warm and cheerful drab : the 
pews are painted of the same colour. At the back are two wm- 
dows with semicircular arches, and between the windows sta'nds a 
small railed platform with a readmg-desk upon it for the minister. 
Beside it are high seats with cushions for elders, or other ministers 
if there should be any. But these seats have never been occupied 
in the memory of man. The pews are ranged in fiont of the 
platform, and they are of the old and high-backed kind. It is 
a wonderful— a truly wonderful thing that clergymen, priests, 
ministers, podies, rabbis, and church architects, with church- 
waidens, sidesmen, vergeis, bishops and chapel-keepers of all 
peisuasions aie agreed, whatever their other differences, in the 
unalterable conviction that it is impossible to be rehgious— that 
18, to attend services in a proper frame of mind— unless one is 
uncomfortable Therefore we are offered a choice : we may sit in 
high-backed, narrow-seated pews, or we may sit on low-backed, 
narrow-seated benches, but sit in comfort we may not. The 
Seventh Day people have got the high-backed pew (which catches 
you m the shoulder-blade, and tnes the back-bone, and affects the 
brain, and causes softening in the long run), and the narrow seat 
(which drags the muscles and brmgs on premature paralysis of the 
lower limbs). The equally narrow, low-backed bench produces 
injurious effects of a different kind, but simiMy pernicious. 
How would it be to fuimsh one aisle, at least, of a church with 
broad, low, and comfortable chairs havmg arms? They should 
be reserved for the poor, who have so few easy-chairs of their 
own: rightly managed and properly advertised, they might help 
towards a revival of rehgion among the working classes. 

Above the reading platform m this httle chapel, they have 
caused to be pamted on the waE the Ten Commandments— the 
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fourtli empLaased in red— with a text or two bearing on their 
distinctiye doctrine and in the comer is a door leading to a 
little vestry) but, as there are no vestnients, its use is not 
apparent, 

As for the poation taien by these people, it is perfectly 
lo^cal, and, in fact, impregnable. There is no answer to it. 
They say, ‘ Here is the Fourth Commandment, All the rest you 
contmue to observe. Why not this? When was it repealed? 
And by whom?’ If you put these questions to Bishop or 
Presbyter, he has no reply. Because that Law never has been 
repealed. Yet, as the people of the Connection complam, though 
they have reason and logic on their side, the outside world will 
not hsten, and go on breaking the Commandment with hght and 
unthinking heart. It is a dreadful responsibihty— alboit a grand 
thing— to be in possession of so simple a truth of such vast 
importance, and yet to get nobody ever to listen. The case is 
woise even than that of Daniel Fagg. 

Angela noted all these thmgr as she enteied the little chapel 
a short time after the service had commenced. It was bewilder- 
ing to step out of the noisy streets, where the current of Saturday 
morning was at flood, mto this qmet room with its strange sen ice 
and its strange flock of Noncontormists. The thing, at first, felt 
like a dream : the people seemed like the ghosts of an unquiet 
mind. 

There were very few worshippers ; she counted them all • four 
elderly men, two elderly women, three young men, two girls, one of 
whom was Bebekah, and five boys. Siiteen m all. And standing 
on the platform was their leader, 

Eebekah’s father, the Eev. Percival Hermitage, was a shepherd 
who from choice led his flock gently, along peaceful meadows and 
in shady quiet places : he had no prophetic file : he had evidently 
long smce acquiesced in the ceitam fact that under him, at least, 
whatever it might do under others, the Connection would not 
greatly increase. Peihaps he did not himself desire an increase 
which would give him more work. Perhaps he never had much 
enthusiasm, By the simple accident of birth he was a Seventh 
Day Christian* being of a bookish and unambitious turn, and of 
an indolent habit of body, mentally and physically unfitted for the 
life of a shop, he entered the minmtiy • m course of time he got 
this chapel, where he remained, toleiably satisfied with his lot m 
life, a simple, self-educated, mildly pious peison, equipped with the 
phrases of his craft, and comforted with the consciousness of supe- 
riority and separation. He looked up from his hook in a gentle 
surprise when Angela entered the chapel: it was seldom that a 
stranger was seen there: once, not long ago, there was a hoy who 
had put his head in at the door and shouted ‘ Hoo 1’ find run away 
again: once there was a drunken sailor who thought it was a 
pubho-house, and sat down and began to dug and wouldn’t go, 
and bad to be sboved out by the united efforts of the whole smw 
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congregation— when he was gone, they sang an extra hymn to 
restore a rehgious calm : hut never a young lady before. Angela 
took her seat amid the wondering looks of the people, and the 
minister went on m a perfunctory way with his prayers and his 
hymns and his exposition. There certainly did seem to an out- 
sider a want of heart about the service, but that might have been 
due to the emptiness of the pews. When it came to the sermon, 
Angela thought the preacher spoke and looked as if the hmit of 
endurance had at last almost arrived, and he would not much 
longer endure the inexpressible dreariness of the conventicle. It 
was not so: he was always mildly sad: he seemed always « 
little bored : it was no use pretending to be eloquent any more: 
fireworks were thrown away . and as for what he had to say, the 
congregation always had the same thing, looked for the same 
thing, and would h'ave risen in revolt at the suggestion of a new 
thmg His sermon was neither better nor worse than may 
be heard any day m church or chapel; nor was there anything m 
it to distmgmsh it from the sermons of any other body of 
Christians. The outsidei left off listemng and began to think of 
the congregation. In the pew with her was a man of sixty or so, 
with long black hair streaked with grey, brushed back behmd' his 
ears' he was devout, and followed the prayers audibly, and sang 
the hymns out of a manuscript music-liook, and read the text 
critically: his face was the face of a bull-dog for resolution. 
The man, she thought, would enjoy going to the stake for his 
opinions : and if the Seventh Day Independents were to be made 
the National Established Church, he would secede the week after 
and make a new sect, if only by himself. Such men are not 
happy under authonty : their freedom of thought is as the breath 
of their nostrils, and they cannot think hke other people. He 
was not well dressed, and was piobably a shoemaker or some such 
craftsman. In front of her sat a family of three : the wife was 
attired in a sealskm rich and valuable, and the son, a young man of 
one or two-and-twenty, had the diess and appearance of a gentle- 
man— that IS to say, of what passes for such in common City 
parlance. '^Tiat did these people do in such a place P Yet they 
were evidently of the religion. Then she noticed a widow and 
her boy: the widow was not young, probably, Angela thought, 
she had married late in life : £er hps were thin and her face was 
stern. ‘The boy,’ thought Angela, ‘will have the doctrine 
admmistered with faithfuhiesa ’ Only sixteen altogether : yet all, 
except the pastor, seemed to be giimly in earnest and inordinately 
proud of their sect. It was as if the emptiness of their benches 
and their forsaken condition called upon them to put on a greater 
show of zeal, _ and to persuade themselves that the Cause was 
worth fighting for. The preacher alone seemed to have lost 
heart. But his people, who were accustomed to him, did not 
notice this despondency. 

Then Angela, while the sermon went slowly on, began to 
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Ipscalate on the conditions of belonpg to such a sect. First of 
all, with the apparent exception of the lady in sealskin and her 
husband and son, the whole sixteen— perhaps another two or 
three were prevented from attending— were of quite the lower 
middle class ; they belonged to the great stratum of society whose 
ignorance is as profound as their arguments aie loud, i’lt the 
uncomfortableness of it ! They can do no work on the Saturday 
—‘neither their manservant nor their maidseivant/— their shops 
are closed and their tools put aside. They lose a sixth part of 
the workmg time. The followers of this creed are as much 
separated fiom their fellows as the Jews. On the Sunday they 
may work if they please, but on that day all the world is at church 
or at play. Angela looked round again, Yes : the whole sixteen 
had upon their faces the look of piide, they were proud of being 
separated, it was a distmction, just as it is to be a Samantan. 
Who would not be one of the recipients, however few they be 
in number, of Tiuth P And what a giand thing, what an inspuit- 
ing thing it is to feel that some day or other, perhaps not to-day 
nor to-morrow, nor in one’s lifetime at all, the whole world will 
rally round the poor little obscure banner, and shout altogether, 
W)t^ voice of thunder, the battle-cry which now sounds no louder 
than a puny whistle-pipe ! Tet, on the whole, Angela felt it must 
be an uncomfortable creed, better to be one of the undistinguished 
crowd which flocks to the parish church and yearns not for any 
distinctions at all. Then the seimon ended and they sang another 
hymn— the collection in use was a volume punted in New York 
and compiled by the Committee of the Connection, so that there 
were, manifestly, congregations on the other side of the Atlantic 
hung in the same discomfort of separation, 

At the departuie of the people Rebekah hurried out first and 
waited in the doorway to greet Angela. 

‘ I knew you would come some day,’ she said, ‘ but oh 1 1 wish 
you had told me when you were coming, so that father might have 
given one of his doctrine sermons. What we had to-day was only 
one of the comfortable discourses to the professed members of the 
phurch which we all love so much. I am so sorry. Oh 1 he would 
convince you in ten minutes.’ 

‘But, Rebekah,’ said Angela, ‘I should be sorry to have seen 
your service otherwise than is usual Tell me, does the congie- 
gation of to-day represent all your strength p’ 

Rebekah coloured She could not deny that they were, 
numencally, a feeble folk, ‘ We rely,’ she said, ‘ on the strength 
of our caime; and some day— oh 1 some day— the world will rally 
round us. See, Miss Kennedy, here is father; when he has said 
good-bye to the people’— he was talking to the lady in sealskin— 
^he will come and speak to us.’ ’ 

‘ I suppose,’ said Angela, ‘ that this lady is a member of you: 
ohspel P ' 

‘ Yes,’ Rebekah whispered j ‘oh 1 they are quite rich people- 
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tHe only ricli people we km They life at Leytonstone; they 
made their money m the bookbmdmg, and are consistent Chris- 
tians. Father ’—for at this point Mr. Hermitage left his rich 
followers m the porch,— this is Miss Kennedy of whom you hare 
heard so much,’ 

Mr. Hermitage took her hand with a weary smile, and asked 
itebekah if Miss Kennedy would come home with her. 

They hved in a small house next door to the chapel. It was 
80 small that there was but one sitting room, and this was filled 
with books. 

‘Father likes to sit here,’ said Hebeksh, ‘by himself all day. 
He IS quite happy if he is let alone. Sometimes, however, he 
has to go to Leytonstone.’ 

‘Totherichpeople.f’ 

‘ lea.’ Eebekah looked troubled. ‘A minister must visit his 
fiock, you know , and if they were to leave us it would be bad 
for us, because the endowment is only a hundred and ten pounds 
a year, and out of that the church and the house have got to be 
kept in repair. However, a clergyman must not be dictated to, 
and I tell father he should go his own way and preach his own 
sermons. Whatever people say, Truth must not be hidden ^‘ay 
as if we were ashamed of it Hush 1 here he is ’ 

The good man welcomed Angela, and said some simple words 
of giatitude about her reception of lus daughter. He had a good 
face, but he wore an anxious expiession, as if something was 
always on his mmd. And he sighed when he sat down at his 
table. 

Angela stayed for half an hour, but the minister said nothing 
more to her, only when she rose to go he muimured with another 
heavy sigh, ‘ There’s an afternoon service at thiee.’ 

It IS quite impossible to say whether he mtended this announce- 
ment as an invitation to Angela, or whether it was a complamt, 
wrung fcm a heavy heart, of a trouble almost intolerable, 


CHAPTEB mm 

I kTA IMS nitBS8Ki.KS3, 

It happened on this very same Saturday that Lord Jocelyn, feeling 
a little low, and ciaving for speech with his waid, resolved that 
he would pay a personal visit to him in his own den, wheie, no 
doubt, he would find him gut with a fair white apion and crownid 
with brown paper, proudly standmg among a lot of his Mother 
woikinen— glorious fellows !— and up to his knees in shavings. 

It is easy to take a cab and tell the diiver to go to the Mile 
End Road; had Lord Jocelyn taken more prudent counsel with 
himself, he would have hidden him drive straight to Messenger’i 
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Brewery; but he got down where the Whitechapel Road end* 
and the Mile End Road begins, thinking that he would find hw 
way to the Brewery with the greatest ease. First, howefer, he 
asked the way of a lady with a basket on her arm ; it was, m fact, 
Mrs. Bormalack going a-marketing, and anaous about the price 
of greens; and he received a reply so minute, exact, and bewilder- 
ing, that he felt, as he plunged mto the labyiinthme streets of 
Stepney, like one who dives into the daik and devious ways of 
the catacombs. 

First of all, of course, he lost himself; but as the place was 
strange to him, and a strange place is always cunous, he walked 
along in gieat contentment. Nothmg remaikable m the streets 
and houses, unless, perhaps, the entire absence of anything to 
denote inequahty of wealth and position ; so that, he thought 
with satisfaction, the happy residents m Stepney all receive the 
same salaiies and make the same income, contribute the same 
amount to the tax collectors and pay the same rent, A beautiful 
continuity of sameness; a divme monotony realising paitially the 
dreams of the socialist. Presently he came upon a great building 
which seemed rapidly approaching completion, not a beautiful 
buil&ng, but solid, big, well propoitioned, and constructed of real 
red brick, and without the ‘Queen Anne’ conceits which mostly 
go with that material It was so large and so well built that it 
was evidently intended for some special purpose ; a purpose of 
magnitude and responsibility, requuing capital, not a factory, 
because the windows were large and evidently belonged to great 
halls, and there were none of the little windows m rows which 
factoiies must have in the nature of things : not a pnson, because 
prisons are parsimonious to a fault in the matter of external win- 
dows, nor a school— yet it might he a school, then— how should 
so gieat a school be built m Stepney? It might be a superior 
almshouse, or a union— yet this could hardly be. While Lord 
Jocelyn looked at the building, a working man lounged along, 
presumably an out-of-work working man, with his hands in his 
pockets and kicking stray stones m the road, which is a sign of 
the penmless pocket, because he who yet can boast the splendid 
shilling does not slouch as he goes, or hck stones in the road, but 
holds his head erect and anticipates with pleasure six half-pints 
m the immediate future. Lord Jocelyn asked that mdustrious 
idle, or idle industrious, if he knew the object of the budding. 
The man replied that he did not know the object of the buildmg; 
and to make it quite manifest that he really did not know, he put 
an adjective before the word ‘object,’ and another— that is, the 
same— before the word ‘ building.’ With that he passed upon his 
way, and Lord Jocelyn was left marvelbng at the sleijder resources 
of our language which makes one adjective do duty for so many 
qualifications. Presently he came suddenly upon Stepney Church, 
which IS a landmark or initial pomt, like the man on the chair m 
the maze of Hampton Court. Here he again asked his way, and 
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theD, after finding it and losing it again about six times more^ aid 
being generally treated with contumely for not knowing so simple 
a thing, he found himself actually at the gates of the Brewery, 
which he might have reached m fiye minutes had he gone the 
shortest way, 

^ So/ he said, ^ this is the property of that remarkably beautiful 
girl, Miss Messenger, who could wish to start better? She is 
young; she is charming, she is queenly, she is fabulously rich; 
she 18 clever, she is— ah! if only Harry had met her before he 
became an ass! ^ 

He passed the gate and entered the courtyard, at one side of 
which he saw a door on which was painted the woid ^Office.' 
The Brewery was conservative, what was now a hive of cleiks 
and writeia was known by the same name and stood upon the 
same spot as the little room built by itself in the open court m 
which King Messenger I , the inventor of the Entne, had trans- 
acted by himself, having no clerks at all, the whole business of 
the infant Biewery for his great invention. Lord Jocelyn pushed 
open the door and stood irresolute: looking about him, a clerk 
advanced and asked his business. Lord Jocelyn was the most 
polite and considerate of men ; he took off his hat humbly, 
and presented his card. 

4 am most sorry to give trouble,^ he said; came to 
gee — ’ 

‘Certainly, my lord.^ The cleik, having been introduced to 
Lord Davenant, was no longer afraid of tackling a title, however 
gland, and would have been pleased to show his familiaiity with 
the Great even to a Royal Highness ‘ Certainly, my lord , if 
your lordship will be so good as to write your lordship’s name 
m the visitors’ book, a guide shall take your lordship round the 
Breweiy immediately.’ 

‘ Thank you, I do not wish to see the Breweiy,’ said the visitor. 
‘I came to see a— a—a young man who, I believe, works m this 
establishment • his name is Go^Iett ’ 

‘Oh 1 ’ replied the cleik, taken aback, ‘Goslett! can any one/ 
he asked geneially of the room which he had just left, ‘ tell me 
whether there’s a man working here named Goslett ? ’ 

Josephus— for it was the juniors’ room— knew and indicated 
the place and the man. 

‘ If, my lord,’ said the clerk, loth to separate himself from 
nobility, ‘ your lordship will he good enough to follow me, I can 
take your lordship to the man your loidship wants Quite a com- 
mon man, my loid— quite. A joiner and carpenter. But if your 
lordship wants to see him — ^ 

He led Lord Jocelyn across the court, and left him at the door 
of Harry’s workshop. 

It was not a great room with benches, and piles of shavings, 
and a number of men, Not at all there were racks with tools, a 
bench, and a lathe ; there were pieces of furniture about waiting 
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repair, tlieie was an unfinished cabinet with delicate carved worit, 
winch Loid Jocelyn recognised at once as the handiwork of his 
boy , and the boy himself stood in the room, bs coat off and his 
cuffs turned up, contemplatmg the cabmet. It is one of the 
pnvileges of the trade, that it allows— nay, reijuires— a good deal 
of contemplation. Presently Harry turned his head and saw his 
guaidian standing in the doorway. He greeted him cheerfully and 
led him into the room, where he found a chair with four legs, and 
begged him to sit down and talk. 

‘You like It, Harry?’ 

Harry laughed ‘ Why not ? ’ he said. ‘ You see, I am in- 
dependent, practically. They pay me pretty well according to 
the work that comes in. Piam work, you see— joiner’s work.’ 

‘ Yes, yea, I see. But how long, my boy— how long P ’ 

' Well, sir, I cannot say. Why not all my life ? ’ 

Lord Juceljn groaned. 

‘ 1 admit,’ said Hairy, ‘ that if things were different I should 
have gone back to you long ago. But now I cannot, unless — ’ 

‘ Unless what ? ’ 

Unless the giil who keeps me here goes away herself or bids 
me^’ 

‘ Then you are really engaged to the dress— I mean, the young 
lady ? ’ 

‘ No, I am not. Nor has she shown the least sign of accepting 
me. Yet I am her devoted and humble servant ’ 

‘ Is she a witch— this woman ? Good heavens, Harry 1 Can 
you, who have associated with the most beautiful and best-bied 
women m the world, be so infatuated about a di’essmaker^ ’ 

It IS strange, is it not ** But it is true. The thought of her 
fills my mind day and night. I see her constantly. There is never 
one word of love but she knows already, without that word ’ 
‘Stiange indeed!’ repeated Lord Jocelyn, ‘but it will pass. 
You will awake, and find yourself ogam in your nght mind, 
Harry.’ 

He shook his head. 

• ‘ From this madness,’ he said, ‘ I shall never recover. For it 
is my life, whatever happens, I am her servant.’ 

‘It 13 incomprehensible,’ replied his guardian. ‘You weie 
always chivalrous in your ideas of women They aie unusual in 
young men of the present day, but they used to sit well upon you. 
Then, however, your ideal was a lady ’ 

‘ It IS a lady still,’ said the lover, ‘ and yet a dressmaker. How 
this can be I do not know . but it is. In the old days men became 
the servants of ladies. I know, now, what a good custom it was, 
and how salutary to the men Petit Jehan da Samtrd.in his early 
days had the best of all possible trammg ’ 

‘ But if Petit Jehan had hved at Stepney — ’ 

‘ Then there is another thing The life here is useful.’ 

‘You now tinker chairs and get paid a shilling an hour. 
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Formerly you made dainty carved woit-boxes, and fans, and pretty 
tliiEga for ladieS; and got paid by their thanks, Which la the more 
useful life P’ 

^ It is not the work I am thinMng of, It m tie ? . • h yon 
remember what I said the last time I saw you f * 

^Perfectly, About your fellow-creatures, was it not? My 
dear Harry, it seems to me as if our fellow-men get on rery well 
in their own way, without our inteiference/ 

^ Yes: that is to say— no; they are all getting on as badly as 
possible. And somehow I want, before I go away, to find out 
what it IS they want— they don’t know— and how they should set 
about getting it, if it is to be got, as I think it is. You will not 
think me a pug, sir?’ 

^ You will never be a prig, Harry, under any circumstances, 
Does, then, the lady of your worship approve of this— this study 
of humanity?’ 

^ Peifectly. If this lady did not approve of it, I should not be 
engaged upon it’ 

4larry, will you take me to see this goddess of Stepney 
Green ? It is there, I believe, that she resides ? ’ . 

^ Yes, I would rather not— yet’ The young man besitatecfor 
a moment. ‘ Miss Kennedy thinks I have always been a working 
man. I would not undeceive her yet I would lather she did not 
how that I have given up— for her sake— such a man as you, and 
such companionship as yours,’ 

He held out both hia hands to his guardian, and his eyes fox 
a moment were dm. Lord Jocelyn made no reply for a moment 
Then he cleared his throat and said he mast go, and asked Harry 
rather piteously if he could do nothing for him at all, and made 
sluwij tor the door. The cleik who had received the distinguished 
visitor was standing at the door of the office waiting tor another 
glimpse of the noble and illiistiious personaa:e Piesently he came 
back and reported that his loiJship had ciossed tbe yard on the 
arm of the young man called Goslett, and that on parting with 
iiim he had shaken him by the hand and called him ^ my boy’ 
Whereat many marvelled, and the thing was a stumbling-block, 
but Josephus said it was not at all unusual for members of his 
family to be singled out by the Great for high positions of trust, 
that his own father had been chuichwaiden of Stepney, and he 
was a far-off cousin of Miss Messengei’s, and that he could himself 
nave been by this time superintendent of his Sunday school if it 
had not been for his mislortunes. Presently the thing was told 
to the Chief Accountant, who told it to the Chief Brewer; and if 
there had been a Chief Baker, one knows not what would have 
happened. 

Lord Jocelyn walked slowly away in the direction of Stepney 
Green. She lived there, did she ^ Oh I and her name was Jiiss 
Kennedy, Ah ^ and a man by crlling upon her might see her. 
Very good, He would call He would say that he wai the 
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piatdian of Hairy, and that he took a warm inteiest in him, and 
that the boy was pming away (which was not true), and that he 
called to know if Miss Kennedy, as a Kend, could dmne the 
cause (which was crafty). Quite a little domestic drama he made 
ap m ms own mind, which would hare done beautifully had it 
not been completely shattered by the surprising things which 
happened, as will immediately be seen 

Presently he amved at Stepney Gieen, and stopped to look 
shout him. A quiet, George-the-Third-looking place, with many 
good and solid houses, and a narrow stiip of garden running 
down the middle. In which of these houses did Miss Kennedy 
dwell P 

There came along the asphalte walk an old, old man; he was 
feeble, and tottered as he went; he wore a black silk stock and a 
buttoned-up frock-coat , his face was wrinkled and cieased. It 
was, in fact, Mr. Maliphant going, rather late, because he had 
fallen asleep by the fire, to protect the property Lord Jocelyn 
asked him politely if he would tell him where Miss Kennedy 
lived. 

, The patriarch looked up, laughed joyously, and shook his head, 
Tli^n he said something, inaudi%, but his lips moved. And then, 
pointing to a large house on the nght, be said aloud,— 

‘ Caroline Coppin’s house it was She that mairied Seigeant 
Goslett. Mr. Messenger, whose grandmother was a Coppin and a 
good old Whiterhapel family, had the deeds My memory is not 
60 good as usual this mornmg, young man, or I could tell you who 
had the house before Oarolme’s father. But I think it was old 
Mr Messenger, because the young man who died the other day, 
and was only a year or two older than I, was born heie himself.' 
Then he went on his way laughing and wagging his head. 

‘ That is a wonderful old man,’ said Lord Jocelyn. ‘ Caroline 
Coppin’s house • that is Harry’s mothers house. Pity she couldn’t 
keep it for her son. The Sergeant was a thulty man, too. Here 
is another native. Let us try him ’ 

This time it was Daniel Fagg, and m one of his despondent 
moods, because none of the promised pioofs had amved 

‘Can you tell me, sir,’ asked Lord Jocelyn, ‘where Miss 
Kennedy lives P’ 

The ‘native,’ who had sandy hair and a grey beard and 
immense sandy eyebrows, turned upon him fiercely, skkinga long 
finger in his face as if it was a sword. 

‘ Mind you,’ he growled, ‘ Miss Kennedy’s the only man among 
you. Talk of your scholars! Gar! Jealousy and envy! But 
I’ve remembered her. Posterity shall know her when tk head 
of the Egyptian department is dead and forgotten. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Lord Jocelyn, as the man left him. ‘ I am 
Bkely to be forwarded at this rate ’ 

He tried auam. 
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The eyents of the last few weeks were preying upon his aiifll 
He thouiiht contmually of handcuffs and prisons; he was neivous 
and agitated. 

But he replied courteously, and pointed out the house. 

‘ Ah 1 ’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘ that is the house which an old man 
whom I have just asked said was Caroline Coppin’s,’ 

‘ Old man '' What old man ^ ’ Mr Bunker turned pale. It 
seemed as if the atmosphere itself was full of dangers. ‘’Ouse 
was whose P That 'ouse, air, is mine— miue, do you hear? ’ 

Loid Jocelyn described the old man. In lact, he was yet 
within sight 

‘ I know him,’ said Mr. Bunker. ‘ He’s mad, that old man- 
ally with age Nobody minds him. That 'ouse, ar, is mine.’ 

‘Oh* and you’— for Lord Jocelyn now recollected him— 
‘ are Mr. Bunker, are you f Do you not remember me ? Think, 
man.’ 

Mr Bunker thought his hardest; but if you do not remember 
a man, you might aaVell stand on your head as begin to think. 

‘Twenty years ago,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘I took away your 
nephew, who has now come hack here ’ • 

‘You did—you did,' cned Bunker, eagerly. ‘Ah! ar, 4hy 
did you let him come back here? A bad business, a bad busi- 
ness I ’ 

‘ I came to see him to-day, perhaps to ask him why he stays 
here.’ 

‘Take him away again, sir. Don’t let him stay. Rocks ahead, 
sir!’ Mr. Bunker put up his hands in warning. ‘When I see 
youth going to capsize on virtue, it makes my blood, as a Christian 
man, to euidle. Take him away.’ 

‘Certainly. It does you gieat credit, Mr. Bunker, as a 
Christian man, because cuidled blood must be unpleasant But— 
what locks f” 

‘ A rock. One rock, a woman. In that ’ouse, sir, she lives 
Her name is Miss Kennedy That is what she calls herself Shels 
a dies.^maker by trade, she eays, and a captivator of foolish young 
men by natuie Don’t go anigh her. She may captivate you! 
Darnel Fagg made her an offer of marriage, and he’s sixty. He 
confessed it to me. She tried it on with me, hut a man of 
principles is proof. The conjurer wanted to marry her, My 
nephew, Dick Coppin, is a fool about her,’ 

‘ She must be a very remarkable woman,’ said Lord Jocelyn. 

‘As for that boy, Hany Goslett’— Bunker uttered the name 
with an obvious effort— ‘he’s farther gone than all the rest put 
together. If it wasn’t for her, he would go hack to where he 
came from’ . 

‘ Ah ! and where is that ** ’ 

Don’t you know, then ? You, the man who took him awav ? 
Don’t you toow where he c"'ie t.cmP Was it somethmg veiy 
bad r ’ 
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There to a look of eager malignity about the man’s face , he 
wanted to hear something kd about hts nephew 

Lord Jocelyn encouraged him. 

‘Perhaps I know, perhaps I do not.’ 

‘A disgraceful story, no doubt/ said Bunker, with a pleased 
imile, ‘I dreaded the worst when I saw him with his white 
nands and his sneerin’ fleenn’ ways. I thought of Newgate and 
gaol-birds; I did indeed, at once. Oh, prophetic soul! Well, 
now we know the worst ; and you had better take him away before 
all the world hows it. I shan’t talk, of course.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Bunker. And about this Miss Kennedy— 
is there anything against her, except that the men fall in love with 
her?’ 

‘ There is plenty against her that would astonish you. But I’m 
not the man to take away a woman’s chaiacter. If all seciets 
were hown we should find what a viper we’ve been cherishing. 
At the end of her year out she goes of my ’ouse Bag and bagg-ige, 
she goes. And wheiever she goes that boy ’ll go alter her, unless 
you prevent it.’ 

; ‘ Thank you again, Mr. Bunker. Good morning.’ 

‘Angela, just returned from her chapel, was sitting at the 
window of the workroom m her usual place. She looked out 
upon the green now and again. Presently she saw Mr Maliphant 
creep slowly along the pavement, and obsened that he stopped 
and spoke to a gentleman then she saw Daniel Fagg swinging 
his arms and gesticulating as he rehearsed to himself the stuiy of 
his wiongs, and he stopped and spoke to the same man , then she 
saw Mr. Bunker walking moodily on his way . and he stopped too, 
and conveised with the stranger Then he turned, and she saw his 
face. It was Lord Jocelyn Le Breton, and he was walking with 
intention towards her own door. 

She divined the truth in a moment He was coming to see 
‘the dressmaker ’ who had bewitched his boy 

She whispered to Nelly that a gentleman was coming to see 
her who must be shown upstairs , she took refuge in the iawing- 
roora, which was happily empty, and she awaited him with a 
heating heart 

She heard his footsteps on the stairs. The door opened. She 
rose to meet him. 

‘ You heie, Miss Messenger ? This is indeed a surprise.’ 

‘No, Lord Jocelyn,’ she replied, confused, yet trying to speak 
confidently. ‘ In this house, if you please, I am not Miss Messen- 
ger, I am Miss Kennedy, the— the — ' Now she remembeied 
exactly what her next words would mean to him, and she blushed 
Tjoleatlj. ‘lam— the— thedjessnuker/ 
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CHAPTER XXXTX. 

IHBICll EilPT BOY, 

A KAir of ths world at forty-five seldom feels surprised at any* 
fimg, unless indeed, like Moliere, he encounters virtue in un« 
expected quarters, This, however, was a thing so extraordinary 
that Lord Jocelyn gasped. 

‘ Pardon me, Miss Messenger,’ he said, recovering himself, ‘ 1 
was so totally unprepared for this— this discovery,’ 

‘Now that you have made it, Lord Jocelyn, may I ask you 
most earnestly to reveal it to no one f I mean, no m at all.’ 

‘ I understand peifectly Yea, Miss Messenger, I will keep 
your secret, since it is a secret. I will tell it to nose. But 1 would 
ask a favour in return, if I may,’ 

‘What is that?’ 

‘ Take me further into your confidence. Let me know why you 
have done this most wonderful thing. I hope I am not lm^^ 
tinent in asking this of you.’ 

‘ Not impertinent, certamly. And the thing must seem strange 
to you. And after what you told me some time ago about—’ she 
hesitated a moment, and then turned her clear brown eyes straight 
upon his face—' about your ward, perhaps some explanation is due 
to you.' 

‘ Thank you beforehand. 

‘First, however, call me Miss Kennedy here, pray— pray do 
no forget that there is no Miss Messenger nearer than Portman 
Squaie.’ 

‘I will try to remember.’ 

‘I came here,’ she went on, ‘last July, having a certain pirn, 
pose and a certain problem in my mind, I have remained heie 
ever smce, working at that problem. It is not nearly worked out 
yet, nor do I think that m the longest life it could be worked out. 
It 18 a most wondeiful problem. For one thing leads to another, 
and great schemes rise out of small, and there are hundreds of 
plans springing out of one— if I could only carry them out’ 

‘ To assist you in carrying them out, you have secured the » 
vices of my ward, I learn.’ 

‘ Yes ; he has been very good to me.’ 

‘I have never,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘been greatly tempted In 
the direction of philanthropy. But pray go on.’ 

‘ The first thmg I came to estabhsh was an association of dress- 
makers, myself bemg one. That is very simple. I have started 
them with a house free of rent, and the necessary furniture— 
which I know is wrong, because it mtroduces an unfair advantage— 
and we divide all the money in certam proportions. That is on* 
fcmg.’ 
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‘But, my dear young lady, could you not have done this fron 
Portman Square?’ 

‘ I could, but not so well. To live here as a workwoman among 
other workwomen is, at least, to avoid the danger of being flattered, 
deceived, and paid court to, I was a most insignificant person 
when I came. I am now so far advanced that a great many em- 
ployers of women’s labour cordially detest me, and would hke to 
see my association ruined,’ 

‘ Oh 1 Lord Jocelyn ! ’ she went on, after a pause, ‘ you do not 
know, you cannot know, the dreadful dangers which a nch woman 
has to encounter. If I had come here in my own name, I should 
have been besieged by eveiy plausible rogue who could catch my 
ear for half an hour. I should have had all the clergy round 
me imploring help for their schools and their churches; I should 
have nad every unmanied curate making love to me , I should 
have paid ten times as much as anybody else ; and, worse than all, 
I should not have made a single fiiend. My sympathies, when- 
ever I read the parable, are always with Dives, because he must 
have been so flattered and worshipped before his pude became 
nitolerable,’ 

‘I see. All this you escaped by your assumption of the fa’se 
imme.’ 

■ ‘ Yes. I am one of themselves, one of the people , I have got 

my girls together: I have made them understand my project: 
they have become my fast and faithful friends: the better to 
inspire confidence, I even sheltered myself behind myself. I said 
Miss Messenger was interested in our success : she sends us orders : 
I went to the West End with things made up for her. Thanks 
mainly to her, we are flouiishmg: we work for shorter houis and 
for greater pay than other girls: I could aheady double my staff 
if I could only, which I shall soon, double the work. We have 
recreation, too, and we dine together, and in the evening we have 
smgmg and dancing. My gu-ls have never before known any 
happiness , now they have learned the happiness of quiet, at least, 
with a little of the cultuie, and some of the things which make 
rich people happy. Oh 1 would you have me go away and leave 
them, when I have taught them things of which they never 
dreamed before P Should I send them back to the squalid house 
and the bare pittance again ? Stay and take your luncheon with 
us when we dine, and ask yomself whether it would not be better 
for me to hve here altogether— never to go back to the West End 
at all— than to go away and desert my girls ? ’ 

She was agitated because she spoke from her heart. She went 
on without waitng for any reply:— 

‘ If you knew the joyless hves, the hopeless days of these giils, 
if you could see their workrooms, if you knew what is meant by 
their long hours and their insufficient food, you would not wonder 
at my staying here ; you would cry shame upon the rich woman 
so selfish as to spend her substance in idle folhes when she High} 
have spent it upon her unfortunate sistem’ 
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‘I think,’ said Loid Jocelyn, ‘that you are a very nohle girl.’ 

‘Then there is another scheme of mine, a project so gieat 
and geneious— nay, I am not singing my own praises, helieve me 
—that I can new get it outot my mind. This project, Lord 
Jocelp, is due to your ward ’ 

‘Harry was always an ingenious youth. But pray tell me 
what It IS.’ 

‘I cannot,’ she replied, ‘when I put the project into words, 
they seem cold and feeble. They do not express the gieatness 
of it. They would not rouse your enthusiasm. I could not 
make you understand m any degree the great hopes I have of this 
enteiprise.’ 

‘And it 13 Harry’s invention'” 

‘Yes— his. All I have done has been to find the money to 
cairy it out.’ 

‘ That is a good part of any enterprise, however.’ 

At this point a bell rang 

‘That IS the fiist bell,’ said Angela. ‘Now they lay down 
their work and scamper about— at least the younger ones 
do— for ten minutes befoie dinner. Come with me to tlje 
dimng-room.’ _ _ ^ 

Presently the giils came trooping in, fifteen or so, with bright 
eyes and healthy cheeks. Some of them were pretty , one, Loid 
Jocelyn thought, of a pecuharly graceful and dehcate type, 
though too fiagile in appearance: this was Nelly Sorensen. She 
looked more fragile than usual to-day, and there were black lines 
under her lustrous eyes. Another, whom Miss Kennedy called 
Rebekah, was good-looking in a different way, being sturdy, rosy- 
cheeked, and downright in her manner. Anothei, who would 
otherwise have been qmte common m appeal ance, was made beau- 
tiful— almost— by the patient look which had followed years of 
suffermg, she was a ciipple. all their faces durmg the last few 
months had changed for the better: not one among them all bore 
the expression which is desciibed by the significant woids ‘bold’ 
and ‘common.’ Six months of daily drill and practice in good 
manners had abolished that look at any rate. 

The dinner was perfectly plain and simple, consisting of a piece 
of meat with plenty of vegetables and bread, and nothing else at 
all. But the meat was good and well cooked, and the service was 
on fair white linen, Moreover, Lord Jocelyn, sitting down in 
this strange company, observed that the girls behaved with great 
propriety. Soon after they began, the door opened and a man 
came in. It was one of those to whom Lord Jocelyn had spoken 
on the green, the man with the bushy sandy eyebrows. He took 
a seat at the table and began to eat his food ravenously. Once he 
pushed his plate away as if in a temper, and looked up as if he 
was going to complain Then the girl they called Rebekah— she 
came to dmner on Saturdays, so as to have the same advantages as 
the test, though she did ijo work on that day— held up a forefinger 
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sad slock it at him, and he relapsed into silence, He was the 
on'y one who behaved badly, and hliss Kennedy made as if she 
had not seen. 

During the dmner the prls talked freely among themselves 
without any of the giggling and whispermg which in some nicies 
is considered good manners, they all treated lliss Kennedy with 
great respect, though she was only one workwoman among the 
rest. let there was a great difference, and the girls knew it, 
next to her on her left sat the pretty girl whom she called Nelly. 

When dinner was over, because it was Saturday there was no 
more work. Some of the girls went mto the drawmg-room to 
rest for an hour and read: Eebekah went home again to attend 
the afternoon service : some went into the garden, although it was 
December, and began to play lawn tennis on the asphalts ; the 
man with the eyebrows got up and glared moodily around fiom 
under those shaggy eyehiows, and then vanished. Angela and 
Lord Jocelyn remamed alone. 

‘ You have seen us,’ she said , * what do you think of us f ' 

‘ I have nothing to say. And I do not know what to think.’ 

your ward is our right hand. We women want a man to 
work for us always. It is his business, and his pleasure too, to 
help us amuse ourselves. He finds diveisions, he invents all kinds 
ot things for us. Just now he is airanging tableaux and plays 
for Christmas’ 

‘Is It— 18 it- oh • Miss— Kennedy— 13 it fnr the girls only f ’ 

‘That 18 dangerous ground,’ she replied, but not seveiely. 
‘ Do you thmk we had better discuss the subject from that point 
cf view ? ’ 

‘ Poor boy I ’ said Lord Jocelyn. ‘ It is the point of view from 
which I must regard it.’ 

She blushed again, and her beautiful eyes giew hmpid. 

‘Do you think,’ she said, speaking low— ‘do you think 1 
do not feel for him f Yet there is a cause- a sentiment pe^ 
baps. The time is not quite come. Lord Jocelyn, be patient 
with me 1 ’ 

• ‘ You will take pity on him P ’ 

‘ Oh I ’—she took the hand he offered her. ‘If I can make 
him happy — ’ 

‘ If not,’ rephed Lord Jocelyn, kissing her hand, ‘ he would he 
the most ungiateful dog in all the world. If not, he deserves to 
get nothing but a shilling an hour for the miserable balance of his 
days. A shilling? No: let him go hack to histenpence. My 
dear young lady, you have made me, at all events, the happiest 
of men ! No, do not fear • neither hy woid nor look shall Harry 
—shall any one— bow what you have been so very, very good, 
90 generous, and so thoughtful as to tell me.’ 

‘He loves me for myself,’ she murmured. ‘He does not 
know that I am nch, Thmk of that, and think of the teirihle 
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makes love to her. Now I can never, never douM his honesfy. 
For my sake he has given up sc much ; for my sake— mine— oh I 
why aie men so good to women f ’ 

‘ No,' smd Lord Jocelyn, ‘ Ask what men can ever do that 
they should be rewarded with the love and trust of such a woman 
asyoul’ 

That is indeed a difficult question, seeing in what words the 
virtuous woman has been descnbed by one who writes as if he 
ought to have known, As a pendant to the picture ’tis pity, 'tk 
great pity, that we have not the Eulogy of the Virtuous Man, 
But there never were any, perhaps. 

Lord Jocelyn stayed with Angela all the afternoon, They 
talked of many things* of Harry’s boyhood; of his gentle and 
ready ways, of his many good qualities; and of Angela herself, 
her hopes and ambitions , and of their hfe at Bormalack’s, And 
Angela told Lord Jocelp about protigh, the claimants to the 
Davenant peerage, with the history of the ‘Eoag in Gram,’ Satm> 
day Davenant, and Lord Jocelyn promised to call upon them, _ 

It was five o’clock when she seat him away, with permission 
to come again. Now this, Lord Jocelyn felt, as he came itway, 
was the most satisfactory, nay, the most delightful day he had 
ever spent. 

That lucky rascal, Harry! To think of this tremendous 
stroke of fortune 1 To tall in love with the richest heiress in 
England: to have that passion returned, to be about to marry 
the most charming, the most beautiful, the sweetest woman that 
had ever been made ' Happy, thnce happy boy ! What wonder, 
now, that he found tmkeiing chairs, m company, so to speak, with 
that mcomparable woman, better than the soft divans of his club 
or the dinners and dances of society? What had he, Lord 
Jocelyn, to offer the lad, in compaiison with the dehghts of this 
stiange cad ehsrming courtship ? 


CHAPTER XL. 

EWEEI NSIXL 


Ik every love story there is always, though it u not always told, 
a secondary plot, the history of the man or woman who might 
have been left happy but for the wedding bells which peal for 
somebody else and end the tale. When these rmg out, the hopes 
and dreams of some one else, for whom they do not ring, turn at 
last to dust and ashes. We are diavnng near the church, we 
shall soon hear those bells. Let us spare a moment to speak of 
tins tale untold, this dream of the morning doomed to disappoint* 
ment ^ 

It is only the dream of a foolish girl : she was young mid 
ignorant: she was brought up in # school of hardshiv 'mil tha 
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fcne when a gradons My came to rescue her. She had ei- 
perienced, outside the haven of rest where her father was safely 
sheltered, only the buffets of a hard and cruel world, filled with 
greedy taskmasters who exacted the uttermost farthing in work, 
and paid the humblest farthmg for reward. More than this, she 
knew, and her father knew, that when his time came for eichang- 
bg that haven for the cemetery, she would have to fight the hard 
battle alone, being almost a fnendless girl, too shrinking and 
timid to stand up for herself. Therefore, after her rescue, at first 
she was in the Seventh Heaven ; nor did her gratitude and love 
towards her rescuer ever know any abatement But there came 
a time when gratitude was called upon to contend with another 
feelmg. 

From the very first Harry’s carriage towards Nelly was marked 
by sympathetic interest and brotherly affection. He really re- 
gaided this pretty creature, with her soft and winning ways, as a 
girl whom he could call by her Chnstian name, and treat as one 
treats a sweet and charming child. She was clever at learning— 
nobody, not even Mias Kennedy, danced better : she was docile : 
she was sweet-tempered, and slow to say or think evil, She pos- 
sessed naturally, Harry thought— but then he forgot that her 
father had commanded an East Indiaman— a refinement of 
thought and manner far above the other giils, she caught readily 
the tone of her patron , she became in a few weeks, this young 
diessmaker, the faithful effigies of a lady under the instruction of 
Miss Kennedy, whom she watched and studied day by day. It 
was unfortunate that Harry contmued to treat her as a child, 
because she was already a woman. 

Presently she began to think of him, to watoh for him, to note 
hie manner towards herself. 

Then she began to compare and to watch his manner towards 
Miss Kennedy. 

Then she began to wonder if he was paybg attention to Miss 
Kennedy, if they were engaged, if they had an understanding. 

. She could find none. Miss Kennedy was always friendly to- 
wards him, but never more. He was always at her call, her 
faithful servant, like the rest of them, but no more. 

Remember that the respect and worship with which she re- 
garded Miss Kennedy were unbounded. But Harry she did not 
regard as on the same level. No one was good enough for Miss 
Kennedy. And Harry, clever and bnght and good as he seemed, 
was not too good for herselfi 

They were a great deal together. All Nelly’s evenings were 
spent m the drawing-room, Harry was there every night; they 
read together, they talked and danced and sang together. And 
though the young man said no smgle word of love, he was 
always thoughtful for her, in ways that she had never experienced 
before. Below a certain level men are not thoughtful for women. 
The cheapeners of women’s labour at the i^st End are not by any 
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means thoughtful towards them. No one had ever considered 
Nelly at all, except her father. 

Need one say more f Need one explain how tender flowers 
of hope sprang up m this gill’s heart and became her secret joy ? 

This made her watchful, eyen jealous. And when a change 
came in Miss Zennedy’s manner— it was after her first talk with 
Lord Jocelyn— when Nelly saw her colour heighten and her eyes 
grow brighter when Harry appeared, a dreadful pain seized upon 
her, and she knew, without a word being spoken, that all was 
oyer for her. For what was she compared with this gloaous 
woman, beautiful as the day, sweet as a rose in June, full of ac- 
complishments? How could any man regard her beside Miss 
Kennedy f How could any man think of any other woman when 
such a goddess had smiled upon him ? 

In some stories, a girl who has to beat down and crush the 
young blossoms of loye, goes through a great yariety of perform- 
ances, always in the same order. The despair of loye demands 
that this Older shall be followed. She theretore turns white , she 
throws herself on her bed, and weeps by heiself, and miseiably 
owns that she loyes him, she tells the transparent fib tq'her 
sister or mother; she has receiyed a blow from which she wiE 
neyer recoyer, if she is religious it brings her neaier Heayen; 
—all this we hsye read oyer and oyer agmn. Poor little Nelly 
knew nothing about her grander sisters in misfortune , she knew 
nothing of what is due to self-respect under similar circumstances; 
she only perceived that she had been foolish, and tried to show as 
if that was not so. It was a make-bebeve of rather a sorry kind. 
When she was alone she reproached heiself; when she was with 
Miss Kennedy she reproached herself , when she was with Hairy 
she reproached herself, Always herself to blame, no one else, and 
the immediate result was that her gieat limpid eyes were su^ 
rounded by daik rings, and her cheeks grew thin. 

Perhaps theie is no misfortune more common among women, 
especially among women of the better class, than that of disap- 
pointed hope. Girls who aie haid-woiked m shops have no time, 
as a rule, to think of love at all, love, like other gracious influ- 
ences, does not come in their way. It is when leisure is arrived 
at, with sufficiency of food and comfort of shelter and good 
clothing, that love begins To most of Angela’s girls, flar'y 
Goslett was a creature lar above their hopes or thoughts, it was 
pleasant to dance with him, to hear him play, to hear him talk, 
but he did not belong to them, it was not for nothing that their 
brothers called him Gentleman Jack , they were, m fact, ‘common ’ 
girls, although Angela by the quiet and steady force oi example 
was mtroducing such mnovations in the dressing of the hair, the 
carnage of tbs person, and the style of garments, that they were 
rapidly becoming uncommon girls , but they occupied a position 
lower than that of Nelly, who was the daughter of a ship's 
taptain now in the asylum, or of Rebekah, who was the dsughtat 
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of a mimstoT and had the key to all Truth To Nelly, therefoie, 
there came for a brief space this dream of love, it lasted, indeed, 
So brief a space, it had such slender foundations of reality, that, 
when it vanished, she ought to have let it go without a sigh, 
and have soon felt as if it never had come to her at aU. This is 
difficult of accomplishment, even for women of strong nerves and 
good physique , but Nelly tried it, and partially succeeded, That 
13, no one knew her secret except Angela, who divined it, having 
special reason for this insight, and Eebekah, who perhaps had 
also her own reasons , but she was a self-contamed woman, who 
kept her own secret. 

‘ She cannot,’ said Eebekah, watching Angela and Harry, who 
were walking together on the Green— 'she cannot marry anybody 
else It IS impossible’ 

‘But why," said Nelly— ‘why do they not tell us, if they are 
to be maiiiadp’ 

‘There aie many things,’ said Eebekah, ‘which Miss Kennedy 
does not tell us. She has never told us who she is, or where she 
came from, or how she gets command of money: or how she 
knows Mbs Messenger • or what she was before she came to us. 
Because, Nelly, you may be sure of one thing: that Miss 
Kennedy is a lady bom and bred, Not that I want to know more 
than she chooses to tell and I am as certain of her goodness as 
I am certain of anything . and what this place will do for the 
gills if it succeeds no one can tell Miss Kennedy will tell us 
peihaps, some day, why she has come among us, pretending to be 
a dressmaker ’ 

‘ Oh I ’ said Nelly. ‘ What a thing for us that she did pre- 
tend ! And oh, Eebekah, what a thing it would be— if she were 
to leave off pretending ! But she would never desert us— never.’ 

‘ No, she never would.’ 

Eebekah continued to watch them, 

‘ You see, Nelly, if she is a lady, he is a gentleman,’ Nelly 
blushed, and then blushed again for very shame at having blushed 
at all, ‘ Some gentlemen, I am told, take delight m tuining girls’ 
heads, He doesn’t do that. Has he ever said a word to you that 
he shouldn’t?’ 

‘ No,’ said Nelly. ‘ Never.’ 

‘ Well, and he hasn’t to me : though as for you, he goes about 
iaymg everywhere that you are the prettiest giil in Stepney, next 
to Miss Kennedy . and as for me and the rest, he has always been 
like a brother, and a good deal better than most brothers aie to 
their sisters. Being a gentleman, I mean, he is no match for you 
sad me who are real woikgirls : and there is nobody m the parish 
except Miss Kennedy for him.’ 

‘ Yet he works for money,’ 

‘ So does she. My dear, I don’t understand it : I never could 
understand it. Perhaps, some day, we shall know what it ail 
neim There they are making believe— they go on m&lang 
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believe and pretending, and they aeem to enjoy it Then they 
walk about together and play in words with each other, one 
pretending not to understand, and so on. Miss Kennedy says, 
"But then I speak from hearsay, for I am only a dressmaker;* 
and he says, “ So I read, because, of course, a cabinet-maker can 
know nothing of these things.” Mr. Bunker, who ought to be 
made to learn the Epistle of St. James by heart, says dreadful 
things of both of them: and one his own nephew. But what does 
he know? Nothing.’ 

‘But, Eebekah, Mr. Goslett cannot be a very great gentle- 
man if he is Mr. Bunker’s nephew. His father was a Sergeant in 
the Army.’ 

‘He IS a gentleman by education and training. Well, soma 
day we shall learn more. Meantime, I for one am contented that 
they should marry— are you, Nelly ? ’ 

‘I too,’ she replied, ‘am contented if it vrill make Miss Ken- 
nedy happy.’ 

‘He 18 not convinced of the Truth,’ said Eebekah, making her 
little sectarian reservation, ‘but any woman who would want a 
better husband must be a fool As for vou and me, now, after 
knowing those two, it will be best for us never to marry, rather 
than to marry one of the drmking, tobacco-smohng workmen who 
would have us.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Nelly, ‘ much best. I shall never marry anybody.’ 

Certainly, it was not likely that more young gentlemen would 
come their way. One Sunday evening, the girl, being alone with 
Miss Kennedy, took courage and daied to speak to her. In fact, it 
was Angela nerself who began the talk. 

‘ Let us talk, Nelly,’ she began , ‘ we are quite alone. Tell me, 
my dear, what is on your nmd.’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Nelly. 

‘ Yes, there is something. Tell me what it is ’ 

‘ Oh, Miss Kennedy, I cannot tell you. It would be rudeness 


‘ There can he no rudeness, Nelly, between you and me. Tell 
me what you are thinking.’ 

Angela knew already what was in her mind, but after the 
fashion of her sex she dissembled. The brutality of Truth among 
lie male sex is sometimes very pamfuL And yet we are so proud 
—some of us— of our earnest attachment to Truth. 

‘ Oh, Miss Kennedy, can you not see that he is suffering?’ 

‘Nelly !’ but she was not displeased, 

‘He is getting thmner : he does not laugh as be used to : and 
he does not dance as much as he did. Oh, Miss Kennedy, can you 
not take pity on him?’ 

_ ‘ Nelly, 7 on have not told me whom you mean. Nay’— as, 
vrith a sudden change of tone, she threw her arms about Nelly’s 
neck, and Mssed her-' nay, I know very well whom you mean, 
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have Dot offended you F’ 

‘No, you haye not offended me. But, Nelly, answer me one 
Question ; answer it truthfully. I)o you— from your own heart- 
wish me to take pity on him r ’ 

Nelly answered frankly and truthfully. 

‘Yes; hecause how can I wish anything hut what will make 
you happy P Oh ! how can any of us help wishing that ? And 
he is the only man who can make you happy. And he loves 
you.’ 

‘ You want him to love me— for my sake— for my own sake. 
Nelly, dear child, you humble me.’ 

But Nelly did not understand. She had secretly offeied up 
her humhle sacrifice— her pair of tuitle-doves— and she knew not 
that her secret was known. 

‘ She loves him herself,’ Angela was thmking, ‘ and she gives 
him up for my sake.’ 

‘ He IS not,’ Nelly went on, as if she could by auy woids of 
hers persuade Angela— ‘he is not like any of the common work- 
men ; see how he walks, and how mdependent he is and he talks 
like a gentleman; and he can do all the things that gentlemen 
learn to do. Who is there, among us all, that hs could look at— 
except you P’ 

‘Nelly, ... do not make me vain.’ 

‘As for you. Miss Kennedy, there is no man fit for you in all 
the world. You call youiself a dressmaker, but we know better. 
Oh ! you are a lady, My father says so. He used to have great 
ladies sometimes on hoard' his ship he says that never was any one 
like you for talk and manner. Oh, we don’t a'ik your secret, if 
you have one Only some of us— not I for one— are afraid that 
some day you vnll go away, and never come back to us again, 
What should we do then P ’ 

‘ My dear, I shall not desert you.’ 

‘And if you marry him, you will remain with us. A lady 
should marry a gentleman, I know— she could not marry any 
common man. But you are— so you tell us— only a diessmaker , 
and he is— he says— only a cabinet-maker. And Dick Coppm 
says that though he can use a lathe, he knows nothing at all 
about the trade, not even how they talk, nor anything about 
them. If you two have secrets, Miss Kennedy, tell them to each 
other’ 

‘My secrets, if I have any, are very simple, Nelly; and very 
soon you shall know them : and as for his, I know them already.’ 

Angela was silent awhile, thinking over this thmg. Thea 
she kissed the girl, and whispered— 

‘ Patience yet a little while, dear Nelly. Patience, and I wiH 
do— perhaps— whet you desire.’ 

‘Father,’ said Nelly later on that night, as they sat togeiha 
by the fire— ‘ father, I spoke to Miss Kennedy to-nght,’ 
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^ What did you speak to her about my dear P 
*I told her that we knew-- you, and I— that she is a 
whateTer she may pretend/ 

^ That IS quite true, Nelly/ 

* And I said that Mr. Qoslett is a gentleman, whatever h may 
pretend/ 

^That may he true, even though he is not a gentleman bomi 
But that ’ 8 a very diSerent thing, my dear/ 

^Why is it different?’ 

^Because there are many ladies who go about among poor 
people, but no gentlemen, unless it’s the clergymen Ladies seem 
to like it: they do it, however hard the work, for nothing , and 
all because it is their duty and an imitation of the Lori Some of 
them go out nursing. I have told you how I took them out to 
Scutari • some of them go, not a bit afraid, into the foul courts, 
and iSnd out the worst cieatures m the world and help them : 
many of them give up their whole lives for the poor and miser- 
able. My dear, there is nothing that a good woman will shrink 
from ; no misery, no den of wickedness— nothing. Sometimes I 
think Miss Kennedy must be one of those women. Yes: she’s 
got a little money, and she has come here to work, in her own 
way, among the people here/ 

^And Mr. Goslett, father ?’ 

^Men don’t do what women do. There may be something in 
what Mr Bunker says, that he has reasons of his own for coming 
here and hiding himself,’ 

^Oh, father, you don’t mean itl And Ms own uncle, too, to 
say such a thing!’ 

‘ Yes, his own uncle. Mr. Goslett certainly does belong to 
the place. Though why Bunker should bear him so much malice 
is more than I can tell ’ 

^ And— father— there is another reason why he should stay 
here. Nelly blushed and laughed meriily, 

‘ What IS that, my dear f ’ 

Nelly kissed him and laughed again. 

^ It 18 your time for a pipe. Let me fill it for you. And the 
Sunday ration ; here it is— and here is a light. Oh, father— to be 
a sailor so long, and to have no eyes in your head ! ’ 

^ What I ’ He understood now, ^ You mean Miss Kennedy ! 
Nell, my dear, forgive me. I was thinking that perhaps you — 

^ No, father,’ she replied, hurriedly, ^ That could never be, I 
want nothing but to stay on here with you and Miss Kennedy, 
who has been so good to us that we can never— never— thank h(^r 
enough— nor can we wish her too much joy. But please never, 
never say that again ’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

Captain Sorensen took a book from the table, It was tliat 
book which so many people have constantly m their mouths, and 
pi it never seems to get into their hearts ; the book which u m 
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seldom read and so much commented upon He turned it otsi 
till he found a ceitain passage beginning, ‘Who can find a 
Tirtuous woman ? ^ He read this right through to the end ; one 
passage—* She atretcheth out her hand unto the poor yea, she 
reacheth forth her hands unto the needy “he read twice, and 
the last line—* Let her own works praise her m the gates —he 
read three times. 

* My dear,’ he concluded, * to pleasuie MiSs Kennedy you wojid 
do more than give up a lover: ay, and With a cheerful hiuil’ 


CHAPTER XLL 

EOrnG-FIOET. 

*Li:t us keep Christmas/ said Angela, *with something like 
original treatment. We will not dance, because we do that 
nearly every night ’ 

'* Let us,’ said Harry, * dress up and act’ 

W^tweie they toactP That he would find for them. How 
were they to dress r That they weie to find for themselves The 
feature of the Christmas festival was, they were to be mummers, 
and that there was to he mummicking, and, of course, there 
would be a little feasting, and perhaps a little singing 

* We must have just such a programme/ said Angela to her 
master of ceremonies, *as if you were preparing it for the Palace 
of Might’ 

* This is the only Palace of Delight,’ said Harry, * that we shall 
ever see. For my own pait I desire no other ’ 

*But, you know, we are going to have another one, much 
larger than this little place. Have you forgotten all your proj^its ^ ’ 

Harry laughed: it was strange how persistently Kennedy 
returned to the subject again and again, how seriously she talked 
about it, how she dwelt upon it 

' *W^e must have/ she continued, 'sports which will co«*t 
nothing, with dresses which we can make for ouiselves, Of 
course we must have guests to witness them,' 

* Guests cost money,’ said Harry ' But, of course, m a Palace 
of Delight money must not be considered. That would be treason 
to your principles ’ 

* We shall not give our guests anything except the cold rs- 
mams of the Christmas dinner. And as for champagne, we can 
make our own with a few lemons and a little sugar. Do not forbid 
US to invite an audience/ 

Fortunately, a present which ariived from their* patron, 
Messenger, the day before Chnstmas Day, enabled them to gne 
their guests a substantial supper at no coat whatever The pie^ent 
took form of seveial Um,.ers, tu Mibs 

r 
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with a note from the donor conveying her love to the girla and 
he^t wishes for the next year, when she hoped to make their 
acquaintance The hampers contained turkeys, sausages, ducks, 
geese, hams, tongues, and the like. 

Meantime Harry, as stage manager and dramatist, had devised 
the tahleaux, and the girls between them devised the dresses from 
a book of costumes Christmas Day, as everybody remembers, fell 
last year on a Sunday. This gave the girls the whole of Saturday 
afternoon and evemng with Monday morning for the conversion of 
the trying-on room into the stage and tne show-room for the 
audience. But the rehearsals took a fortnight, for some of the 
girls were stupid and some were shy, though all were willing to 
learn, and Harry was patient. Besides, there was the chance of 
wearing the most beautiful dresses, and no one was left out: in 
the allegory, a pastoral invented by their manager, there was a 
part for every one. 

The gift of Miss Messenger made it possible to have two sets 
of guests , one set consisting of the girls’ female relations, and a 
few piivate friends of Miss Kennedy’s who hved and suffered m 
the neighbourhood, for the Christmas dinner, held on Monday; 
and the other set was carefully chosen from a long list for the 
select audience in the evening. Among them were Dick and hie 
friend the ex-Ohartist cobbler, and a few leading spirits of the 
Advanced Club. They wanted an audience who would read 
between the lines. 

The twenty-sixth day of last December was, m the neighbouN 
hood of Stepney, dull and overcast; it promised to be a day of 
rebuke for all quiet folk, because it was a general holiday, one of 
those four teriible days when the people flock m droves to favourite 
haunts if it is in the summer, or hang about public-houses if it is 
winter, when m the evening the air is hideous with the shouts 
of those who roll about the pavements; a day when even Comus 
and his rabble rout are fain to go home for fear of being hustled 
and evilly treated by the holiday-makers of famous London town; 
a day when the peaceful and the pious, the temperate and the 
timid, stay at homa But to Angela it was a gieat day, sweet 
and precious— to use the language of ancient Puntan and modem 
prig— because it was the flrst attempt towards the realisation of 
her great dream; because her girls on this night for the first time 
showed the fruits of her tiainmg in the way they played their 
parts, their quiet beating and their new refinement. After the 
performances of this evemng she looked forward with confidence 
to her palace. 

The day began, then, at half-past one, with the big dinner. All 
the girls could brm^ their mothers, sisters, and female lelations 
generally, wh'o were informed that Miss Messenger, the mystenous 
person who interfered perpetually, like a goddess out of a machine, 
with some new gift, or some device for th«ir advantage, was the 
■dvei of the feast. 
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It was a good and ample Chnstmas dinner, served in the long 
workroom by Angela and the guls themselves. There were the 
turkeys of the hamper, roasted with sausages, and roast beef and 
toast fowls and roast goose and roast pork, with an immense sup- 
ply of the vegetables dear to London people, and after this fiist 
course there were plum puddmgs and mince pies. Messenger’s 
t*8, with the stout so much lecommended by Bunker, Sowed 
freely, and after the dinner there was handed to each a glass of 
port, None but women and children— no boy over eight being 
allowed— were present at the feast; and when it was over most 
cf the women got up and went away, not without some little talk 
with Angela, and some present in kind from the benevolent Miss 
Messenger. Then they cleared all away and set out the tables 
again, with the same provisions, for the supper of the evening, at 
which there would be hungry men. 

All the afternoon they spent in completing their arrangements, 
The guests began to arrive at five. The music was supplied by 
Angela herself, who did not act, with Captain Sorensen and Harry. 
The piano was brought downstairs, and stood m the hall outside 
the trying-on room. 

The peiformance was to commence at siv, but everybody had 
come long before half-past five. At a quarter to sis the little 
orchestia began to play the old English tunes dear to pantomimes. 

At the ringing of a bell the music changed to a low monotonous 
plaint, and the cuitain slowly rose on a tableau. 

There was a large, bare, empty room, its sole furniture was a 
table and three chairs ; in one comer was a pile of shavings ; upon 
them sat crouching, with her knees drawn up, the pale and worn 
figure of a girl; beside her were the crutches which showed that 
she was a cripple ; her white cheek was wasted and hollow; her 
chin was thrust forward as if she was in suffenng almost in- 
tolerable, During the tableau she moved not, save to swing 
slowly backwards and forwards upon the shavings which formed 
her bed. 

On the table— for it was night— was a candle in a ginger-bpo' 
bottle, and two gills sat at the table working hard, then needles 
were running a race with starvation; their clothes were in rags, 
their hair was gatheied np in careless knots; their cheeks wise 
pale ; they were pinched and cold and feeble with hunger and 
privation 

Said one of the women present, ‘Twopence an hour they aw 
make. Poor things ! poor things 1 ’ 

‘ Dick,’ whispered the cobbler, ‘ you make a note of it ; I guess 
what’s coming.’ 

The spectators shivered with sympa%. They_knew so vc41 
ifhatit meant: some of them had themselves dwelt amid theie 
garrets of misery and Buffenng. 

Then voices were heard outade in the street singing. 

They were the waits, and they sang the joyful hymns c! 

r i ' 
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Cliiistmas. When the working girls heard the singing, they paid 
no heed whatever, plying the needle fast and funoudy , and the 
girl in the shavings paid no heed, slowly swinging to and fro in 
br pam and hunger. At the sight of this callous contempt, this 
disregard of the mvitation to rejoice, as if there was neither hope 
nor joy for such as themselves, with only a mad desire to work 
for something to stay the dieadful pains of hunger, some of the 
women among the spectators wept aloud. 

Then the waits went away, and there was silence again. 

Then one of the giils— it was Nelly— stopped, and leaned hack 
in her chair with her hand to her heart: the work fell from her 
lap upon the floor, she sprang to her feet, threw up her hands, 
and fell m a lifeless heap upon the floor. The other girl went on 
with her sewing, and the cripple went on swinging bacliMaids 
and forwaids For they were all three so mberahle, that the 
misery of one could no more touch the other two 

The curtam dropped. The tableau represented, of course, 
the girls who woik for an employer. 

After five minutes it rose agam. There were the same giils 
and others ; they were sittmg at work in a cheerful and w'dll- 
furnished room, they were talhng and laughing. The clock 
struck SIX, and they laid aside the work, pushed back the table, 
and advanced to the front, smging all together Their faces weie 
bnght and happy, they were well dressed ; they looked well fed , 
there was no trouble among them at all; they chattered hke 
sin^g-birds, they ran and played. 

Then Oaptam Sorensen came in with his fiddle, and first he 
played a merry tune, at the sound of which the girls caught each 
other by the waist, and fell to dancing the old Greek ring Then 
he played a quadrille, and they danced that simple figure, and 
as if they liked it; and then he played a waltz, and they whirled 
round and round 

This was the labour of giils for themselves Everybody under- 
stood perfectly what was meant without the waste of woids 
Some of the mothers present wiped their eyes, and told then 
neighbours that this was no play-acting, but the sweet aud 
blessed truth , and that the joy was leal, because the girls were 
workmg for themselves, and there were no naggmgs, no fines, no 
temper, no bullymg, no long hours 

Aftei this there was a conceit, which seemed a falling off in 
point of excitement. But it was pretty. Captain Sorensen played 
some rattlmg sea ditties ; then Miss Kennedy and Mr. Goslett 
played a duet ; then the girls sang a madiigal in parts, so that it 
was wonderful to hear them, thinking how ignoiant they wore six 
months beforp Then Miss Kennedy played a solo, and then the 
girls sang another song. By what magic, by what mystery, were 
girls so transfoimed I* Then the audience talked together, and 
whispered that it was all the doing of that one girl— Miss Ken- 
nedy— who was believed by eveiybody to be a lady bora and biod. 
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[rat pretended to be a dressmalrer. Sbe it was who got the girls 
together, gave them the house, found work for them, arranged the 
time and the duties, and paid them week by week for shorter 
hours, better wages, It was she who persuaded them to spend 
their evenings with her instead of trapesing about the streets 
getting into mischief; it was she who taught them the singing 
and all manner of pretty things; and they were not spoiled by it, 
except that they would have nothmg more to say to the rough 
lads and shopboys who had formerly paid them rude court and 
jested with them on Stepney Green Uppish they certainly were ; 
what mother would find fault with a girl for holding up her head 
and respecting herself? And as for manners, why, no one could 
tell what a difference there was. 

The Chartist looked on with a little suspicion at first, which 
gradually changed to the livehest satisfaction, 

‘Dick,’ he whispered to his friend and disciple, ‘I am sure 
that if the working men like, they may find the swells their real 
friends. See, now we’ve got all the power: they can’t take it 
from us, very good, then, who are the men we should suspect? 
Why, those who’ve Mt to pay the wages— the manufacturers and 
such Not the swells. Make a note of that, Dick. It may be 
the best card you’ve got to play. A thousand places such as this 
—planted all about England, started at first by a swell— why, 
man, the working classes would have not only all the power, but 
all the money. Oh, if I were ten years younger I What are they 
going to do next?’ 

The next thing they did pleased the women, but the men did 
not seem to care much about it, and the Chartist went on develop- 
ing the new idea to Dick, who diank it all in, seeing that here, 
indeed, was a practical and attractive idea, even though it meant 
a new departure. But the preacher of a new doctrine has 
generally a better chance than one who only hammers away at an 
old one. 

The stage showed one figure. A beautiful girl, her hair 
bound in a fillet, clad in Greek dress, simple, flowmg, graceful, 
stood upon a low pedestal. She was intended— it was none other 
than Nelly— to represent woman dressed as she should be. One 
after the other there advanced upon the stage, and stood beside 
this statue, women dressed as women ought not to be • there they 
were, the hideous fashions of generations; the pinched waists, 
monstrous hats, high peaks, hoops, and crinohnes, hair piled up, 
hair stuffed out, gigot sleeves, high waists, tight skirts, beading 
walk, boots with high heels— an endless array. 

When Nelly got down from her pedestal and the show was 
over, Barry advanced to the front and made a httie speech. He 
remmded his hearers that the Association was only six months 
old , he begged them to consider what was its position now To 
be sure, the girls had been started, and that, he said, was tbs 
groat difficulty; but, the start once made and prejudice removed, 
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thj found themselves with work to do, and weie now p^^isg 
them own way and doing well , before Long they would be able to 
take in more hands ; it was not all work with them, but there was 
plenty of play, as they knew. Meantime the girls invited every- 
pdy to have supper with them, and after supper there would be a 
'Utle dance. 

They stayed to supper, and they appreciated the gift of Miss 
Messenger, then they had the little dance— Dick Ooppin now 
taking his part without shame. While the dancing went on, tho 
Chaitist sat in a corner of the room and talked with Angela, 
When he went away, his heart— which was large and generous- 
burned within him, and he had visions of a time when the voices 
of the poor shall not be raised against the rich, nor the minds of 
the rich hardened against the poor. Perhaps he came uncon- 
sciously neaier to Chustiamty, this man who was a scotler and an 
unbeliever, that night than he had ever hefoie. To have faith in 
the future forms, indeed, a laiger part of the Chiistian religion 
than some of us ever reabse. And to believe in a single 
woman is one step, however small, towards beheiing m the 
Divine Man, 


on.iPTEE xin. 

HOI JosEPinrs, btji AKoimst. 

The attractions of a yard peopled with ghosts, discontented 
figure-heads, and an old man, aie great at fiist, but not likely to he 
lasting if one does not personally see or converse with the ghosts, 
end il the old man becomes monotonous. We expect too much of 
old men, Consideiing their years we think them recollections 
must be wonderful, One says, ‘ Good heavens ' Methuselah must 
recollect William the Conqueior, and Ehng John, and Sir John 
FalstafF, to say nothing of the battle of Wateiloo ! ’ As a 
matter of fact, Methuselah generally remembers nothing except 
that where Cheapside now stands was once a green field. As for 
Shakespeare, and Coleridge, and Charles Lamb, he knows nothing 
whatever about them. You see, it he had taken so much in- 
terest in life as to care about things going on, he would very soon, 
like his contemporanes, have worn out the machine, and would be 
lying, like them, in the grassy enclosure. 

Harry continued to go to the carver’s yard for some time, but 
nothing moie was to be learnt from him. He knew the family 
History, however, by this time, pretty well, The Coppins of 
Stepney, like all middle-class families, had experienced many ups 
and downs. -They had been churchwardens, they bad been 
bankrupts, they had practised many trades, and once there was 
a Coppin who died leaving houses— twelve houses— three apiece 
to his children— a mentoiioua Coppm, Where were those houses 
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now? Abboibedlv the omnworons Uncle Bunkei And how Unci? 
Bunker got those belonging to Caroline Ccppin could not now be 
ascertained, except trom Uncle Bunker himself. Everywhere 
there aie scrapers and scatterers, the sciapeis are few, and the 
loatterers are many. By what scatterer or what process of 
scattering did Caroline lose her houses P 

Meantime, Earn did not feel himself obliged to hold his 
tongue upon the subject; and everybody knew, before Iona:, that 
something was going on likely to be piejudicial to Mr, Bunker. 
People whispered that Bunker was going to be caught out ; tins 
rumour lent to the unwilling agent some of the interest which 
attaches to a criminal. Some went so far as to say that they had 
always suspected him because he was so ostentatious in his honesty; 
and this is a safe thing to say, because any person may be reason- 
ably suspected ; and if we did not suspect all the woild, why the 
machinery of bolts and bais, keys and patent safes ? But it is the 
wise man who suspects the right person, and it is the justly proud 
man who strikes an attitude and says, ‘What did I cell youP’ 
As yet, however, the suspicions were vague. Bunker, for his 
part, though not generally a thm-skiuned man, easily peicened 
that there was a change in the way he was received and regarded, 
people looked at him with marked mterest m the streets, they 
turned their heads and looked after him ; they talked about him 
as he approached; they smiled with meaning, Josephus Coppia 
met him one day, ana asked him why he would not tell his 
nephew how he obtamed those three houses, and what considera- 
tion he gave for them. He began, especially of an evening, over 
brandy-and-water, to make up mentally, over and over again, his 
own case, so that it might be presented at the right moment abso- 
lutely perfect and without a flaw, a paragon among cases Hia 
nephew, whom he now regarded with a loathing almost lethal, 
was impudent enough to go about saymg that he had got those 
houses milawfully, was he ? Very good , he would have such 
law as 18 to be had in England for the humiliation, punishment, 
stamping out, and ruining of that nephew , ay, if it cost him five 
hundred pounds, he would. He should like to make his case 
public ; he was not afraid, not a bit , let all the woild know : the 
more the story was known, the more would his coutemporaiiea 
admire his beautiful and exemplary virtue, patience, and modera- 
tion. There were, he said, with the smile of benevolence and the 
blush of modesty which so well become the good man, transac- 
tions, money transactions, between himself and his sistei-in-law, 
especially after her marna^e with a man who was a secret 
scatterer. These money matters had been partly squared by the 
transfer of the houses, which he took in part payment, the rest 
he forgave when Carolme died, and when, which showed his own 
goodness in an electnc hght, he took over the boy to bring him 
up to some honest trade, though he was a beggar. Where were 
the proofs of these transactions? Unfortunately they were aS 
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destroyed by fire some years since, alter having been carefully 
preserved, and docketed, and endorsed, as is the duty of every 
careful man of business. 

Now, by dint of repeating this precious story over and ovei 
again, the worthy man came to believe it entirely, and to believe 
that other people would believe it as well. It seemed, in fact, so 
like the truth, that it would deceive even experts, and pass for 
that priceless article At the tme when Caroline died, and the 
boy went to stay with him, no one asked any questions, because 
it seemed nobody’s business to inquire into the interests of the 
child. After the boy was taken away it gradually became known 
among the surviving members of the family that the houses had 
lone before, owing to the pioflurate extravagance of the Sergeant 
—as careful a man as ever marched— passed into the hands of 
Bunker, who now had all the Coppin houses Everything was 
clean forgotten by this time And the boy must needs turn up 
again, asking questions. A young villain I A serpent! But he 
should be paid out. 

A very singular accident prevented the Spaying out’ quite in 
the sense intended by Mr Bunker. It happened in this way. 

One day when Miss Messenger’s cabinet-maker and joiner-in- 
ordinary, having little or nothing to do, was wandenng about the 
Brewery looking about him lazily watching the process of beer- 
making on a large and extensive scale, and exchanging the com- 
pliments of the season, which was near the new year, with the 
workmen, it happened that he passed the room in which Josephus 
had sat for forty years among the juniors The door stood open, 
and he looked in, as he had often done before, to nod a friendly 
salutation to his C'/usin. There Josephus sat, with grey hair, an 
eldeily man among hoys, mechanically ticking off entries among 
the lids His place was in the warm cornel near the fire, beside 
him stood a lai^e and massive safe, the same safe out Df which 
during an absence of thiee minutes the countiy notes had been so 
mysteriously stolen 

The story, of course, was well known. Josephus’s version of 
the thing was also well known, everybody, fmther, knew that 
unt>! the mystery of that robbery was cleared up, Josepuus would 
reniain a junior on thirty shillings a week, lastly, everybody, 
witli the kindliness of heart common to our glorious humanity, 
firmly believed that Josepnus had really cribbed those notes, but 
bad been afraid to present them, and so dropped them into the 
fire or down a dram. It is truly remarkable to observe how 
deeply we respect, adore, and venerate virtue, insomuch that v e 
jdl go about pretending to be virtuous; yet how little we believe 
in the virtue of each other 1 It is also remaikable to reflect upon 
the extensive fields still open to the moralist after all these years 
of preaching and exhorting 

Now as Harry looked mto the room, his eye fell upon the 
and a cunous thmg occurred. The fragment of a cerUm 
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ktter from Bob Coppin, m wbicb he sent a message by his friend 
to his cousin, Squaretoes Josephus, qmte suddenly and un- 
expectedly returned to his memory. Further, the words assumed 
a meaning. 

‘Josephus,’ he said, stepping into the office, ‘lend me a piece 
of paper and a pencil. Thank you.’ 

fie wrote down the words, exactly as he recollected them, half 
destroyed by the teanng of the letter. 

.... ‘Josephus, my cousin, that he will . . nd the safe the 
bundle .... for a lark Josephus is a Squaretoes. I hate a 
man who won’t drink. He will ... . if he looks there.’ 

When he had written these woids down he read them over 
again, while the lads looked on with curiosity and some resent- 
ment. Cabinet-makers and jomers hare no business to swagger 
about the office of young gentlemen who are cleiks in breweries, 
as if it were their own place. It is an mnoyation, a levelling ol 
rank. 

‘Josephus,’ Harry whispered, ‘you remember your cousin. Bob 
Coppin P’ 

.‘Yes, but these are office hours; conversation is not allowed 
in the jumors’ room ’ 

He spoke as if he was still a boy, as indeed he was, having 
been coniined to the society of boys, and havmg drawn the pay of 
a boy for so many years. 

‘ Never mind rules. Tell me all about Bob.’ 

‘He was a dnnker and a spendthrift. That’s enough about 
him.’ Josephus spoke in a whisper, being anxious not to discuss 
the family disgrace among his tellow-clerto. 

‘ Gooi Were you a fiiend as well as a cousin of his f ’ 

‘No, I never was I was respectable— in those days— and 
desirous of getting my character high for steadiness. I went to 
evening lectures, and taught in the Wesleyan Sunday schools. Of 
course, when the notes were stolen it was no use trying any more 
for character, that was gone a young man suspected of stealing 
fourteen thousand pounds can’t get any charactei at all So I 
gave up attending the evening lectures, and left off teaching m 
the school and going to church and everything’ 

‘You were a great fool, Josephus You ought to have gone 
on and fought it out Now, then, on the day that you lost the 
monev had you seen Bob ? Do you lemember P ’ 

‘ That day P ’ the unlucky junior replied. ‘ I remember every 
hour as plain as if it was to-day. Yes, I saw Bob. He came ‘•o 
the office half an hour before I lost the notes; he wanted me to 
go out with him in the evening— I forget where— some gardens 
and dancing and prodigalities. I refused to go. In the evening I 
saw him again, and he did nothmg but laugh while I was in 
misery. It seemed cruel, and the mure I suffered tlie louder ha 
lacghed.’ 

‘ bid you never see Bob agam f ’ 
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‘No; he went away to sea, and he came home and went away 
again. But somehow I noTer saw him. It is twenty years now 
since he went away last, and was never heard of, nor hi.<f ship, 
So of course he’s dead long ago But what does it matter about 
Bob ? And these are oice hours, and there will really be things 
said if we go on talhmg. Do go away.’ 

Harry obeyed and left him, But he went straight to the oiSce 
of the Chief Accountant, and requested an interview. The Chief 
Accountant sent word that he could communicate his business 
through one of the clerks. Harry replied that his business was 
of a nature which could not be communicated by a clerk, that it 
was very seiious and important business, which must be imparted 
to the ckef alone; and that he would wait his convenience in the 
outer office. Presently he was ushered mto the presence of the 
great man. 

‘ This is very extraordinary,’ said the official. ‘ What can your 
business be which is so important that it must not be entrusted to 
the clerks P Now come to the pomt, young man. My time is 
valuable.’ 

‘I want you to authorise me to make a little examinatinn'in 
the junior clerks’ room.’ 

‘ What examination ? And why P ’ 

Harry gave him the fragment of the letter, and explained 
where he found it. 

‘I understand nothing. What do you learn &om this frag- 
ment P’ 

‘There is no date,’ said Harry, ‘but that matters very little. 
You will observe that it clearly refers to my cousm, Josephus 
Coppin.’ 

‘ That seems evident. Josephus is not a common name.’ 

‘You know my cousin’s version of the loss of those notes P’ 

‘ Certainly , he said they must have been stolen duiiug the two 
f.r thiee minutes that he was out of the room.’ 

‘ Yes. Now—’ Harry wrote a few words to ill up the broken 
sentences of the letter— ‘read that, sir.’ 

‘ Good heavens ! ’ 

‘My cousm tells me too,' he went on, ‘that this fellow, Bob 
Coppin, was in the office half an hour before the notes were 
missed : why, very likely he was at the time hanging about the 
place: and that m the evemng when his cousin was m an agony 
of distress, Boh was laughing as if the whole thing was a joke.’ 

‘ Upon my word,’ said the Chief, ‘ it seems plausible.’ 

‘We can tiy the thing at once,’ said Hariy. ‘But I should 
ike you to be present when we do.’ 

‘Undoubtedly I will be present. Come, let us go at once. 
By the way, you are the young man recommended by Miss Mes- 
senger, are you not P ’ 

‘ Yes , not that I have the honour of knowing Miss Messenger 
personally.’ 
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Tie Chief Accountant laughed. Cabinet-makers and jomers 
do not generally know young ladies of position. But this was 
such a remarkably cheeky young workman. 

They took with them four stout fellows from those who toss 
about the casks of beer, The safe was one of the larger kind, 
standmg three feet six inches high on a strong wooden box v/ith 
an open fiont. It was in the comer next to Josephus’s seat : be- 
tween the back of the safe and the wall was a space of an inch 
or so. 

‘I must trouble you xo change your seat,’ said the Chief 
Accountant to Josephus. ‘ We are about to move this safe.’ 

Josephus rose, and the men presently with mighty efforts 
lugged the great heavy thing a foot or two from its place. 

‘ Will you look, sir F ’ asked Harry. ‘ It there is anythmg 
there I should like you, who know the whole story to find it.’ 

The Chief stooped over the safe and looked behind it Every- 
body now was aware that somethmg wa5 going to happen, and 
though pens continued to be dipped into inkstands with zeal, and 
heads to be bent over desks witn the devotion which always seizes 
a junior clerk in presence of his chief, all eyes were furtively 
turned to Josephus’s comer. 

‘There is a bundle of papers,’ he said. ‘Thank you,’ Harry 
picked them up and placed them in his hands. 

The only person who paid no heed to the proceedings was the 
one most concerned. 

The Chief Accountant received them' a rolled bundle, not a 
fisd-up parcel, and covered mch deep with black dust Ha 
opened it and glanced at the contents. Then a strange and un- 
accountable look came into his eyes as he handed them to 
Josephus. 

‘Will you oblige me, Mr. Coppin,’ he said, ‘by examining thc'''e 
papers?’ 

It was the first time that the title of Mr. had been bestowed 
upon Josephus dunng all the years of his long servitude. He was 
troubled by it; and he could not understand the expression m his 
chief’s eyes : and when he turned to Hairy for an explanation, he 
met eyes in which the same sympathy and pity were expressed: 
when he turned to the boys, his fellow-cleiks, he was struck by 
their faces of wondering expectation. 

What was going to happen ? 

Recovering his piesence of mind, he held out the dusty papors 
and shook the dust off them. 

Then he began slowly to obey orders and to examine them. 

Suddenly he began to turn them over with fierce eagerness. 
His eyes flashed ; he gasped. 

‘ dome, Josephus,’ said his cousin, taMng his arm; ‘gently, 
gently. What are they— these papers ? ’ 

The man laughed— an hysterical laugh. 

‘They are— ha! ha! — they are— ha! ha! hs!’ EIo did not 
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finisli because his voice failed him, but he dropped into a chair 
with his head in his hands. 

‘ Thej are country bank notes, and other papers,’ said Harry, 
taking them from his cousin’s hands. He had interpreted the 
missing words rightly. 

The Chief looked round the room. ‘Young men,’ he said 
solemnly, ‘ a wonderful thing has happened After many years of 
undeserved suspicion and unmerited punishment, Mr. Coppin’s 
character is cleaied at last. We cannot restore to him the years 
he has lost, but we can lejoice that his mnocence is established.’ 

‘ Come, Jesepbus,’ said Harry, ‘ bear your good fortune as 
you have borne the bad. Rouse yourself.’ 

The senior junior clerk hfted his head and looked around. His 
cheeks were white : his eyes were filled with tears i his bps were 
trembling. 

‘ Take your cousin home,’ said the Chief to Harry, ‘ and then 
come back to my office.’ 

Harry led Josephus, unresisting, home to the Boarding-house. 

‘ We have had a shock, Mrs. Bormalack. Nothing to be 
alarmed about, quite the contrary. The bank notes have been 
found after all these years, and my cousin has earned his promotion 
and recovered his character. Give him some brandy-and-water 
and make him he down for a bit.’ For the man was dazed. He 
could not understand as yet what had happened. 

Harry placed him m the aim-chair and left him to the care of 
the landlady. Then he went back to the Brewery. 

The Chief Brewer was with the Chief Accountant, and they 
were talking over what was best to be done They said very kind 
things about inielligence, without which good fortune and lucky 
finds are wasted , and they piomised to lepresent Harry’s conduct 
in a proper light to Miss Messenger, who would be immediately 
communicated with And Josephus would at once receive a very 
substantial addition to his pay, a better position, and more re- 
sponsible work 

‘ May I suggest, gentlemen,’ said Harry, ‘that a man who is 
fifty-five, and has all his life been doing the simple work of a> 
junior, may not be found equal to more responsible work ? ’ 

‘That may be the case.’ 

‘ My cousm, when the misfortune happened, left off faking any 
interest in things. I believe he has never opened a book or learned 
anything in all these years.’ 

‘ Well, we shall see.’ A workman was not to be taken into 
counsel. ‘ There is, however, something here which seems to con- 
cern yourself. Your mother was one Carolme Coppm, was she not?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then these papers, which were depoated by some persons 
unknown with Mr Messenger, most likely for greater care, and 
placed m the safe by him, belong to you, and I hope will prove 
value to you.’ 
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Harry took tkem without much interest, and came away. 

In the evening Josephus held a reception All his contem* 
pcraries in the Brewery, the men who entered with himself, all 
those who had passed over his head, all those vnth whom he had 
been a junior in the Biewery, called to congratulate him At the 
moment he felt as if this univeisal sympathy fully made up for all 
his suffeiin^ of the past. Nor was it until the morning that he 
partly perceived the truth, that no amount of sympathy would re- 
store his vanished youth and give him what he had lost, But he 
will never quite understand this ; and he looked upon himself as 
having begun again from the pomt where he stopped. When the 
reception was over and the last man gone, he began to talk about 
his future. 

‘ I shall g;o on again with the evening course/ he said, ‘just 
where I left it off. I remember we wei e having Monday for book- 
keeping by single and double entry, Tuesday for French, Thursday 
for authmetic-we weie in mued fractions,— and Friday for 
Euclid. Then I shall take up my class at the Sunday school again, 
and I shall become a full Church member of the Wesleyan Con- 
nfction. For though myfather was once chuichwaidenatStepney 
Church, I always favoured the Wesleyans myselt.’ 

He talked as if he was a boy again, with all his life before 
him, and, indeed, at the moment he thought he was, 


CIIAPTEE XLIIL 
OH, iir PBOPHEiio sora! 

Habet thought nothing about the papers which were found among 
the notes that evenmg, because he was wholly engaged in the 
contemplation of a man who had suddenly gone back thirty-five 
years in his life. The grey hairs, thin at the top and gone at the 
temples, were not, it is true, replaced by the cuily brown locks of 
youth, though one thinks that Josephus must always have been a 
stiaight-haiied young man But it was remitikabfe to hear that 
man of fifty-fave talking a.s it the years had lolled backwaids, and 
be could take up the thread of life wheie he had dropped it so 
long ago. He spoke of his evenmg lectures and his Sunday school 
with the enthusiasm of a boy. He would study— woik of that 
sort always paid: he would piepare his lessons for the school 
beforehand, and stand well with the supenntendent: it was good 
fur men in busmess offices, he said, to have a good character with 
the supenntendent. Above all, he would leain French and book- 
keeping, with mensuration, gauging, and astronomy,* at the Beau- 
mont Institute. All these things would come m useful, some tim* 
or the other, at the Breweiy , besides, it helps a man to be con- 
flderi'd studious m h» habits He beuune, m fact, m uudgmatioa 
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« young man once more. And because in the old days when h« 
had a chaiacter to earn, he did not smoke tobacco, so now he fur- 
got that former solace of the day, his evening pipe. 

‘ The Brewery,’ he said, ‘ is a splendid thing to get into. Yoa 
can nse you may become— ah! even Chief Accountant: you 
may look forward to draw over a thousand a year at the Brewery, 
if you are steady and well conducted, and get a good name. It is 
not every one, mind you, gets the chance of such a service. And 
once in, always in. That’s the pride of the Brewery. No turning 
out • there you stay, with your salary always rising, till you die.’ 

In the morning, the exultation of spirits was exchanged for a 
cosresponding depression. Josephus went to the Biewery, know- 
mg that he should sit on that old seat of his no longer. 

He went to look at it : the wooden stool was worn black : the 
desk was worn black * he knew every cut and scratch m the lid 
at which he had written so many years. There were all the books 
at which he had woiked so long not haid work, nor woik requinng 
thought, but simple entenng and tickmgoff of names, which a man 
can do mechanically— on summer afternoons, with the window 
open and an occasional bee buzzing in from Hainault Forest, afld 
the sweet smell of the vats and the drowsy rollmg of the ma- 
chinery— one can do the work half asleep and never make any 
mistake. Now he would have to undertake some different kind of 
woik, more responsible work he would have to order and direct : 
he would have a chair mstead of a stool, and a table instead of a 
desk So th it he began to wish that he had m the old days gone 
farther in his studies— but he was always slow at learning— before 
the accident happened , and to wonder if anything at all remained 
of the knowledge he had then pmnfully acquired, after all these 
years 

As a matter of fact, nothing remained. Josephus had become 
perfectly, delightfully, inconceivably stupid. He had forgotten 
evei] thing, and could now learn no new thing. Pending the 
decision ol Hiss Messenger, to whom the case was referred, they 
tried him with all sorts of simple work-coirespondence, an8we^ 
mg letters, any of the thmgs which require a little intelligence.' 
Josephus could do nothing fie s.at like a helpless boy and looked 
at the documents Then they let him alone, and for a while h« 
came every day, sat all day long, half asleep, and did nothing, and 
was much less happy than when he had been kept at work from 
nine o’clock in the morning till six o’clock at night. 

When Harry remembered the paclret of papers placed in his 
hand, which was on the following morning, he lead them. And 
the effect of bs reading was that he did not go to woik that 
morning at all. 

He was nbt a lawyer, and the principal paper was a legal 
bstrument, the meanmg of which it took him some little time to 
make out. 

' Bum— hum— um— why can’t they write pkb English P “I 
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to my said trustees John Skelton and Benjamin Bunker the 
three freehold houses aa follows that called number twentj-nina 
on Stepney Green forty-five m Beaumont Square and twenty-three 
in Redman’s Row upon trust to apply the rents and income of the 
same as in their absolute discretion they may think fit for the 
maintenance education and benefit of the said Caroline until she 
be twenty-one years old or until she marry and to invest from time 
to time the accumulations of such rents and income as is heremto- 
fore provided and to apply the same when invested in all respects 
as I direct concerning the last above-mentioned premises And 
when the said Carolme shall attiun the age of twenty-one or shall 
marry I direct my said trustees to pay to her the said rents and 
income and the income of the accumulation of the same if any 
during her life by four equal quarterly payments for her sole and 
separate use free from the debts and engagements of any husband 
or husbands she may marry and I direct that on the death of the 
said Carohne my said trustees shall hold and stand possessed of all 
the said premises for such person or persons and in such manner in 
all respects as the said Caroline shall by deed nr will appoint And 
irndefault of such appomtment and so far as the same shall not 
extend upon trust”— and so on— and so on.’ 

Harry read this document with a sense, at first, of mystifi- 
cation. Then he road it a second time, and began to undeistand 
it. 

‘ The houses,’ he said, ‘ my mother's houses, are hers, free from 
any debts contracted by her husband' they are vested m trustees 
for her behalf- she could not sell or part with them. And the 
trustees were John Skelton and Benjamin Bunker. John Skelton 
—gone to Abiaham’s bosom, I suppose. Benjamin Bunker— 
where will he go top The houses were tied up— settled— 
entailed.’ 

He read the document right through for the third time. 

‘So,’ he said. ‘The house at number twenty-nine Stepney 
Green. That is the house which Bunker calls his own , the house 
of the Associated Diessmakers; and it’s mine— mine’ He 
clenched his fist and looked dangerous. ‘Then the house at 
twenty-three Redman’s Row, and at forty-five Beaumont Squaie. 
Two more houses. Also mine. And Bunker, the peifidious 
Bunker, calls them all his own! What shall be done to 
Bunker ? ’ 

‘Next,’ he went on, after reading the document again, 
‘ Bunker is a fraudulent trustee, and his brother trustee too, unless 
he has gone dead. Of that there can be no doubt whatever. That 
virtuous and benevolent Bunker was my mother’s trustee— and 
nune. And he calmly appropriates the 'trust to his own uses— 
Uncle Bunker I Uncle Bunker ! 

‘I hew from the beginiung that there was something wrong, 
first, I thought he had taken a sum of money from Lord Jocelyn, 
Then I found out that he had got possession of houses in t> 
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mysterious manner. And now I find that he was simply the 
trustee, Wicked Uncle Bunker I ’ 

Armed with this precious document, he put on his hat imd 
walked straight ofi, resolution on his front, towaids his uncle'i 
office. He arrived just when Mr. Bunker was about to start on a 
dafiy round among his houses. By this frequent visitation he kept 
up the hearts of his tenants, and taught them the meaning of 
necessity ; so that they put by their money and religiously paid 
the rent. Else — ' 

^Pray,’ said Harry, ^be so good as to take off your hat, and sit 
down and have five minutes’ talk with me ’ 

^ No, sir,’ said Bunker, will not You can go away, do you 
bear ? Be off. let me lock my office and go about my own buj> 

iiesB ’ 

^ Do take off your hat, my uncle/ 

^ Go, sir, do you hear P ’ 

^ Sit down and let us talk— my honest— trustee 1 ' 

Mr Bunker dropped into a chair. 

In all the conversations and dramatic scenes made up in his 
own mind to account for the possession of the houses it had nev er 
occurred to him that the fact of his having been a tiustee would 
come to light, All were dead, except himself, who were con- 
cerned with that trust • he had forgotten by this time that there 
was any deed by ignoring the trust he simplified, to his own 
mind, the transfer of the houses and during all these years he had 
almost forgotten the obligations of the trust. 

^ What do you mean ? ^ he stammeied. 

^Virtuous uncle 1 I mean that I know all. Do you quite 
undeistand me P I mean really and truly all. Yes * all that there 
is to know all that you hide away m jour own mind and think 
that no one knows/ 

^ What— what— what do you know ? ’ 

^ First I know which the house^i aie— I mean, my houses— my 
mother’s houses The house in Sti*pney Green that you have let 
to Miss Kennedy is one , a house in Beaumont Square— do you 
wish to know the number ?- is another , and a house in Redman’^J 
Row— and do you want to know the number of that?— is the 
third You have collected the rents of those houses and paid 
those rents to your own account for twenty years and more ’ 

^ Go on Let us hear what you pretend to know. Suppose 
they were Caroline’s houses, what tnenP’ He spoke with a 
attempt at bounce , but he was pale, and Ha eyes were unsteady. 

^This next, These houses, man of probity, were not my 
mother’s property to dispose of as she pleased.’ 

^ Oh, whose were they, then ? ’ 

‘They were settled upon her and her heirs after her ; and the 
property was placed in the hands of two trustees; yourself, mj 
prmseworthy , and a certain John Skelton, of whom 1 know u> 
thing. Presumably, he is dead.’ 
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Mr, Bunker made no reply at all, But Ms cheek grew paler, 

^ Shall I repeat this statement, or is that enough for you®^ 
asked Harry, ‘ The situation is pretty, though peihaps not novel: 
the heir has gone away, probably never to come back again; the 
trustee sole surviving, no doubt receives the rents, Heir comes 
back. Trustee swears the houses are his own. When the trustee 
is brought before a court of law and convicted, the judge says that 
the case is one of peculiar enormity, and must be met by trans- 
portation for five-and-twenty years; five—and— twenty— yeais, 
my Patriarch I think of that, m uniform and with short hair/ 

Mr. Bunker said nothing. But by the agitation of his fingers 
it was plain that he was thinking a great deal. 

^ I told you/ cried Harry. ‘ I warned you, some time ago, 
that you must now begm to think seriously about handcutFs and 
prison, and men m blue. The time has come, now, when, unless 
you make restitution of all that you have taken, action will be taken, 
and you will realise what it is that people think of the fraudulent 
trustee. Uncle Bunker, my heart bleeds for you.’ 

< Why did you come here ^ ’ asked Ms uncle, piteously. ^ Wliy 
did you come here at all ? We got on very well without you— 
very well and comfortably, indeed 

This seemed a feeble sort of bleat, But, in fact, the Bunker’s 
mind was for the moment prostrated. He had no sound resistance 
left. 

^ I offered you,’ he went on, ^ twenty-five pounds— to go. PH 
double It— there. I’ll give you fifty pounds to go, if you’ll go at 
once. So that theie will be an end to all this trouble,’ 

‘Consider/ said Harry, ‘there’s the rent of Miss Kennedy’s 
house— sixty-five pounds a year for that: there’s the house in 
Beaumont Square— fifty for that; and the house m Redman’s Row 
at five-and-twenty at least; comes to a hundred and forty pounds 
a year, which you have diawn, my precious uncle, for twenty^one 
}ears at least. That makes, without counting interest, two thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty pounds. And you want to buy me off 
for fifty pounds ! ’ 

. ‘Not half the money— not half the money/ his uncle groaned. 
‘There’s repairs and pamting— andbad tenants* not halt the money. 

‘We will say, then,’ lightly replied his nephew, as if nine 
hundred were a trifle, ‘we will say two thousand pounds. The 
heir to that property has come back he says, “ Give me my houbes 
and give me an account of the dischaige of your trust.” Now 
Harry rose from the table on which he had been sitting— ‘ let us 
have no more bounce : the game is up. 1 have in mv pocket— 
here,’ he tapped Ms coat pocket, ‘ the original deed itself. Do you 
want to know where it was found? Behind a safe at the Brewery, 
where it was hidden by your biother-m-kw, Bob Coppin, with fJl 
the country notes which got Josephus mto a mess As for the 
date, I will remind you that it was executed about thirty 
}cais ago^ hen my mother m still a gd'l od unmarried, tni 
u 
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you had recently married her aster. I hare the deed here, What 
IS more, it has been seen by the Chief Accountant at the Brewery, 
who gave it me. Bunker, the game is up.’ 

He moved towards the door. 

'Have you anything to say before I gof I am now going 
jtiaight to a lawyer.’ 

‘What is the— the— lowest — Oh I good Lord!— the very 
lowest figure that you will take to square it P Oh 1 be merciful ; 
I am a poor man, indeed a ven poor man, though they think me 
warm. Yet I must scrape and save to get along at all’ 

‘ Two thousand,’ said Harry. 

‘Make it fifteen hundred. Oh ! fifteen hundred to clear off all 
scores, and then yon can go away out of the place ; I could borrow 
fifteen hundred.’ 

‘Two thousand,’ Harry repeated. ‘Of course, besides the 
houses, which are mine.' 

‘Bfsides the houses? Never. You may do your worst. You 
may drag your poor old uncle, now sixty years of age, before the 
courts, but two thousand besides the houses P Never ! ’ 

He banged the floor with his stick, but his agitation wits 
betrayed by the nervous tapping of the end upon the oilcloth which 
followed the first hasty bang. 

‘No bounce, if you please.’ Hariy took out his watch. ‘I will 
give you five mmutes to decide , or, if your mind is already made 
up, I will go and ask advice of a lawyer at once.’ 

‘ I cannot give yon that sum of money,’ Bunker declared ; ‘ it 
is not that I wonld not; I would if I coidd. Business has been 
bad : sometimes I’ve spent more tW I’ve made ; and what little 
I’ve saved I meant always for you— I did indeed, I said, I will 
make it up to Hm, He shall kve it back with — ^ 

^ One minute gone,’ said Harry relentlessly. 

^ Oh I this is dreadful. Why, to get even fifteen hundred I 
should have to sell all my httle property at a loss! and what i 
dreadful thing it is to sell property at a loss 1 Give me more time 
to consider, only a week or so, just to look round/ 

^ Three minutes left,’ said itarry the hardened. 

^ ^ Oh 1 oh I oh 1 ’ He burst into tears and weeping of genuine 
grief, and shame, and rage. ^ Oh I that a nephew should be found 
to persecute his uncle in such a way ! Where is your Christian 
chanty ? Where is forgiving and remitting P ’ 

^Only two mmutes left,’ said Harry, unmoved. 

Then Bunker fell upon his knees ; he grovelled and implored 
pardon ; he offered one house, two houses, and twelve hundred 
pounds, fifteen hundred pounds, eighteen hundred pounds, 

‘One minute left/ said Hairy. 

Then he sat down and wiped the tears from his eyes, and in 

S )d round terms-in Poplar, Limehouse, Shadwell, Wapping, and 
tchff Highway terms-he cursed his nephew and the housw 
and the trust, and all that therein lay, tiecause before the toinpuk 
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Boc came he was an honest man, whereas now he should nerer he 
shle to loot Stepney m the face again 

‘ Tune’s up,’ said Harry, putting on his hat 

In face of the inevitable, Mr Bunker showed an immediate 
change of front He neither piayed, nor wept, nor swore He 
became once more the complete man of business He left the stool 
of humiliation, and seated himself on his own Wmdsor chair before 
his own table. Heie, pen in hand, he seemed as if he was dic- 
tating rather than accepting terms. 

< Don’t go/ he said. ‘ I accept.’ 

‘Very good/ Harry rephed. ‘You know what is beat for 
yourself. As for me, I don't want to make more fuss than is neces- 
sary. You know the terms f ’ 

Two thousand down ; the three houses ; and a complete dls- 
charge m full of all claims. Those are the conditions.’ 

‘ Yes, those ate the conditiona’ 

‘ I will draw up the diachaige,’ said Mr. Bunker, ‘ and then no 
oneneedbeany the wiser’ 

• Harry laughed. This cool and busmess-like compromise of 
felony pleased him. 

‘ You may draw it up if you like. But my opinion of your 
ability 18 so great, that I shall have to show the document to a 
solicitor for his approval and idiiuiatiou.’ 

Mr. Bunker was disoom rte ' He had hoped— that is, thought 
—he saw his way , but never mind He quickly recoveied, and 
said, with decision,- 

‘ Go to Lawyer Pike in the Mile End Road.’ 

‘ Why P Is the Honouiable Pike a fiiend of yours P ’ 

‘ No, he isn’t , that is why I want you to go to him. Tell him 
that you and I have long been wishing to clear up these accounts, 
and that you’ve agreed to take the two thousand with the houses ’ 
Mr. Bunker seemed now chiefly anxious that the late deploiable 
scene should be at once forgotten and forgiven. ‘ He said the 
other day that I was nothing better than a common grinder and 

• oppressor, Now, when he sees what an honouiable trustee I am, 
he will be sorry he said that. You can tell everybody if you like. 
Why, what is itP Here's my nephew coming home to me and 
says'. Give me my houses. I say. Prove your title Didn’t I say 
JO ? How was I to bow that he was my nephew P Then the 
gentleman comes who took him away, and says, He is your long- 
lost nephew ; and I say. Take your houses, young man, with the 
iccumulations of the rent hoarded up for you. Why, you can tell 
everybody that story.’ 

‘I will leave you to tell it, Bunker, your own way._ Every- 
body will believe that way of telling the story. T/hat is more, I 
will not go out of my way to contradict it.’ 

‘ Very good, then. And on that understanding I withdraw all 
the harsh thin^ I may have said to you, nephew. And we css 
be good friends again.’ 

o2 
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‘ Certainly, if you like,' said Hany, and faiily ran away for feaz 
)f being called upon to make moie concessions. 

‘ It’s a terrible blow i ’ The old man sat down and wiped his 
forehead. ‘ To think of two thousand down • But it might have 
been much worse. Ah! it might have been very, very much 
worse. I’ve done better than I expected, when he said he had ths 
papers. The young man’s a fool— a mere fooL The houses let for 
MOi a year, and they have never been empty for six months 
together, and the outside repaiis are a trifle, and Tve saved it all 
every year. Hal now a hundied and hity pounds a year for 
twenty years and more, at compound mleiest only five per cent., 
18 close on 6,0001 Fve calculated it out often enough to know. 
Yes, and I’ve made five per cent, on it, and sometimes six and 
seven, and more, with no losses It might have been far, far 
worse It’s come to 7,0001 if it's a penny And to get rid of that 
Rwtul fear and that devil of a boy with bi- guns and his sneers at 
2,000/ , why, it’s cheap, I call it cheap. As for the houses, I'll 
get them lack, soe if I don’t.’ 


CHAPTER XLIV, 

A 1001 m HIS mm, 

Mb. Fikb, the solicitor of the Mile End Road, does not belong to 
the story— which is a pity, because he has many enviable quali* 
ties— further than is connected with Harry’s interview with him. 

He read the documents and heard the story from bemnning to 
end. When he had quite mastered all the details he began mildly 
to express astonishment and pity that any young man could be 
such a fool This was hard, because Harry really thought he b.id 
done a mighty clever thing ‘ Yon have been taken m, wr ’ e ud 
Mr. Pike, ‘in a most baiefaced and impudent manner Two 
thousand pounds I Why, the mere rent alone, without counting 
interest, is three thousand Go away, sir, find out this fiaudiilent 
impostor, and tell him that you will have nothing to do with Lm 
short of a full account and complete lestituliou.’ 

‘ I cannot do that,’ said Harry. 

‘Why not? ’ 

‘ Because I have passed my word ’ 

‘ I think young man, you said yon wer® a cabinet-maker— 
feough you look something better.’ 

‘ Yes, I belong to that tiade ’ 

‘Since whe*!, may 1 ask, have cabinet-makers been so puncti- 
lious as to then promises P’ 

‘ The fact is,’ said Harry gravely, ‘ we have turned over a new 
baf, and ate now all on the side of truth and honour.’ 

‘ Humph ! Then there is nothing to do but to give the man i 
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iflceipt in full and a discharge. Tou are of age ; you can da this 
if you like, Shall I draw it up for you, and receive the money, 
and take over the houses?’ 

This was settled, therefore, and in this way Harry became a 
rich man, with houses and money m the funds. 

As for Bunker, he made the greatest mistake in his life when 
he sent his nephew to Mr. Pike. He should have known, but he 
was like the ostrich when he runs his head into the sand, and 
believes from the secure retreat ihi he is invisible to his hunteis, 
For his own veision of the incident was palpably absurd: and, 
besides, Mr Pike heard Harry’s account of the matter, Theie- 
fore, though Bunker thought to heap coals of fire upon his enemy’s 
hea^ he only succeeded m throwing them under his feet, which 
made him kick— ^ for who can go upon hot coals and his feet not 
be burned ? ’ The good man is now, therefore, labouimg under a 
cloud of prejudice which does not seem to lift, though perhaps he 
will live it down Other events have happened since, which have 
.operated to his prejudice Everybody knows how he received his 
nephew, what wicked things he said everywhere about him, and 
what rumours be spread about Miss Kennedy , everybody knows 
thill He had to disgorge houses— actually, houses— which he had 
a])piopnated, This knowledge is common property; and it is ex- 
tremely unpleasant for Mr Bunker when he takes his walks 
abroad to be cruelly assailed by questions which hit harder than 
any brickbat, they are bulled at him by working men and by 
street boys. ‘ Who stole the ’ouse ^ ’ for instance, is a very nasty 
thing to be said to a gentleman who is piofessionally connected 
with house property, I know not how this knowledge came to be 
80 generally known. Certainly Harry did not spread it abroad 
People, however, are not tools, and can put things together : where 
the evii-domgs and backshdmgs of their friends are concerned 
they aie surpiisiiigly sharp 

Now when the owneibhip of the house m Stepney Green 
became generally known, there immediately spiaiig up, as always 
happens on occasions of discovery, routing out of tacts, or exposure 
of wickedness, quite a large crop of old inhabitants ready to decbre 
that they knew all along th xt the bouse on Stepney Gieen was one 
el those belonging to old Mr Ccppin tie bought it, they said, 
of Mr Messenger, who was horn there, and it was one of thp^e 
left to Caioliiie, who died young. Who would believe that Mr. 
Bunker could have been so wicked? Where is faith in biuthor 
man since so eminent a professor of honesty has fallen ? 

Mr. Bunker sutlers, hut he suffers in silence; he maybe Bm 
any day in the neighbourhood of Stepney Green, -still enpged in 
his usual business; people may talk behind his hack, out talk 
creaks no bones they don’t dare talk before hiB face, though ho 
has lost two thousand pounds, there is still money left— he feels 
that ne IS a warm man, and has money to leave behind him ; it 
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will be said of him that he cat up well. Warmth of all kinds 
eomfoits a man , but he confesses with a pang that h« did wrong 
to send his nephew to that lawjer, who took the opportunity, 
when he drew up the discharge and receipt, of giving him an 
opinion— unasked and unpaid for— as to his conduct in connection 
with the trust. There could he no mistake at all about the mean- 
ing and force of that opinion. And, oddly enough, whenever Mr, 
Banker sees the Queen’s omnibus— that dark-painted vehicle, 
driven by a policeman— pass along the road, he thinks of Mr. 
Pike, and that opinion returns to his memory, and he feels just 
exactly as if a bucket of cold water was tackling down his back 
by the nape of the neck. Even in warm weather this is disagree- 
able. And it shows that the lawyer must have spoken very strong 
woids indeed, and that although Mr. Bunker, like the simple ones 
and the scorners, wished for none of the lawyers’ counsel, unlike 
them he did not despise their reproof. Yet he is happier, now 
that the blow has fallen, than he was while he was awaitmg it and 
dreaming of handcuffs. 

We anticipate but we have, indeed, seen almost the last of 
Mr. Bunker. It is sad to part with him But we have no choice.- 

In the evening Harry went as usual to the drawing-room He 
stayed, however, after the girls went away. There was nothing 
unusual in his doing so. ‘Girls in my position,’ said the dress- 
maker, ‘are not tied by the ordinary rules.’ To-night, however, 
he had something to say. 

‘ Congratulate me,’ he cried, as soon as they were alone. ‘ I 
have turned out, as the story-books say, to be the neir to vast 
sums of money.’ 

Angela tuined pale. She was reassured, however, on learning 
the extent of the heritage 

* Consider my romantic story,’ said Harry. ‘ Instead of finding 
myself the long-lost heir, strawbeny-mark and all, to an earldom, 
lam the son of a Sergeant in the Line And then, just as I am 
getting over the blow, I find myself the owner of three houses and 
two thousand pounds. What workman ever got two thousand 
pounds before ? There was an under-gardener I knew,’ he went 
on meditatively, ‘who once got a hundred: he called it a round 
hundred, I remember. He and his wife went on the Hospitable 
Drink for a fortnight: then they went to hospital for a month 
With Trimmings: and then went back to work— the money all 
gone— and joined the Piimitive Methodists. Can’t we do some- 
thing supenor in the shape of a Burst, or a Boom, for the girls, 
with two thousand pounds ? ’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Angela, ‘how you got it. 

He narrated the whole story, for her mstruction and amuse- 
ment, with sodie dramatic force impersonating Bunker's wrath, 
terror, and entreaties, and final business-like collapse. 

‘ So that,’ said Angela, ‘you are now a man of property, tai 
wiH, I suppose, give up the work at the Breweqt,’ 
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‘ Do you tok I should?’ 

‘I do not like to see any man idle, and— ’she hesitated— 
‘especially you.' 

‘Thank you,’ said Harry. ‘Then I remain. The question oi 
the two thousand pounds— my cool Two Thousand— I am the 
winner of the Two Thousand— in reserve. ^ As for this house, 
however, decided steps must he taken. Listen, Queen of the 
Mystery of Dress 1 You pay Bunker sixty-five pounds a year or 
so for the rent of this house ; that is a good large deduction from 
the profits of the Association. I have been thinking, if you 
approve, that I will have this house conveyed to you in trust for 
the Association. Then you will be rent-free.’ 

‘ But that is a very, very generous offer. You really wish to 
pve us this house altogether for ourselves f ’ 

'IfyouwiE accept it.’ 

‘You have only these houses, and you give us the best of 
them. Is it nght and just to strip yourself? ’ 

‘How many houses should I have ? Now there are two left, 
and their rent brings in seventy pounds a year, and I have two 
thousand pounds which will bring m another eighty pounds a year, 
I am nch— much too rich for a common cabinet-maker.' 

‘ Oh ! ’ she said, ‘ what can we do but accept ? And how shall 
we show out gratitude ? But, indeed, we can do nothing.’ 

‘ I want nothing,’ said Harry. ‘ I have had so much happiness 
in this place that I can want for nothmg. It is for me to show my 
gratitude.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ she replied, giving him her hand. He stooped 
and kissed it, but humbly, as one who accepts a small favour 
gratefully and asks for no more. 

They were alone in the drawing-room ; the fire was low ; only 
one lamp was burning; Angela was sitting beside the fire; her 
face was turned from him. A mighty wave of love was mounteg 
in the young man’s brain ; but a little more, a very little more, and 
he would have been kneeling at her feet. She felt the danger; 
she felt it the more readily tecause she was so deeply moved her- 
self. What had she given the girls, out of her abundance, com- 
pared with what he had pven, out of his slender portion ? Her 
eyes filled with tears. Then she sprang to her feet and touched 
Ls hand again. 

‘ Do not forget your promise,’ she stud. 

‘ My promise ? Oh ! how long — ’ 

‘Patience,’ she replied. ‘Give me a little while— a httle 
while— only— and — ’ 

‘ Forgive me,' he said, kissing her hand again. ‘ Forgive me.’ 

‘ Let me go,’ she went on. ‘ It is eleven o’clock.’ They put 
out the lamp and went out The night was cleat and bright 

‘ Do not go in just yet,’ said Hairy. ‘ It is pleasant out here, 
ud I think tile stars aie brighter than they are at the West Err’.’ 

‘Everything is hotter here,’ emd Angola, ‘ihaa at the "West 
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Fi'd Here we kveheai'ts, and can feel for each other. Here we 
jre all ahke— workmen and workwomen together.' 

‘ You are a prejudiced person. Let ue talk of the Palace of 
Delight— your dream.’ 

' Your inTention,’ said Angela. 

‘ "W on’t my two thousand go some way to starting it P Perhaps, 
If we could just start it, the thing would go on of its own accord. 
Why, see what you have done w.tb your girls already.’ 

‘ But I must have a big Palace— a noble buildmg, furnished 
with everything that we want. No, my friend, we will take your 
bouse because it is a great and noble gift, but you shall not sacn- 
iice your money. Yet we will have that Palace, and before long. 
And when it is ready — ’ 

‘ Yes, when it is ready.’ 

‘Perhaps the opening of the Palace will be, for all of us, the 
beginning of a new happiness.’ 

‘ You speak in a parable.’ 

‘ No,’ she said, ‘ I speak in sober earnestness. Now let me go. 
Remember what I say ; the opemng of the Palace may he, if yov 
will— for all of us — ’ 

‘For you and me?’ 

‘ For— yes— for you— and for me. Good night’ 


CHAPTER XLV. 

UBY DATOAIfl’a DOTIS PACTi 

JLiABT DAvmira had now been in full enjoyment of her tit](> la 
Portman Square, where one enjoys such things moie thmonghly 
than on Stepney Green, for four or hve weeks. She at first en* 
joyed it so much that sbe thought of nothing but the mere plea- 
sure of the greatness. She felt an nplilting of heart every time 
she walked up and down the stately stairs , another every time 
she sat at the well-fumished dinner-table ; and another when- 
ever she looked about her in the drawing-room. She wrote 
copious letters to her friend Aurelia Tucker dunng these days. 
She explained with fulness of detail, and m terms calculated to 
make that lady expire of envy, the splendour of her position ; and, 
for at least five weeks, she felt as if the hospitality of Miss 
Messenger actually brought with it a complete recognition of the 
claim. Her husband, not so sanguine as herself, knew very well 
that the tune would come when the Case would have to be taken 
up agam and sent in to the proper quarter for examination. 
Meantime he Vas resigned, and even happy. Three square meals 
a day, each of them abundant, each a masterpiece of art, were 
enough to satisfy that remarkable twist which, as her ladyship 
was persuaded, one knows not on what grounds, had always bees 
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a (liatingnisliing mark of the Darenants. Familiarity speedily 
reconciled him to the presence of the footmen, he found in the 
library a most dehghtlul chair in which he could sleep all the 
morning , and it pleased him to be dnven through the streets in 
I luxurious carriage under soft warm furs, in which one can take 
the air and get a splendid appetite without fatigue. 

They were seen about a great deal. It was a part of Angela’s 
design that they should, when the time came for going back 
again, seem to themselves to have formed a part of the best 
society in London. Therefore she gave instructions to her maid 
that her visitors were to go to all the pubhc places, the theaties, 
concerts, exhibitions, and places of amusement. The little 
American lady knew so little what she ought to see and whither 
she ought to go, that she fell back on Campion for advice and 
help, It was Campion who suggested a theatre in the evening, 
the Exhibition of Old Masters or the Grosvenor Gallery in the 
morning, and Regent Street m the afternoon; it was Campion 
who pointed out the recognised supeiionty of Westminster 
Abbey, considered as a place of worship for a lady of exalted 
fank, over a chapel up a back street, of the B.iptist persuasion, to 
which at her own home Lady Davenant had belonged It was 
Campion who went with her and showed her the shops, and 
taught her the delightful art of spending her money— the money 
‘lent’ her by Miss Messenger— in the manner becoming to a 
peeress She was so clever and shaip, tliat she caught at every 
milt dropped by the lady’s-maid; she reformed her husband’s 
ideas of evening dress, she humouied his weaknesses, she let 
L’in keep his eyes wide open at a farce or a ballet on the under- 
standing that at a concert or a sermon he might blamelessly 
deep though it: she even began to acquire rudimentary ideas 
on the prnciples of Art. 

‘ I confess, my dear Aurelia,’ she wrote, ‘ that habit soon 
Kinders even these maible halls familiar. I have become per- 
fictly reconciled to the splendour of English patrician life, and 
now feel as if I had been bom to it Tall footmen no longer 
‘ frighten me, nor the shouting of one’s name after the theatre Of 
cnuisfl the outward maiks of respect one receives as one’s due, 
vjhen one belongs, by the gift of Providence, to a great and noble 
house.’ 

This was all very pleasant ; yet Lady Davenant began to yearn 
for somebody, if it was only Mrs. Bormalack, with whom she 
could converse. She wanted a long chat. Perhaps Miss Kennedy 
or Mrs. Bormalack, or the spnghtly Mr Goslett, might be induced 
to come and spend a morning with her, or a whole day, if only 
they would not feel shy and Inghtened in so splendid a place. 

Meantime some one ‘connected with the Press’ got to hear 
of a loi-tlmnt Lord Davenant who was often to be seen with his 
wife in boxes at theatres and other places of resort He heard, 
thu intellectual counection of the ttess, people asking each other 
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who Lord Davenant was; he inquired of the Red Book, and re* 
cewed no response ; he thereupon perceived that here was mi 
opportunity for a sensation and a mystery. He found out where 
Lord Davenantwashvingihygreatgoodluck—itwas through taking 
a single four of whisky in a bar frequented by gentlemen m plush; 
and he proceeded to call upon his lordship and to intemew him, 

The result appeared in a long commmquS which attracted 
general and immediate interest The journalist set foith at length 
and in the most graphic manner the strange and romantic career 
oi the Condescending Wheelwright, he showed how the discovery 
was made, and how, after many years, the illustrious pair had 
crossed the Atlantic to put forward their claim ; and how they 
were offeied the noble hospitahty of a young lady of princely fo^ 
tune. It was a most delightful godsend to the paper in which it 
appeared, and it came at a time when the House was not sitting, 
and there was no wnngle-wrangle of debates to furnish matenal 
for the columns of big type which are supposed to sway the masses. 
The other papers therefore seized upon the topic and had leading 
articles upon it, in which the false Demetrius, the pretending 
Palmologus, Peikin Warbeck, Lambert Simnel, George Psalmaa- 
azar, the Languishing Nobleman, the Earl of Mar, the Count of 
Albany, with other claims and claimants, furnished illustrations to 
the claims of the Davenants, The publicity given to the Case by 
these articles delighted her ladyship beyond everythmg, while it 
abiished and confounded her lord. He saw in it the beginning of 
more exertion, and strenuous efforts after the final recognition, 
And she carefully cut out all the aibcles and sent them to her 
nephew Nicholas, to her fiiend Amelia Tucker, and to the editor 
of the Canaan City Eiprm with her compliments. And she felt 
all the more, in the midst of this exiitfnieiit, that if she did not 
have some one to talk to she must go back to Stepney Gieen and 
spend a day Or she would die 

It was at thisjiinctuie that Campion, perhaps inspired by secret 
instructions, suggested that her ladyship must be feeling a little 
lonely, and must want to see her friends, Why not, she said, ask 
them to dinner? 

A dinner party, Lady Davenant reflected, would serve not only 
to show her old fiiends the reality of her position, hut would also 
please them as a maik of kindly remembrance. Only, she reflected, 
dinner at Stepney Green had not the same meaning that it pos- 
sesses at the West End, The best cfinner, in that locality, is that 
which is most plentiful, and there are no attempts made to decorate 
a table. Another thing, dinner is taken universally between one 
o’clock and two ‘ I think, Clara Martha,’ said his lordship, whom 
she consulted on this ailair of state, * that at any time of uay such 
a Feast of Bdlteshazzar as you will give them will he grateful; 
and they may call it dinner or supper, whichever they please.' 

Thereupon Lady Davenant wrote a letter to Mrs, BAmialack 
lavibg the whole party. She explained that they kd met wiik 
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liw most splendid hospitality from Miss Messenger, in whose house 
thsy were still staying , that they had become pubhc characters, 
and had been the subject of discussion in the papers, which caused 
them to be much stared at and followed in the streets, and in 
theatres and concert-rooms; that they were both convinced that 
their Case would soon be triumphant ; that they frequently talked 
over old friends of Stepney, and regretted that the distance be- 
tween them was so greab-though distance, she added Mndlv, 
cannot divide hearts; and that, if Mrs. Bormalack’s party would 
come over together and dine with them, it would be taken as a 
great kindness, both by herself and by his lordship. She added 
that she hoped they would all come, including Mr. Fagg and old 
Mr. Maliphant, and Mr. Josephus, ‘though,’ she added with a 
little natural touch, ‘I doubt whether Mr. Maliphant ever gave 
me a thought, and Mr. Josephus was always too much occupied 
with his own misfortunes to mmd any business of mine. And, 
dear Mrs. Bormalack, please remember that when we speak or 
dmner we mean what you call supper. It is esactly the same 
thing, only served a little earlier. We take ours at eight o’clock 
instead of nine. His lordship desires me to add that he shall be 
extremely disappointed if Mr. Goslett does not come , and you 
will tell Miss Kennedy, whose kindness I can never forget, the 
same from me, and that she must bring Nelly and Eebekah and 
Captain Sorensen ’ 

The letter was received with great admiration. Josephus, who 
had blossomed mto a completely new suit of clothes of juvenile 
cut, declared that the invitation did her ladyship great credit, and 
that now his misfortunes were finished he should be rejoiced to 
take his place in society. Harry laughed, and said that of course 
he would go. ‘ And you, Mies Kennedy P ’ 

Angela coloured Then she said that she would try to go. 

‘And if Mr. Maliphant and Daniel only go too,’ said Ilarry, 
‘we shall be as delightful a party as were ever gathered together 
at one dinner-table.’ 

It happened that about this time Lord Jocelp remembered the 
American claimants, and his promise to call upon them. He theie- 
foie called, and was received with the greatest cordiafity by her 
little ladyship, and with wondrous affability, as becomes one man 
of rank towards another, by Lord Davenant. 

It was her ladyship who volubly explained their claim to him, 
md the certainty of the assumption that their Timothy Chthero* 
was the lost heir of the same two Christa names : her husband 
only folded his fat hands over each other, and from time to time 
wagged his head. 

‘ You aie the first of my husband’s brother peers,’ she said, 
‘ who has called upon us. We shall not forget this* kindness from 
your lordship.’ 

‘But I am not a peer at aH,’ he explained; ‘I am only a 
younger son with a courtesy title. I am quite a small personage.’ 
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‘Wliich makes it all the kinder/ said her ladyship, 4nd I 
must bay that, giand as it is m this big house, one does get tired 
of bearin’ no voice but your own— and my husband spends a 
good deal of his time m the study Oh ^ a man ot great hteiary 
attainments, and a splendid mathematician. I assure your lord- 
ship not a man or a boy m Canaan City can conae near him m 
algebra’ 

‘ Dp to a certain point, Clara Martha/ said her husband, mean- 
ing that there might be lofty heights m science to which even he 
himself could not soar ^ Quadratic equations, my lord.’ 

Lord Jocelyn made an oiigmal remark about the importance 
of scientihc piu&uits, 

^ And since you are so fiiendly/ continued her ladyship, will 
venture to invite your lordship to dine with usJ 
^ Ceitamly. I shall be greatly pleased/ 

‘We have got a few fnends coming to-morrow evening,’ said 
hei ladyship, i at her gi andly ‘ Fnends from Whitechapel ’ 

Lord Jocelyn looked cm ions. 

‘Yes, xMi Josephus Ooppin and his cousm Mr. Goslett^ a 
spimhtly young man who respects rank ’ 

‘ He lb coming, is he ’ asked Lord Jocelyn, laughing. 

‘ And then theie is Miss Kennedy — ’ 

‘ She IS coming too P ’ lie rose with alacnty. ‘ Lady Dave- 
nant, I shall lie uiost hsppy to come, I assure you ’ 

It was most imfuitmiate that ne\t day MiSb Kenned) had such 
a dreadful headache, that she found heiself pievented tioin going 
with the rest Tins was a gieat disappointment, aud at the labt 
moment old Mi Miliphant could not m found, and they had to 
start vuthoiit him 

How they peifoimed the journey, how Harry managed to let 
iro^t of the piity go on beloie, because of liis foolhh pude, which 
y fuild not let Inm loim one of a dock all guiiig out togelliei, and 
how he wnth (japtam Soiensen and Yell) came ou alter the rest, 
lira) le pl^M"i o\(‘r 

Wluii heioit to Poitman Sqiiaie, he found the fiibfc detach- 
nifuit aheadv aimed, and, to hh boundb^s astonidinitmt, his 
cruaidian Ladv Daveiuiit, aiiaved m her blnk vdvet and the 
]i‘Wtdb which Angela pave her, looked truly magiiiiieent Was it 
po-ilile, Mb IHimalack thought, that such a tiaihlormatioii 
could be eiiected in a woman hy a velvet gownP She ovtui 
looked ial! S leceived liei fiitiidb with uiullected kuidne s, 
and iiitn Jiifyfl thorn all to Lord Jofoljn. 

‘Mrs Lirmalick, your loid^liip, my foimor landlidv, and 
alwajb my voiv good friend Piole^bui Climo, your loidship, the 
faiuoub conjuiei And Tm sure the wav lie iiulo'S things dis- 
appeai miko* you Ldieve m miiuic Mr Fairtr, the nioat scdiolar , 
of whom, neTiaim, vour kridviip has lioaid Mi Jihoplius Coppui, 
who luh Imui uii'obunato’ Lmd .loiolvn wondued what that 
meant Mib llekt>biii !!oimitai.m, who>e fathiir is minbter of 
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fil« SeTenth Day Independents, and a mosi respectable ConnectioHj 
fiwugh small in number. Captain Soiensen, your lordship, who 
ermea from the Tnnity almshouse, and Nelly his daughter and 
Mr. Goslett. And I think that is all, and the sooner they let uts 
have diunei the better.’ 

Lord Jocelyn shook hands with everybody. When it came to 
Earry, he laughed, and they both laughed, but they did not say why. 

‘ And where is Miss Kennedy ? ' asked her ladyship. And there 
were great lamentations ‘I wanted your lordship to see Miss 
Kennedy. Oh, there’s nobody like Miss Kennedy, is there, Nelly ? ’ 

‘ Nobody,’ said Nelly, ' There can be nobody like Miss Ken- 
nedy.’ Lord Jocelyn was struck with the beauty of this giil, 
whom he remembered seeing at ihe Dressmakery. He began to 
hope that she would sit next to him at dinner. 

‘ Nobody half so beautiful m all Stepney, is there? ’ 

‘ Nobody half so good,’ said Rebekah. 

Then the dinner was announced, and theie was confusion in 
going down, because nobody would go before Lord Jocelyu, who, 
therefore, had to lead the way. Lord Davenant ollered his aim to 
Mfs Bormalack, Harry to Nelly, and Captain Soiensen to Rebekah. 
The Professor, Mr. Fagg, and Josephus came last. 

‘ To be sure,’ said Mrs Bormalack, looking about her, thankful 
that she had put on her best can, ‘ magnificence was expected, as 
was your lordship's due, but such as this— no, young man, I never 
take soup unless Tve made it myself, and am grate sure— such as 
this, my lord, we did not expect.’ 

She was splendid in her beautiful best cap, all ribbons and 
bows, with an artifacial dahlia m it of a far-ofi fashion— say, the 
Forties ; the sight of the table, with its plate and flowers and 
fruit, filled her with adniiiation, but, as she now says, in recalling 
that stupendous feed, there was too much ornament, which kept 
her mind off the cooking, so that she really carried away no nev? 
idi'as lor Stepney use Nelly did sit next to Lord Jocelyn, who 
talked with her, and found that she was shy until he touched upon 
Miss Kennedy. Then she waxed eloquent, and told him marvels, 
foi getting that he was a stianger who probably knew and cared 
nothing about Miss Kennedy But Nelly belonged to that veiy 
numerous class which believes its own affaiis of the highest inteiest 
to the world at large, and in this instance Miss Kennedy was a 
subject of the deepest interest to her neighbours. Wherefore ha 
listened while she told what had been done for the workgiils by 
one woman, one of themselves 

Opposite, on Lady Duvenant’e left, sat Captain Sorensen, In 
the old days the captains of East Lidiamen were not unacquainted 
with great men’s tames, but it was long since he had sat at such a 
teast. Presently Lord Jocelyn bi-gan to look at him cunously 
‘ Who is the old g-iilleman nppo,Mite ^ ' he whbpered to Nelly, 
‘ Tli.at IS my lathei , he wae a C«pti.m onco, and ccmramidcd a 
great aiap.’ 
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‘I thought 80,’ said Lord Jocelyn. ‘I remember him, hat ins 
he forgotten me,’ 

Next to the Captain sat Rebekah, looking prepared for any 
fete, and not unduly uplifted by the splendour of the scene. But 
for her, as well as for nearly all who were present, the word dinner 
will henceforth have a new and exalted meaning. The length of 
the feast, the number of things offered, the appointments of the 
table, struck her imagination , she thought of Belshazzar and of 
Herod, such as the feast before her were those feasts of old : she 
tasted the champagne, and it took away her breath ; yet it seemed 
good. Mr. Goslett seemed to think so too, because he drank so 
many glasses. 

So did the others, and, being unexpenenced in wine, they 
drank with more Talour than discretion, so that they began to 
talk loud ; but that was not till later. 

‘Do people—nch people— always dine like this P’ asked Nelly 
other neighbour. 

‘Something like this; yes; that is, some such dmner, though 
simpler, is always prepared for them.’ 

‘I was thinking,’ she said, ‘how differently people lire, 'I 
would rather lire m our way— mth Miss Kennedy— than in oo 
much grandeur.’ 

‘ Grandeur soon becomes a matter of habit. Bat as for Mim 
K ennedy, you cannot hre always with her, can you ? ’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ Weil, she may marry, you know ’ 

Nelly looked across the table at Harry. 

‘ I suppose she will ; we all of us hope she will, if it is to stay 
With us , but that need not take her away from us.’ 

‘ Do you know Miss Messenger P ’ 

‘No,’ said Nelly; ‘she has been very kind to ns; she is our 
best customer , she sends us all sorts of kind messages, and presents 
eren ; and sbe sends us her lore and best wishes , I think she 
must be rery fond of Miss Kennedy She promises to come some 
day and nsit us. Whenerer I think of Miss Messenger, I think, 
somehow, that she must be hke Miss Kennedy , only I cannot un- 
derstand Miss Kennedy being nch and the owner of a great house.’ 

When the ladies retired, at length, it became manifest that 
Josephus had taken more wine than was good for him. He laughed 
loudly; be told everybody that he was going to begm all over 
again, classes and lectures and eveiythmg, including the Sunday 
school and the church membership. The Piofessor, who, for his 
part, seemed mdisposed for conversation, retained the mastery over 
nis fingers, and began to prepare little tricks, and presently con- 
veyed oranges into Lord Davenanfs coat tails without moving 
from his chair.' And Daniel Fagg, whose cheek was flushed, anil 
whose eyes were sparkhng, rose from his chair aod attacked Lord 
Jocelyn, note-book in hand. 

‘is your lo’aiup/ he began, with a perceptible thickness of 
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speecl— Lord Jocelyn recognised Hm as the man vhom he had 
assisted at Stepney Qreen, and who subsequently took dinner with 
the girls— ‘is your lo’siip inf rested m Hebrew scbriptioiis P’ 

‘ Very much indeed,’ said Lord Jocelyn, politely. 

‘’Low me to put your lo’ship’s name down for schriprion, 
twelfe-and-sucP Book will come out next month, Miss Ken’dy 
says so.’ 

* ‘Put up your book, Daniel,’ said Harry sternly, ‘and sit down,' 

‘ I want— show— his lo’ship— a Hebrew schnption.’ 

Ha sat down, however, obediently, and immediately fell fast 
asleep, 

Said Lord Jocelyn to Captain Sorensen,— 

‘ I remember you. Captain, very well indeed, but yon have foN 
gotten me. Were you not in command of the “ Sussex” in the 
year of the Mutiny *P Did you not take me out with the 120th P ’ 

‘ To be sure— to be sure I did ; and I remember your lordship 
very well, and am very glad to find you remember me. You 
were younger then.’ 

‘ I was ; and how goes it with you now. Captain ? Cheerfully 
as-ofoldP’ 

‘Ay, ay, my lord. Tm in the Trinity Almshouse, and my 
daughter is with Miss Kennedy, bless her 1 Therefore I've nothing 
to complain of.’ 

‘ May I call upon you, some day, to talk over old times ? You 
used to sing a good song m those days, and play a good tune, and 
dance a good dance,’ 

‘ Come, my lord, as often as you like,’ he replied in great good 
humour. ‘ The cabm is small, but it’s cosy, and the place is hard 
to get at’ 

‘It is the queerest dmner I ever had, Hany,’ Lord Jocelyn 
whispered. ‘I like your old Captam and his daughter, Is the 
hard-hearted dressmaker prettier than Nelly?’ 

‘ Prettier I why, there is no comparison possible.’ 

‘Yet Nelly hath a pleasmg manner.’ 

‘ Miss Kennedy turns all her girls into ladies. Come and see 
her.’ 

‘ Perhaps, Harry, perhaps ; when she is no longer hard-hearted 5 
when she has named the happy day.’ 

‘This evening,’ said Lady Davensnt, when they joined her, 
‘ will be one that I never can forget For I’ve had my old friends 
round me, who were kind in our poverty and neglect; and now 
I’ve your lordship too, who belongs to the new time. So that it 
is a joining togemer, as it were, and one don't feel like stepping 
out of our place into another quite different, as I shall tell Aurelia, 
who says she is afiaid that splendour may make me forget old 
friends, whereas there is nobody I should like to have with us 
this mi iient better than Aurelia. But perhaps she judges others 
by herself.’ 

‘ Lori’ cned Mrs. Bormalack, ‘k hear your ladyship go osf 
£*3 like an angel of goodness,’ 
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‘And the only thing that vexes me— ifs enough to spoil it all 
—is that Miss Kennedy couldn’t come, Ah ! my lord, if you had 
only seen Miss Kennedy I Eebekah and Nelly are two good girls 
and pretty, hut you are not to compare with Miss Kennedy— are 
you, dears P’ 

They both shook their heads and were not offended. 

It was past eleven when they left to go home m cabs: one 
contained the sleeping forms of Josephus and Mr Fagg; the next 
contamed Captain Sorensen and Nelly, with Harry. The Pro- 
fessor, who had partly revived, came with Mrs. Bormalack and 
Bebekah in the last. 

‘You seemed to know Lord Jocelyn, Mr. Goslett,’ smd the 
Captain. 

‘ I ought to,’ replied Harry simply ; ‘ he gave me my education.' 

‘He was always a brave and generous officer, I remember,’ the 
Captain went on. ‘Yes, I remember him well , all the men would 
kve followed him everywhere. Well, he says he will come and 
see me.’ 

‘Then he will come,’ ssud Harry, ‘if he said so.’ 

‘ Veiy good j if he comes, he sh^ see Miss Kennedy too ’ . 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
im MU 01' mn cass. 

This dinner, to which her ladyship will always look back with 
the liveliest satisfaction, was the chmax, the highest point, so to 
speak, of her greatness, which was destined to have a speedy fall. 
Angela asked Lord Jocelyn to read through the papers and advise. 
She told him of the Professor’s discovery, and of the book which 
bad belonged to the wheelwright, and everythmg. 

Of course, the opinion wbch he formed was exactly that formed 
by Angela heiself, and he told her so. 

‘I have asked them to my houne,’ Angela wrote, ‘because I 
want them to go home to their own people with pleasant recol-' 
lections of their stay in London. I should like them to feel, not 
that their claim had broken down, and that they were defe.ned, 
but that it had been examined, and was held to be not proven 
I should be very sorry if I thought that the little lady would cease 
to believe in her husband’s illastrious descent. Will you help ms 
to make her keep her faith as far as possible, and go home with 
as little disappointment as possible P’ 

‘I will try,’ said Lord Jocelyn. 

He wrote to Lady Davenant that he had given careful con* 
aderation ti the Ca«e, and had taken opinions, which was also 
true, because be made a lawyer, a herald, and a peer all read the 
documeaii, and wnte ho a letter on the subject. He diotated 
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all toe letters, it is bue, but there is generally sometMng to 
conceal m this world of compromises. 

He went solemnly to Portman Square bearing these precious 
documents with him. To Lady Darenant his opinion was the 
most impoitant step which had yet occurred in the history of the 
eliura she placed her husband in the haidest arm-chair that she 
could find, with strict injunctions to keep broad awake; and she 
had a great array of pens and paper laid out on the table in order 
to look business-like It must he owned that the good feeding of 
the List two months, with carriage eiercise, had gieatly increased 
his lordship’s tendency to sleep and inaction. As for the Case, he 
had almost ceased to think of it The Case meant wony, copying 
out, wnting and re-writing, hunting up facts, and remembering , 
when the Case was put away he could give up his mind to break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner. Never had the present moment seemed 
so delightful to him, 

Lud Jocelp wore an expression of great gravity, as befitted 
the otra'iiOD. In fact, he was entrusted with an exceedingly 
delicate mission he had to tell these worthy people that there 
was not the slightest hope for them- to recommend them to go 
Lime again , and though the counsel would be clothed m sugaied 
words, to lenounce for ever the hope of proving their imaginary 
claim But it is better to be told these things Mndly and sympa- 
thetically, by a man with a title, than by any coaise or common 
lawyer. 

‘ Before I begin’— Lord Joeelp addressed himself to the lady 
instead of her husband— ‘I would ask if you have any relic at all 
of that first Timothy Clitheroe who is buiied in your cemetery at 
Cana.an City?’ 

‘ There is a hook,’ said her ladyship. ‘ Here it is ’ 

She handed him a little book of songs, roughly bound m 
leather; on the title-page was written at the top ‘Satturday,’ and 
at the bottom ‘ Davvenant ’ 

Lord Jocelyn laid the book down and opened his case, 

First, he remiinded them that Miss Messenger in her fiist lettir 
h'ad spoken of a possible moral, rather than legal, triumph , of a 
possible failure to establish the claim before a committee of the 
House of Peers to whom it would he referred. This, in hia opinion, 
was the actual difficulty he had read the Case as it had been 
carefully drawn up and presented by his loidship— and he compli- 
mented the writer upon his lucid and excellent style of drawing 
up of facta— and he had submitted the Case for the opinion of 
friends of his own, all of them gentlemen eminently proper to form 
and to express an opinion on such a subject. He held the opinions 
of these gentlemen m his hands. One of them was f'om Lord de 
Lusignan, a nobleman of very ancient descent. His lordship wrote 
that there were very strong grounds for supposing it right to in- 
Testigate a case which presented, ceitainly, very remaik.ilile coin- 
ddences, if nothing more : that fmtha uvestigations ought to 
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made on the spot; and that, if thb Timothy Clitheroe Daveiaif 
turned out to be the lost heir, it would be another romance in the 
history of the Peerage. And his lordship concluded by a hind 
espression of hope that more facts would be discovered in support 
of the claim. 

‘ You will like to keep this letter, said the reader, giving it to 
Lady Davenaat She was horribly pale and trembled, because it 
teemed as if everything was shppmg horn her. 

'The other letters,’ Lord Jocelyn went on, 'are to the same 
effect. One is from a lawyer of great eminence, and the other is 
from a herald. You will probably like to keep them too, when 1 
have read them,’ 

Lady Davenaat took the letters, which were cruel in their 
kindness, and the tears came into her eyes. 

Loid Jocelyn went on to say that researches made in their 
interest in the parish registers had resulted in a discoiery which 
might even be made into an argument against the claim. There 
was a foundlmg child baptised in the church in the same year as 
the young heir , he received the name of the village with the day 
of the week on which he was found for Chnstun name , that is 
to say, he was called Saturday Davenant. 

Then, indeed, hs loidship became very red, and her ladyship 
turned still paler, and both looked guilty. Saturday Davenant ! 
the words in the book. Suppose they were not a date and a 
name, but a man’s whole name instead ! 

'He left the parish,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘and was reported to 
have gone to America.’ 

Neither of them spoke. His lordship looked slowly around 
the room, as if expecting that everything, even the solid mahogany 
of the library shelves, would vanish suddenly away. And he 
groaned, thinking of the dinners which would soon be things of 
the golden past 

' But, my friends,’ Lord Jocelyn went on, ‘ do not be downcast. 
There is always the possibility of new facts tiiiniug up Your 
giandfather’s name may have been really Timothy Clitlkroe, m 
which case I have very little doubt that he was the mis^ng heir; 
but he may, on the other hand, have been the Satuiday Davenant, 
in which case he lived and died with a he on his lips, which one 
would be sorry to think possible.’ 

' Well, sir— if that is so— what do you advise that we should 
do now?’ asked the grandson of this mystery. He seemed to 
hare become an American citizen again, and to have shaken ufl 
the aristocratic manner. 

‘ What I should advise is this You will never, most certainly 
never, get recognition of your claim without stronger evidence than 
you ^at present offer. On the other hand, no one will refuse to 
admit that you have a strong case. Therefore I would adviso you 
to go home to your own people, to tell them what has happened— 
how youj case was taken up and carefully considered by com* 
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petsnt authonties’— here he named again the lawyer, the herald- 
and the peer—' to show them their opinions, and to say that you 
hare come back for further endence, if you can find any, winch 
wiE connect you beyond a doubt with the lost heir.’ 

‘That is good adyice, sir,’ said the claimant, ‘No, Clara 
Martha, for once I will have my own way. The connection is the 
weak point ; we must go home and make it a strong point, else we 
had better stay there. I said, all along, that we ought not to haro 
come. Nevertheless, Tm glad we came, Clara Martha. I sha’n’t 
throw it in your teeth that we did come, I’m grateful to you foi 
making us come. We’ve made good fnends here, and seen many 
things which we shouldn’t otherwise have seen. And the thought 
of this house and the meals we’ve had in it— such breakfasts, such 
luncheons, such dinners— will never leave us, I am sure ’ 

Lady Davenant could say nothing. She saw everything tom 
from her at a rough blow— her title, her consideration, the envy 
of her fellow-citizens, especially of Aureha Tucker. She put her 
handkerchief to her eyes and sobbed aloud. 

‘You should not go back as if you were defe.it6d,’ Lord 
Jscelyn went on in sympathy with the poor httle woman. ‘ You 
are as much entitled to the rank you claim as ever. More • your 
case has been talked about ; it is mown ■ should any of the anti- 
quaries who are always grubbing about parish records hnd any 
scrap of information which may help, he will make a note of it for 
you. When you came you were friendless and unknown. Now 
the press of England has taken you up: your story is romantic; 
we are aU interested in you, and desirous of seeing you succeed, 
Before you go you will wnte to the papers stating why you go, 
and what you nope to find. All these letters and papers and 
proofs of the importance of your claim should be kept and shown 
to your fnends.'’ 

‘We feel mean about going back, and that’s a fact,’ said his 
lordship, ‘ Still, if we must go back, why, we’d better go back 
with drums and trumpets than sneak back — ’ 

‘ Ah r said his wife, ‘if you’d only shown that spirit from the 
bepnnmg, Timothy I ’ 

He collapsed. 

‘ If we go back,’ she continued thoughtfully, ‘ I suppose there’s 
some sort of work we can find, between us. Old folks hadn’t ought 
to work like the young, and I’m sixty-hve, and so is my husband, 
But — 

She stopped, vrith a sigh. 

‘I am empowered by Miss Messenger,’ Lord Jocelyn went on, 
with great softness of manner, ‘ to make you a little proposition. 
She tHnks that it would be most desirable for you to have your 
bands free while you make those reseaichea which* tnav lead to 
the discoveries we hope for. Now, if you have to wa'te the day 
in work you wil never be able to make any research Theiefore 
Miss Messenger proposes-if you do not mind— if you will accopt 
n 7 
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—an annuity on your joint lives of six hundred dollars, Yon may 
he thus relieved of all anxiety about your personal wants, And 
Miss Messenger begs only that you may let this annuity appear 
the offering of sympathising English fiiends/ 

* But we don’t know Miss Messenger/ said her ladyship, 

^Has she not extended her hospitality to you for two months 
and more ? Is not that a proof of the interest she takes m you P ’ 

^ Certainly it is. Why— see now— we’ve been living here so 
long, that we’ve forgotten it is all Miss Messenger’s gift,’ 

^Tlien, you will accept?’ 

^ Oh, Lord Jocelyn, what can we do but accept P ’ 

^ And with grateful hearts/ added his lordship. ^ Tell her that. 
With grateful hearts, They’ve a way of seivmg quail in her 
house, that — ’ He stopped and sighed. 

I . » • » , I 

They have returned to Canaan City; they live in simple 
sufficiency. His lordship, when he is awake, has many tales to 
tell of London His friends believe Stepney Gieen to be a pait of 
May-fair, and Mrs. Bormalack to be a distinguished though 
untitled ornament of London society , while as for Aurelia Tut ker,. 
who fain would scoff, there are her ladyship’s beautiful and costly 
diesses, and her jewels, and the letters fiom Lord Jocehn Le 
Bieton and the iich Miss Messenger, and the six hundred dollars 
a year drawn monthly, which proclaim aloud that there is some- 
thing in the claim, 

These are things which cannot be gainsaid 
Neveitheless, no new discoveries have yot rewarded hm lori* 
ship’s researches. 


CHAPTER XLm 

TIE nmCE OP BEIIGIT, 

Bijeim this time the Palace of Delight was steadily rning, 
Before Christmas its walls were completed and the roof on. Then 
began the pamtino;, the decoiating, and the fittings. And Angela 
was told that the Duilding would be handed over to her, complete 
according to the contract, hy the fiist of Maich. 

The building was hidden away, so to speak, m a coiner of vast 
Stepney, but alieady rumoms were abroad concerning it, and the 
puipose for which it was erected. They were conflicting rumouia, 
No one knew at all what was intended by it, no one had been 
within the walls ; no one knew who built it. The place was 
fcitiiated BO decidedly in the veiy heait and core oi Stepney, that 
the outside public bew nothing at all about it, and the rumours 
V'C’e confined to the small folk round it. So it rose m their 
ui dot Without being greatly regaided, Ko leport or miution 'if 
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It csia® to Hally’s ears, so that he knew nothing of it, and 8i!> 
necfed nothing, any more than he suspected Miss Kennedy of 
Dem some other person. 

The first of March in this present year of grace 1882 fell upon 
I Wednesday. Angela resolved that the opening day should he 
on Thursday, the second, and that she would open it herself, and 
then another thought came mto her mind; and the longer she 
meditated upon it, the stronger hold did the idea take upon her. 

The Palace of Dehght was not, she said, her own conception : 
it was that of the man— the man she loved. Would it not be 
generous, in giving this place over to the people for whom it waa 
built, to give its real founder the one reward which he asked ? 

Never any kmght of old had been more loyal: he obeyed in 
the spirit as well as the letter her mjunction not to speak of love , 
not only did he refrain fiom those good words which he would 
fern have uttered, but he showed no impatience, grumbled not, 
had no fits of sulking : he waited, patient. And in all other thmgs 
he did her behest, working with a cheerful heait for her girls, 
always ready to amuse them, always at her service for thmgs great 
and small, and meeting her mood with a ready sympathy. 

One evening, exactly a fortnight before the proposed opening 
day, Angela invited all the girls and, with them, her faithful 
old Captam, and her servant Harry, to follow her, because she 
had a Thing to show them. She spoke with gieat seriousness, 
and looked overcome with the gravity of this Thmg. What was 
she going to show them? 

They followed, wondenng, while she led the way to the church, 
and then turned to the nght among the narrow lanes of a part 
where, by some accident, none of the girls belonged. 

Presently she stopped before a great building. It was not lit 
up, and seemed quite dark and empty. Outside, the planks were 
not yet removed, and they were covered with gaudy advertise- 
ments, but it was too dark to see them. Theie was a broad porch 
above the entrance, with a generously ample ascent of steps like 
unto those of St. Paul’s CathedraL Angela rang a bell and the 
door was opened. They found themselves in an entrance hall of 
some kind, imperfectly lighted by a single gas jet There weie 
three or four men standing about, apparently waiting for them, 
because one stepped forward, and said,— 

‘ Miss Messengei’s party P ’ 

‘We are Miss Messengei’s party,’ Angela replied. 

‘Whoever we are,’ said Harry, ‘we are a great mystery to 
ourselves.’ 

‘ Patience,’ Angela whispered. ‘ Part of the mystery is going 
to be cleared up^,' 

‘ Light up, Bill,’ smd one of the men. 

Then the whole place passed suddenly mto daylight, for it m 
lit by the electric globes. 

it was a lofty vestibule. On either side were cbalr-rooiMj 
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oppoftite were enbanee doors. But wkt was on tk otkr side of 
taese entrance-rooms none of them could guess, 

* My friend/ said Angela to Harry, ^ this place should be yom 
It is of your creation.’ 

^It is your Palace of Delight Yes! nothing short of that 
Will you lead me into your Palace P ’ 

She took his arm, while he marvelled greatly, and asked 
himself what this might mean. One of the men then opened the 
doors, and they entered, followed hy the wondering girls. 

They found tliemselYes m a lofty and very spacious hall At 
the end was a kind of throne—a red velvet divan, semicircular 
under a canopy of red velvet. Statues stood on either side be- 
hind them was a great organ * upon the walls were pictures. 
Above the pictures were trophies m arms, tapestry carpets, all 
kinds of beautiful things. Above the entiance was a gallery for 
musicians, and on either side were doors leading to places of 
which they knew nothing. 

Miss Kennedy led the way to the semicircular divan at the 
end. She took the central place, and motioned the girls to arrange 
themselves about her. The effect of this little group sitting by 
themselves and in silence at the end of the great hall was veiy 
strange and wonderful. 

‘Hy dears/ she saM after a moment— and the girls saw that 
her eyes were full of tears— ‘my dears, I have got a wonderful 
stoiy to tell you, Listen, 

‘There was a girl, once, who had the great misfortune to be 
born rich It is a thing which many people desire. She, how- 
ever, who had it, knew what a misfortune it might become to her. 
For the possessor of gieat wealth, more especially if it be a 
woman, attracts all the designing and wicked people in the world, 
all the rogues and all the pretended philanthropists to her, as 
wasps are attracted by honey, and presently, by sad expeiience, 
she gets xo look on ail mankind as desirous only of robbing and 
deceiving her. This is a dreadful condition of mind to fall into, 
because it stands m the way of love and friendship and trust, and 
all the sweet confidences which make us happy, 

‘This girls name was Messenger. Now. when she was (juita 
young she knew what was going to happenj unless she managed 
somehow differently from other women m her unhappy position. 
And she determined as a first step to get rid of a large quantity 
of her wealth, so that the cupidity of the robbers might be 
diverted. 

‘Now, she had a humble friend— only a dressmaker— who, for 
reasons of her own, loved her, and would have served her if she 
could. And 'this dressmaker came to live at the East End of 
London 

‘ And she saw that the girls who have to work for their 
feiead are m such a Tt) that skvery would be & better lot 
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for moat of them. For they have to work twelve hours in the 
day, and sometimes more : they sit in close, hot rooms, poisoned 
by gas: they get no change ot position as tne day goes on: they 
have no holiday, no respite, save on Sunday : they draw miserable 
wages, and they are indifferently fed, So that she thought one 
good thing Mies Messenger could do was to help those girls; and 
HUS was how our Association was founded.’ 

‘ But we shall thank you, all the same,’ said Nelly. 

‘Then another thmg happened, Theie was a young— gentle- 
man,’ Angela went on, ‘staying at the East End too. lie called 
himself a working man, said he was the son of a Sergeant in 
the aimy, but eveijbody knew he was a gentleiniin This diess* 
maker made his acquaintance, and talked with him a gieat deal, 
Ee was full of ideas, and one day he proposed that we should 
have a Palace of Delight. It would cost a great deal of money ; 
but they talked as if they had that sum, and more, at their dis- 
posal. They arranged it all : they provided for eveiything When 
the scheme vas fully drawn up, the dressmaker took it to Mi»a 
Me'-senger Oh, my dear girls ! this u the Palace of Delight It 
13 built as they proposed ; it is finished , it is our own , and heie 
is its inventor’ 

She took Harry’s hand. He stood beside her, gazing upon her 
impassioned face , but he was silent ‘ It looks cold and empty 
now, but when you see it on the opening day , when you come 
here night alter night , when yon get to feel the place to be a 
part, and the best part, of yoiii life, then remember that what 
Miss Messenger did was nothing compaied with what this— this 
young gentleman did. For he invented it.’ 

‘Now,’ she said, nsmg— they were all too much astonished to 
make any demonstration—* now let us examine the building. 
This Hall is your great Eeteption Room, You will use it lor fho 
ball nights, when you give your great dances : a thousand couples 
may dance here without crowding On wet days it is to be the 
playground of the children It will hold a couple of thousand, 
without jostling against each other. There is the gallery lor the 
music, as soon as you have got any ’ 

She led the way to a door on the right. 

‘ This,’ she said, ‘is your Theatre ’ 

It was like a Roman theatre, being built m the form of a 
semicircle, tier above tier, having no distinction in places, save 
that some were nearer the stage and some farther off 

‘Here,’ she said, ‘you will act. Do not think that players 
will be found for you. If you want a theatre you must find 
your own actors. If you want an orchestra you must find your 
own for your theatre, because in this place everything will be 
done by yourselves.’ 

They came out of the Theatre, There was one other door cn 
fcst side of the Hall. 

‘ This/ said Angela, opening it, ‘ is the Concert Room. It ba 
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an organ and a piano and a platform. ^Tien you kta got 
people who can play and smg you will give concerts.’ 

They crossed the Hall, Dn tne other side were two more 
great rooms, each as big as the Theatre and the Concert Room. 
One was a gymnasium, fitted up with bars and ropes and parallel 
rods and trapezes. 

‘This is for the young men/ said Angels. *They will be 
stimulated by piizes to become good gymnasts, The other room 
is the Libraiy. Here they may come, when they please, to read 
aal study.’ 

It was a noble room, fitted with shelves and the beginning of 
a gieat libiary. 

‘Let us go upstairs/ said Angela 

Upstairs the rooms were all small, but there were a great 
many of them, 

Thus there were billiard-rooms, card-rooms, rooms with chess, 
dominoes, and backgamuion tables laid out, smoking-rooms for 
men alone, tea and coffee rooms, rooms where women could sit 
by themselves if they pleased, and a room where all kinds of 
refreshments were to be piocured. Above these was a second^ 
floor, which was called the School This consisted of a great 
number of quite small rooms, fitted with desks, tables, and what- 
ever else might be necessary. Some of these rooms were called 
music-rooms, and weie intended for instruction and piactice on 
different instruments. Others were for painting, drawing, sculps 
ture, modellmg, wood-caivmg, leather-work, brasswork, em- 
broidery, lacework, and all manner of small arts. 

‘In "the Palace ol Delight,’ said Angela, ‘we shall not be like 
a troop of revellers, thinking of nothing but dance and song and 
feasting, Weshall leain soinethinu everyday, we shall all belong 
tu some cla&s. Those of us who know already will teach the rest, 
And oh ! the best part of all has to be told Eveiythmg in the 
Palace will be done for nothing, except the mere cleaning and 
keeping in order And if anybody is paid anything, it will be at 
the late of a working man’s wage—nn more For this is our own 
Palace, the club of the working people , we will not let anybody 
make money out of it: we shall use it for ourselves, and we shall 
make our enjoyment by ourselves. 

‘All this is piovided in the deed of trust h which Miss 
Messenger hands over the building to the people. There are three 
trustees. One of these, of course, is you— Mr. Goalett’ 

‘I have been so lost m amazement/ said Harry, ‘that I have 
been unable to speak. Is this, m very truth, the Palace of Delight 
that we have battled over so long and so often P’ 

‘It is none other. And you are a trustee to carry out tb 
intentions of th^ founder— yourself.’ 

They went downstairs again to the great Hall. 

‘Captam Sorensen/ Angela whispered, ‘will you go hoiii 
with the pis ? I will follow m a few minutes*’ 
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Harry and Angela were left behind m the Hall 

She called the man in chaige of the electric light, and said 
something to him. Then he went away and turned down the light, 
and they were standing in daikness, save for the bright moon which 
shone through the windows and fell unon the white statues and 
made them look like two ghosts themsefyes standing among rows 
of other ghosts. 

^ Harry, ^ said Angela. 

‘Do not mock me,^ he replied, ‘I am in a dream. This is 
not real The place — ' 

‘It 18 your own Palace of Delight. It will be given to the 
people in a fortnight. Are you pleased with your creation ? ' 

^ Pleased P And you ? ’ 

‘I am greatly pleased HarryMt was the first time she 
had called him by his Christian name,— ‘I promised you— I 
promised I would tell you— I would tell you— if the time should 
come — ’ 

‘ lias the tune come P Oh, my dear love, baa the time come ? ^ 

‘Theie is nothing m the way. But oh Ilaiiy— aie you m 
the same mmd ? No— wait a moment.’ She held him by the 
wrists , ‘ Eememher what you ai e doing Will you choose a life* 
time of work among working people ? You can go back, now, to 
your old Me, but— perhaps— you will not he able to go back, 
then.’ 

‘ I have chosen, long ago. You know my choice— oh 1 loye— 
my love.’ 

‘ Then, Harry, if it will make you happy— are you quite sure 
it will ?— you shall many me on the day when the Palace u 



*I'ou are sure,’ she said presently, Hhat you can love me, 
though I am only a dressmaker P ’ 

‘ Could I love you,’ he replied passionately, ‘if you were any- 
thing else?’ 

I ■ t t t • 

‘You have never told me,’ he said presently, ‘your Chnstiaa 
name.’ 

‘It is Angela’ 

‘Angela > I should have known it could have been no other, 
Angela, kind Heaven, surely, sent you down to stay awhilo witn 
j me. If m time to come you should he ever unhappy with me, 
dear, if you should not be able to bear any lomrei with my faults, 
you would leave me and go back to the heaien whence you came.’ 

They parted, that night, on the steps of Mrs. Bormalark’.-' 
dingy old boaidmg-house, to both so dtar. But H«ry, for hiuj- 
tie night, paced the pavement, trymg to calm the tumult of his 
thoughts ‘ A life of woik— with Angela— with Angela P Wb^, 
how small, how pitUul seemed all other kinds of life ia wbicli 
Angela was not concerued!’ 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 

KI liSr S¥EEI, 

Mr story, alas I has come to an end, according to the nature of all 
ear Wy things. The love vows are exchanged, the has given 
herseli to the man— rich or poor. My friends, if you come to 
think of it, no girl is so rich that she can dve more, or so poor 
that she can give less, than herself, and in love one asks not for 
more or less. Even the day is appointed, and nothing is going to 
happen which will prevent the blessed wedding bells from ringing, 
or the clergyman from the sacred joining together of man and 
of maid, till death do part them. What more to teUP We 
ought to drop the curtain while the moonlight pours through the 
windows of the silent Palace upon the lovers, while the gods and 
goddesses, nymphs, naiads, and oreads in marble look on in 
sympathetic jov. They, too, in the far-off ages, among the woods 
and springs of llellas, lived and loved, though their forests know ^ 
them no more. let, because this was no ordinary mamage, and ' 
because we are sorry to part with Angela before the day when 
she begins her wedded life, we must fam tell of what passed m 
that biief fortnight before the Palace was opened, and Angela’s 
great and noble dream became a reality. 

There was, first of all, a greal deal of business to he set in 
order. Angela had interviews with her lawyers, and settlements 
had to be diawn up about which Harry knew nothing, though he 
would have to sign them , then there were the trust deeds for the 
Palace Angela named Harry, Dick Coppin, the old Chartist, 
now her firm and fast Inend, and Lord Jocelyn, as joint trustees, 
They weie to see, first of all, that no one got anythmg out of the 
Palace unless it might be workmen’s wages for work done. They 
were to carry out the spint of the house m making the place sup- 
port and feed itself, so that whatever amusements, plavs. danc^ 
interludes, or mummeries, were set afoot, all might ha by thg 
people themselves for themselves; and they were to do then 
utmost to keep out the discordant elements of politics, lehgion, 
and party controversy, 

All the girls knew by this time that Miss Kennedy was to be 
married on the second of March— the day when the Palace was to 
be opened. They also learned, because the details were arranged 
and talked over every evening, that the opening would be on a 
very grand scale indeed. Miss Messenger nerself was coming to 
hand it over in person to the trustees on behalf of the people of 
Stepney and WmtehapeL There was to he the actmg of a play in 
the new theatre, a recital on the new organ, the performance of a 
concert m the new concert-room, playing all the evening long by 
a military hand, some sort of general enterttdament, and the whole 
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«M to la terminated ly a gigantic anpper gpyen ly SGsa Messenger 
herself, to which fifteen hundred guests were bidden ; namely, first, 
all the employes of the brewery rrith their wires, if they had any, 
from the Chief Brewer and the Chief Accountant down to the 
humblest boy on the establishment; and secondly, all the girls of 
the Association, with two or three guests for each ; and thirdly, a 
couple of hundred or so chosen from a list drawn up by Dick 
Coppin and the cobbler and Harry. 

As for Harry, he had now, by Angela’s recommendation, 
resigned his duties at the Brewery, m order to throw his whole 
time into the arrangement for the opening day , and this so 
matly occupied him that he sometimes even forgot what the 
day would mean to him. The mvitations were sent m Miss Mes- 
senger’s own name. They were ah accepted, although there was 
naturally some httle feeling of irritation at the Brewery when it 
became known that there was to be a general sitting down of 
all together. Miss Messenger also expressed her wish that the 
only beverage at the supper should be llessenger’s beer, and that 
of the best quality. The banquet, m mutation of the Lord 
•Mayor’s dinner on the ninth of November, was to be a cold one, 
and sold, with plenty of ices, jellies, puddings, and fruit, But 
there was something said about glasses of wme for every guest 
after supper. 

'I suppose,’ said Angela, talkmg over this pleasant disposition 
of things with Harry, ‘ that she means one or two toasts to be 
proposed. The first should be to the success of the Palace. 
The second, I think’— and she blushed— ‘ will be the health of 
you, Harry, and of me.’ 

‘I think so much of you,’ said Harry, ‘all day long, that I 
never think of Miss Messenger at alL TeU me what she is like, 
this giver and dispenser of princely gifts, I suppose she really u 
the owner of boundless wealth P ’ 

‘ She has several millions, if you call that boundless. She has 
been a very good friend to me, and will continue so.' 

‘You snow her well?’ 

• ‘I bow her very well. Oh, Harry, do not ask me any more 
about her or myself When we are mained I will tell you all 
about the friendship of Miss Messenger to me. You trust me, do 
you not f’ 

‘Trust you* Oh, Angela*’ 

‘ My secret, such as it is, is not a shameful one, Harry ; and 
it has to do with the very girl, this Miss Messenger, Leave 
me with it till the day of oar wedding. I wonder how far your 
patience will endure my secrets f for here is another, You bow 
that I have a httle money ? ’ _ 

‘I am afraid, my Angela,’ _said Harry, laughing, ‘that you 
must have made a terrible hole in it since you came here. Little 
or much, what does it matter to usf Haven’t we got the Two 
Thousand ? Think of that tremendous luon.’ 
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^Wkt cati it matter?^ she cried, *0h, Harry, I tknk 
Heaven tor lettmg me, too, have this great gift of sweet and 
disinterested love* I thought it would never come to me,’ 

^ To whom, then, should it come P ’ 

^ Don’t, Harry, or— yes— go on thinking me all that you say, 
because it may help to make me all that you think. But that is 
not what I wanted to say. Would you mind very much, Harry, 
if I asked you to take my name f ’ 

will take any name you wish, Angela. If I am your 
husband, what does it matter about any other name? ’ 

^ And then one other thing, Hany. Will your guardian give 
his consent?’ 

^ Yes, I can answer for him that he will, And he will come 
to the wedding if I ask him.’ 

‘Then ask him, Harry,’ 

‘So,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘the dressmaker has relented, bos 
she ? Why, that is well And I am to give my consent ? My 
dear boy, I only want you to be happy, Beside, I am quite 
sore and certain that you will he happy.’ ^ 

‘Ever) body is, if he maines the woman he loves,’ said tie 
young man sententiously. 

‘ Yes— v('s, it he goes on loving the woman he has married, 
How 0 \ei, Harry, you have my best wishes and my consent, since 
you are good enough to ask for it. Wait a bit’ He got up and 
began to search about m drawers and desks. ‘ I must give your 
fmck a present, Harry. See— here is something good Will 
you give her, with my best love and good wishes, this f It was 
once my mother’s.’ 

Harry looked at the gaud, set ^\ith peai’ls and rubies in old- 
fashioned style. 

‘ Is It not,’ he asked, ‘ rather too splendid for a— poor people m 
our position?’ 

Lord Jocelyn laughed aloud, 

‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘ can be too splendid for a beautiful woman, 
Give it her, Harry, and tell her I am glad she has consented to* 
make you happy Tell her I am more than glad, Harry. Say 
that I most heartily thank her. Yes, thank her. Tell her that. 
Say that I thank her from my heart.’ 

As the day drew near the girls became possessed of a great 
fear. It seemed to all as if things were going to undergo some 
great and sudden change. They knew that the house was secured 
to them free of rent ; but they were going to lose their queen, that 
presiding spirit who not only kept them together, hut also kept 
them happy. In her presence there were no little tempers, and 
jealousies were forgotten, When she was with them they were 
all on their best behaviour. Now it is an odd thing m girlr, 
and I really think myself privileged, considering my owi very 
sm^l experience of tbe m, lu being the first to lave dii^overm 
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{Ms important truth— tkt, whereas to boys good beku*oijr f*5 
too often a glm and a bore, guls prefer behaving well They aro 
happiest when they are good, nicely dressed, and sitting all m a 
row with company manners. But who, when Miss Kennedy wem 
away, would lead them in the drawing-room P The change, how* 
ever, was going to be greater than they knew or guessed , the 
drawing-room itself would become before many days a thing o! 
the past, but the Palace would take its place, 

They all brought gift? ’ they were simple things, but they 
were offered with willing and giateful hearts, Rebekah brought 
the one volume of her father’s library which was well bound. It 
was a work written m imitation of Herve/s ^ Meditations,’ and 
dealt principally with tombs, and was therefore peculiarly appro- 
priate as a wedding present Nelly brought a ring which had been 
ner mother’s, and was so sacied to her that she felt it must be 
given to Miss Kennedy; the other girls gave woiked handker- 
chiefs, and collars, and such little things 

Angela looked at the table on which she had spread all 
wedding presents* the plated teapot, from Mis Boimalack, the 
''girls’ work, Nelly’srmg, Rebekah’s book, Lord Jocelyn’s bracelet 
She was happier with these trifles than if she had received m 
Portman Squaie the hundreds ot gifts and jewelled things which 
would have pouied in for the young heiress. 

And m the short foitnight she thought for everybody. 
Josephus received a message that he miirht immediately retire on 
the pension which he would have received had he been fortunate 
in piomotion, and compelled to go by ill-health . m other woids, 
he was set free with three hundred pounds a year for life. He 
may now be seen any day m the Mile End Road or on Stepney 
Green, dressed in the fashion of a young man of twenty-one or so, 
walking with elastic step, because he is so young, yet maniS sting 
a certain gravity, as becomes one who attends the evening It i tines 
of the Beaumont Institute m French and anthuietic, and t<ikes a 
class on the Sabbath m connection with the WesltjuU hij, 
A‘ter all, a man is only as old as he feels , and why should not 
Josephus, whose youth was cruelly di^stroyed, teel young again, 
now that his honour has been restoied to liiui ? 

On the mmning beloie the wedding, Angela paid two vi jis of 
considerable impoi lance 

The hrst wa^ to Daniel Fagg, to whom she carried a small 
parcel. ‘ My fiiend,’ she said, *i have observed your iiiipatieiioe 
about your book Your publisher tlimvrht that, as you me lu- 
erperienced in correcting pioofs, it would be bent to have the 
work done f)r you. And iiero, I am tiuly happy to say, u tiia 
h ok itselfd 

(le tore the covering from the book and -seised it, a 
me idler would ^eize her child. 

^ My book ! ’ he gasped, ^ my book ! ’ 

lea, hiH book ; bmmd m eober doth, with an ecprddernJ 
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tnanfrle on the cover for ample ornament. ‘The Pr’mitire 
Alphabet. By Darnel Fagg.’ ‘ My book 1’ 

Angela explained to him that his passage to Melbourne was 
taken, and that he would sail in a week , and that a small sum of 
money would be put into his hands on landing : and that a 
hundred copies of the book would be sent to Australia for Lira, 
with more if he wanted them. But she talked to idle earn, for 
D.ffliel was turning over the leaves and devouring the contents of 
hiB book. 

‘ At all events,' said Angela, ‘ I have made one man happy.’ 

Then she walked to the Tiinity Almshouse, and sought her old 
hiend Captain Sorensen. 

To him she told her whole story from the very beginning, 
begging only that he would keep her secret till the next evening. 

‘But, of course,’ said the sailor, ‘I knew, all along, that you 
were a lady bom and bred You might deceive the folk h*ere, 
who’ve no chance, poor things, of knowing a lady when they see 
one— how should they ? But you could not deceive a man whi’s 
had his quarter-deck full of ladies. The only question in my mnd 
was why you did it.’ '• 

‘You did not think that what Bunker said was true— did you, 
Captain Sorensen f ’ 

‘ Nay,’ he replied. ‘ Bunker never liked you ; and how I am to 
thank you enough for all you’ve done for ray poor girl — ’ 

‘Thank me by continuing to be my dear fnend and adviser,’ 
said Angela. ‘ If I thought it would pleasure you to live out of 
this place — ’ 

‘No, no,’ said the Captain, ‘I could not take your money ; any 
one may accept the provision of the asylum and be grateful ’ 

‘ I knew you would say so Stay on, then, Captain Sorensen. 
And as regaids Nelly, my dear and fond Nelly — 

It nee^ not to tell what she said and promised on behalf of 
Nelly. 

And at the house the girls were trying on the new white frocks 
and white bonnets in which they were to go to the weddmg, They 
Were all bridesmaids, but Nelly had the post of honour, 


CHAPTER XLH. 

‘UPBOUSB ra nTEN, MT mm, Mum ra.' 

At nine in the morning Earry presented himself at the hoiite, no 
longer his own, for the signing of certain papers. The place was 
closed for a holiday, but the gills were alieady assembliug in the 
show-room, getting their drcssas laid uut, trying on their gloves, 
and chattenng like birds up m the branches on a fine spring morn- 
ing. H» found Angela sitting with an elderly gentleman— none 
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ctlisr ftaB the seDior partner in the firm of her solicitors. He hnd 
I quantity of documents on the table before him, and as Hariy 
opened the door he heard these remarkable words'— 

‘ So the young man does not know— even at the eleventh hour ! ’ 
What it was he would learn, Harry cared not to inquire. He 
had been told that there was a secret of some sort which he would 
team m the course of the day. 

‘These papers, Harry,’ said Ms bride, ‘are certain documents 
which you have to sign, connected with that little fortune of which 
I told you.’ 

‘ I hope,’ said Harry, ‘ that the fortune, whatever it is, has been 
all settled upon yoursell absolutely ’ 

‘ You will find young gentleman,’ said the solicitor gravely, 
‘ that ample justice— generous justice— has been done you. Very 
well, I will say no moie ’ 

‘ Do you want me to sign without reading, Angela ? ’ 

‘If you will so far trust me.’ 

He took the pen and signed where he was told to sign, with- 
out reading one word. If he had been oidered to sign awav hu 
Hfe and hberty, he would have done so blindly and cheeifully at 
Angela’s bidding. The deed was signed, and the act of signature 
was witnessed 

So that was done. There now remained only the ceremony. 
While the solicitor, who evidently disliked the whole proceeding, 
as irregular and dangerous, was putting up the papers, Angela took 
her lover’s hands in hers, and looked into Ms face with her frank 
and searching look. 

‘ You do not repent, my poor Hanyf ’ 

‘Repent?’ 

‘You might have done so much better : you might have married 
a lady — ’ 

The solicitor, overhearing these words, sat down and rubbed 
his nose with an unprofe.«sional smile. 

‘ Shall I not marry a lady? ’ 

‘ You might have found a rich bride' you might have led a 
■lazy life, with nothing to do, instead of which— oh ' Harry, there 
18 still time. We are not due at the church for half an hour yet. 
Think. Do you dehberately choose a life of work and ambition— 
with -perhaps— poverty f ’ 

At this pomt the solicitor rose from his chmr and walked softly 
to the window, where he remained for five minutes looking out 
upon Stepney Green with his back to the lovers. If Haiiy had 
been watching him, he would have remarked a cunous tremuloua 
movement of the shoulders. 

‘ There is one thing more, Harry, that I have to aMk you ’ 

‘ Of course, you have only to ask me, whatever it is Could I 
infuse you anything, who wiU give me so much ? ’ 

Their fingers were interlaced, their eyes were looking into each 
Other. No ' he could refuse her nothing. 
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‘I gire you much? Ob! Hany— what is a woman’s 6f 
herself f’ 

Harry restrained himself. The solicitor might be sympathetic ; 
but, on the whole, it was best to act as if he was not. Law ha* 
httle to do with Loyb: Cupid has never yet been represented with 
the long gown, 

‘ It 18 a strange request, Harry. It is connected with my— ray 
little foolish seciet You will let me go away directly the service 
is over, and you will consent not to see me again until the evening, 
when I shall return. You, with all the girls, will meet me in the 
porch of the Palace at seven o’clock exactly. And, as Mice 
Messenger will come too, you will make your— perhaps your last 
appearance— my poor boy— rathe character of a modern English 
gentleman in evening dress Tell your best man that he is to g» e 
his arm to Nelly the other girls will follow two and two. Oh, 
llairv, the first sound of the organ in your Palace will be your 
own \Vedding March the fiist festival in your Palace will be in 
your own honour Is not that what it should be ? ’ 

‘ In your honour, dear, not mine And Miss Messenger ? Asa 
we to give no honour to her who built the Palace P ’ 

‘ Oh I yes— yes— yes,’ She put the question by with a careless 
gesture. ‘ Bat anyone who happened to have the money could do 
such a simple thing. The honour is youis because you invented it.’ 

‘ From your hands, Angela, I will take all the honour that you 
phase to give. So am I doubly honoured,’ 

• * « • I • I 

There were no wedding Ms at all * the organ was mute : the 
Parish Church of Stepney was empiy * the spectators of the marriage 
weie Mrs Bormalack and Captain Sorensen, besides the girls and 
the bndegioom, and Dick his best mam The Captain in the Salva- 
tion Army might have been present as well , he had been asked, 
but he was lying on the sick bed from which he was never to rhe 
again. Lord and Lady Davenant were there . the former sleek, 
well contented, well dressed m broadcloth of the best, the latter 
agitated, restless, humiliated, because she had lost the thing she 
came across the Atlantic to claim, and was going home, alter the 
splendour of the last thiee months, to the monotonous levels ot 
Canaan City, Who could love Canaan City alter the West End 
of London ? What woman would look forwaid with pleanue to 
the dull and uneventful days, tlie local politics, the chapel squabbles, 
the little gatherings for tea and supper, after the enjoyment of a 
cairiage and pair, and unlimited theaties, operas, and concerts, and 
footmen, and such dinneis as the average American, or the average 
Englishman either, seldom arrives at seeing, even m visions ^ Sweet 
content was gone , and though Angela meant well, and it was kind 
of her to afiofd the ambitious lady a glimpse of that gieat woild 
into which she desired to enter, the sight— even this Pisgah 
glimpse— of a social Paiadise to Inch she could never belong, de- 
stroyed her peace if mmd, and she will for the rest of her Me lie 
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:i a rock deploring. Not so her kuskand: Ms future is assured; 
k can eat and dunk plentifully ; b can sleep all the morning un- 
distarbd; b is relieved of the anxieties connected with his 
Case: and though the respect due to rank is not recognised in the 
States, he has to barnone of its responsihilities, and has altogether 
abandoned the Grand Manner, At the same time, as one who very 
nearly became a Bntish Peer, his position in Canaan City ii 
enormously raised. 

They, then, were in the church. They drove thither, not b 
Miss Messenger’s carnage, but with Lord Jocelyn. 

They aiiived a quarter of an hour before the ceremon/. 
vVhen the cuiat? who was to perform the ceiemony aiiived, Lu .! 
Jocelyn sought him in the vestry and showed him a specul 
licence by which it was pronounced lawful, and e'^en laudah.j, 
tor Harry Qoslett, bachelor, to take unto wife Angela Marsd a 
Messenger, spinster. 

And at sight of that name did the curate’s knees begin to 
tremble, and his hands to shake. 

‘Angela Marsden Messenger Is it, then,’ ha asked, ‘tlj 
great heiress ? ’ 

‘It is none other,’ said Lord Jocelyn. ‘And she mariics m; 
ward— here is my card— by special licence.’ 

‘ But— but— IS it a clandestme marriage f ’ 

‘ Not at all. There are reasons why Miss Messenger desiies 1 1 
be married in Stepnsy. With them we Lave nothing to do. 
She has, of late, associated herself with many works of bae« 
volence, but anonymously. In fact, my dear sir ’-here Lord 
Jocelyn looked profoundly knowing— ‘ niy waid, the bridegroom, 
has always known her under another name, and even now does 
not know whom he is marrying, When we sign the books, we 
must, just to keep the secret a little longer, manage that he sLall 
write his own name without seeing the names of the bade.’ 

This seemed very irregular in the eyes of the cuiate, and at 
first he was for refemng the matter to the rector, but hnally 
gave in, on the undeistanding that be was to be no party to any 
concealment 

And presently the wedding party walked slowly up the 
aisle, and Harry, to his great astoanhment, saw his bride on Lad 
Jocelyn’s arm. There weie cousins of the Me.'isengers in plenty 
who should have done this duty, but Angela would invite none 
of them. She came alone to Stepney, she lived and woiked in 
the place alone , she wanted no coi saltation or discussion with the 
comma; she would tell them when all was done; and she knew 
7ery well _that so great an heiress as herself could do nothmg 
bat what is right, when one has time to recover from the shock, 
and to settle down and think thm s over, 

No^doubt, though we bve nothing to do with the outside 
world in this story, there was a tremendous rustling of skirts, 
leaking of hands, tossing of curls waggmg of tongues, and up< 

V 
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liftirg of bands, tbe next morning when Angela’s cards were 
received, and the news was in all the papers. And there was 
Mch a run upon inteijections that the vocabulary broke down, and 
peo^e were fain to cry to one another in foreign tongues. 

TO thus the announcement ran*— 

* On Thursday, March 20, at the Parish Church, Stepney, 
Harry, son of the late Samuel Goslett, Sergeant in the 120th 
Regiment of the Line, to Angela Maisden, daughter of the late 
John Marbden Messenger, and granddaughter of the late John 
Messenger, of Portman Square and Whitechapel/ 

This was a pretty blow among the cousins. The greatest 
heiress in England, whom they had hoped would marry a duke, 
or a marquis, or an earl at least, had positively and actually 
married the son of a common soldier—well, a non-commissioned 
officer— the same thing. What did it mean? What mid it 
mean ^ 

Others, who knew Harry and his story, who had sympathy 
with him on account of his many good qualities; who owned 
that the obscurity of his birth was but an accident shared with 
him by many of the most worthy, excellent, brilliant, usefgl, 
well-bred, delightful men of the world , rejoiced oyer the strange’* 
irony of Fate which had first lifted this soldier’s son out of the 
gutter, and then, with apparent malignity, dropped him hack 
again, only, howeyer, to raise him once more lar higher than 
before. For, indeed, the young man was now rich —with his vats 
and his mashtuhs, his millions of casks, his Old and his Mild 
and his Bitter, and his Family at nine shillings the nine-gallon 
cask, and his accumulated millions, ‘ beyond tbe potential dream 
of avarice/ If he chooses to live more than half his time in 
Whitechapel, that is no concern of anybody’s; and if his wife 
chooses to hold a sort of court at the abandoned East, to surround 
herself with people unheard of m society, not to say out of it, 
why should she not? Any of the Royal princes might have 
done the same thing if they had chosen and had been well advised, 
Further, if, between them, Angela and her husband have estab- 
lished a supenor Aquarium, a gloiified Crystal Palace, m which 
^11 the shows are open, all the performers are drilled and trained 
amateurs, and all tL work actually is done for nothing , m which 
the management is by the people themselves, who will have no 
interference from pnest or parson, rector or curate, philanthropist 
or agitator; and no patronage from societies, well-mtentioned 
young ladies, meddling benevolent peisons and officious promoters, 
starters, and shovers-along, with half an eye fixed on heaven and 
the remaining eye and a half on their own advancement, if, in 
fact, they choose to do these things, why not ? It is an excellent 
way of spenpng their time, and a change from the monotony of 
society. 

Again, it is said that Harry, now Harry Messenger, by the 
p’^OTision of old John Messenger’s will, is the Piesident, or th<» 
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» Chairman, or the Honorary Secretary, in fact, the spang and stay 
and prop, of a new and most formidable Union or Association, 
which jthreatens, unless it he mpped in the bud, veiy considerable 
things of the greatest importance to the country. It is, m foct, a 
League of Wkmg Men for the Piomotion and Advancement of 
thoir own interests Its Prospectus sets forth that, having looked 
in vain, among the candidates for the House of Commons, for 
^ any representative who had been m the past, or was likely to he 
m the future, of the slightest use to them in the House , having 
found that neither Conservatives, nor Liberals, nor Kadicals, have 
ever been, or are ever likely to be, prepared with any real measure 
which should in the least concern themselves and their own w.inta ; 
and fully recognising the fact that in the Debates of the House 
the interests of labour and the duties of Government towards the 
labouring classes are never recognised or understood ; the woiking 
men of the country hereby form themselves into a Geneial League 
or Union, which shall have no other object whatever than the 
study of their own rights and interests. The (j^iiestion of wagt'S 
will be left to the different Unions, except in such cases win le 
^ Aere is no Union, or where the men are inarticulate (as in the 
" leading case, now some ten years old, of the gas stoliera), through 
ignoiance and drink. And the immediate que'itioiis befoie the 
Union will be, fiist, the dwelling-houses of the woiking men, 
which are to be made clean, safe, and healthy , next, their iood 
and drink, which are to be unadulteiated, pure, and genuine, and 
are to pass through no more hands than is necessaiy, and to he 
distributed at the actual cost price without the intervention of 
small shops, next, instruction, lor wluch piiipose the worlung 
men will elect timr om School Boanls and bum all the loolh i 
reading books at present m use, and abolish spelling as a paii t)t 
education, and teach the things necessary for all trades, m‘\t, 
clothing, which will be made for them by their own nm woik- 
ing for themselves, without troubling the employ ei a of laboui at 
all; next, a newspaper of their own, wluch will reliise any place 
to political agitators, leaders, partisans, and profesuonal talkers, and 
,be devoted to the questions which really concern woiLiiig men, and 
especially the question of how best to employ the Power whuh u 
in their hands, and report continually what is doing, what must be 
done, and how it must be done. And lastly, emigration, so that 
in every family it shall be consideied ni'cessarv ior some to go, 
and the whole countiy shall be mapped out into "dhtiicts, and only 
a certain number be allowed to reniam, 

Now, the world being so small as it is, and Englishmen and 
Scotchmen being so masterful that they must n(‘edH go straight 
to the front and stay there, it cannot but happen that the world 
will presently— that is, in two generations, or three at the most- 
be overrun with the good old English blood: wheieupon until 
the round earth gets too small, which will not happen for another 
ten thousand years or so, theie will he the nurest, most delightful, 

i2 
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snd most iesTenly MilleEmum, Eicli people may come into it if 
they please, but they will not be wanted • in fact, nch people will 
die out, and it will soon come to be considered an unhappy thing, 
as it undoubtedly is, to be bom neb, 

Lastly, the Union will devote part of its energies to the con- 
tideiation of how life may be made happy. 

<««*•<« 

— ^ Wloge daughters ye are/ concluded the curate, closing 
iia took, ^as long as ye do well, and are not afraid with any 
amazement.' 

He led the way into fne veatry, where the hook lay open, and 
yittmg at the table he made the proper entries 
Then Harry took his place and signed. Now, behold ! as he 
took the pen in his hand. Lord Jocelyn artfully held blotting- 
paper in readiness, and in such a manner as to hide the name of 
the biids • then Amgela signed: then the witnesses, Lord Jocelyn 
and Captain Sorensen. Amd th en there were shakings of hand and 
kidsmgs. And before they cam e away the curate Tentured timidly 
to whisper congratulationfl, and that he had no idea of the honour 
— And then Angela stopped him, and bade him to her weddinij 
feast that evening at the m Palace of Delight. 

Then Lord Jocelyn distributed lergess, the largest kind of 
hirgess, among the people of the church 
But it surely was me strangest of weddings. For when they 
reached the church door the L^ide and bndegroom Ms ed each 
other, and then he placed her m the carnage, in which the 
Davenants and Lord Jocelyn also seated themselves, and so they 
drove off. 

‘ We shall see her again to-night/ said Harry. ^ Come, Dick, 
we have got a long day to get through-seven hours. Let us go 
for a walk. I can't sit down: I can’t r^t; I can't do anything, 
Let us go for a walk, and wrangle ' 

They left the girls and strode away, and did not return until il 
was ptet BIX o’clock, and already growing dark, 

The girls, in dreadful lowness of spirits, and feeling as flat as 
60 many pancakes, returned to their house and sat down their^ 
hands m their laps, to do nothmg for seven hours. Did one ever* 
hoar that the maidens at a marriage— do the customs of any 
country piesent an example of such a thing— returned to the bride’s 
house without either bnde or bridegroom ? Did one ever hear 
a marriage where the groom left tie bnde at the church dooi, and 
went away for a six hours’ walk ? 

As for Captain Sorensen, he went to the Palace snd pottered 
about, getting snubbed by the persons in authority There was 
still much to be done before the evening, but there waa time j all 
would be doner Presently he went away , but be, too, was rest- 
less and nutated : he could not rest at home : the possession of the 
secret, the thought of his daughter's future, the strange and un- 
looked-for happmess that had come to him in his old w 
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ftings agitated him ; nor could even his fiddle bring him any con^ 
rJation, and the peacefulness of the Almshouse, which generally 
srothed him, this day irritated him. Therefore he wandered 
'■bout, and presently appeared at the House, wWe he took dmrAi- 
f'lth the gills, and they talked about what would happen. 

The first thing that happened was the arriTal ot a cart— a 
spnng carb-with the name of a Regent Street firm upon it. The 
men took out a great quantity of parcels and brought them into the 
show-room, AU the girls ran down to see what it meant, because 
on so great a day eyerything, said Nelly, must mean something 

‘ Name of Hermitage ? ’ asked the man. ‘ This is for you, Miss 
—Name of Sorensen P This is for you.’ And so on, a parcel iur 
eTery one of the girls. 

Then he went away, and they all looked at each other. 

‘Hadn’t you better,’ asked Captain Sorensen, ‘open the parcels, 
pils ? ’ 

They opened them. 

‘Oh — h!’ 

Behold I for every girl such a present as none of them had ever 
imagined ! The masculine pen cannot de .ciile the sweet things 
which they found there; not silks and satins, but pretty things, 
with boots, because dressmakers are apt to be shabby m the matter 
of boots; and with handkerchiefs and pietty scarves and gloves 
and serviceable things of all sorts. 

More than this . there was a separate parcel tied up in white 
piper for every giil, and on it, in psncil, ‘ Tor the wedoing supper 
at the Palace of Delight.’ And m it gause, or lace, for brides- 
muds’ head-dress, and white hd gloves, and a necklace with a 
locket, and inside the locket a portiait of Miss Kennedy, and out- 
side her Christian name, Angela Also for each girl a little note, 
‘For — , with Miss Messenger’s love,’ but for Nelly, whose 
parcel was like Benjamin’s me: 3 , the note was, ‘ For NeUy, with 
Miss Messenger’s kindest love.’ 

‘That,’ said Relekah, hut vrithout jealousy, ‘is because you 
were Miss Kennedy’s favounte Wei! ! Miss ilessenger nml be 
, fond of her, and no wonder I’ 

‘No wonder at all,’ sud C.i]'t 3 iin ^orensen, 

And nobody guessed. Nobody bad the least suspicion. 

While they were all admiimg ard wondering Mrs. Bormalack 
W over hreathle'is, 

‘ Mv dears | ’ she cried, ‘ look what's come ! ’ 

Nothing less than a beautiful black silk dress. 

‘Now go away, Captam Sorensen,’ she said; ‘you men are 
Oiily hindering. And we’ve got to try on things. On ! good gra- 
' .1)113 1 To think that Miss Messenger would remember me, of all 
people in the world I To be sure, Mr Bormala^ was one of ner 
;oll*ectors, and she may have he.ird about me — ’ 

‘ No,’ said Rebekii, ‘it is through Mas Kennedy ; no one hsf 
koes torgotten who knew bar.’ 
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At seven o’clock tliat evening tie great lall of tie Palace wai 
pretty well filled with guests. Some of them, armed with white 
wands, acted as stewards, and it was understood that on the arrival 
of Miss Messenger a lane was to be formed and the procession to 
the dais at the end of the hall was to pass through that lane. 

^ Outside, m the vestibule, stood the wedding party waiting : the 
bridegroom with his best man, and the bridesmaids in their white 
dr^^sses^ flowing gauze and necklaces, and gloves, and flowers— a 
very sweet and beautiful bevy of guls , Harry for the last time in 
his life, he thought with a sigh, in evening dress, Within the hall 
there were strange rumours flying about. It was said that Miss 
Messenger herself had been mamed that morning, and that the 
procession would be for her wedding, but others knew better, it 
was Miss Kennedy’s wedding; she had married Haiiy Goslett, the 
man they called Gentleman Jack, and Miss Kennedy, everybody 
knew, was patronised by Miss Messenger. 

At ten minutes past seven, two carnages drew up. From the 
first of these descended Harry’s bride, led by Loid Jocelyn; and 
tram the second the Davenants, 

Yes, Harry’s bnde. But whereas in the morning she had beenv 
dressed in a plain white fiock and white bonnet like her brides- 
maids , sbe was now arrayed in white satin, mystic, wonderful, 
nth. white veil and white floweis, and round her white throat & 
necklace of sparkling diamonds, and diamonds in her hair, 

Harry stepped forward wili beatir^ heart. 

^Take her, boy,’ said Lord Jocelyn proudly, 'But you have 
married— not Miss Kennedy at all— but Angela Messenger.’ 

Harry took his bride’s hand m a kind of stupor, What did 
Lord Jocelyn mean ? 

' Forgive me, Harry,’ she said, ' sav you forgive me ’ 

Then he raised her veil and kissed her toiehead before them all, 
Bat he could not speak, because all in .i moment the sense of what 
ans would mean poured upon his bram m a great wave, and he 
would fam have been alone 

It was Miss Kennedy indeed, but glorified into a great lady; 
ohUh-MISS MESSENGER! 

The girls, frightened, were shrinking together , even Eebekah 
was afraid at the great and mighty name of Messenger 

Angela went among them, and kissed them all with words of 
mcouiagement. ' Can you not love me, Nelly,’ she said, ' as well 
when I am rich as when I was poor ? ’ 

Then the chief officers m the Brewery advanced, oJering 
congratulations m timid accents, because they knew now that 
Miss Kennedy the diessmaker, of whom such hard things had 
been sometimes said in their own presence and by their own 
wives, was no after than the sole paitner m the Brewery, and 
that her husband had worked among them for a daily wage. 
What did these things mean? They made respectable men 
tt&aid. One person there was, however, who at sight of Misa 
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Messeng'erj for whom he was waiting* with anxious heart, having 
a great desire to present his own case of uniewarded zeal, turned 
pale, and broke through the ciowd with violence and fled. It was 
Uncle Bunker. 

And then the stewards appeared at the open doors, and the 
procession was formed. 

First the stewards themselves—being all clerks of the Brewery 
—walked proudly at the head, carrying their white wands like 
rifles Next came Ilariy and the biide, at sight of whom the 
guests shouted and roared , next came Dick Ooppm with NeDy, 
and Lord Jocelyn with Itebekah, and the Cine) Brewer with 
Lady Davenant, of course m her black velvet and war paint, and 
Lord Davenant with Mrs Bormalack, and the Chief Accountant 
with another bridesmaid, and Captain Sorensen with another, and 
then the rest. 

Then the organ burst into a Wedding March, rolling and 
pealing about the walls and roof of the mighty hall, and amid its 
melodious thunder, and the shouts of the wedding guests, Harry 
led his bride slowly through the lane of cuiious and rejoicing 
/faces, till they reached the dais. 

When all were arranged, with the bnde seated m the middle, 
her husband standing at her right and the bridesmaids grouped 
behind them. Lord Jocelyn stepped to the front and read m a loud 
voice part of the deed of gift, whch he then gave with a profound 
bow to Angela, who placed it in her husband's hands 

Then she stepped forwaid and raised her veil, and stood be^re 
them all, beautiliil as the day, and with team m her eyes Yet 
she spoke in fiim and clear accents which all could hear. It was 
her first and last public speech ; for Angela belongs to that npidly 
diminishing body of women who prefer to let the men do all the 
public speaking. 

' My dear friends,’ she said, ^my kind friends : I wish first that 
you should clearly undeistand that this Palace has been invented 
and designed for you by my husband. All I have doneus to build 
it, Now it IS yours, with all it contains. I pray God that it may 
be used worthily, and for the joy and happiness of all I declare 
this Palace of Delight open, the property of tha people, to be 
administered and governed by them and them alone, in trust for 
each other.’ 

This was all she said, and the people cheered again, and the 
organ played ‘ God save the Queen ’ 

With tins simple ceremony was the Palace of Delight thrown 
open to the worlL What better beginning could it have than 
a wedding party p What better omen could there be than that 
the Palace, like the Garden of Eden, should begin with the 
happiness of a wedded pair P 

• i 4 I * • « I • « I 

At this point there presented itself, to those who diew up the 
programme, a grave practical difficulty. It was this The Palace 
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a^uld in!y be decked open in the Great Hall ifcself, Alo, A 
eodd be only in the Great Hall that the banquet could Lh 
place. Now, how were the fifteen hundred guests to be got oiit 
nl the way and amused while the tables were laid and the clf)th 
spread? There could not be, it is true, the splendour and costly 
pte and ^peignes and flowers of my Lord mayor’s great dinner, 
out ornament of some Imd there must be upon the tables, and 
even with an army of drilled wmters it tanas ume to lay covers 
for fifteen hundred people 

But there was no confusion. Once more the procession was 
(urmed and marched round the hall, headed by the band of the 
Guards, visiting first the gymnasium, then the library, then the 
coi'cert-room, and kotly the theatre. Here they paused, and the 
bridal party took their seats. The people poured in ; when every 
beat was taken the stewards mvited the rest into the concert-room, 
In the theatre a little sparkling comedy was played . m the concert- 
room a troupe of smgers discoursed sweet madrigals and glees, 
Outside, the waiters ran backwaids and forwards as busy as Dio- 
genes with his tub, but more to the purpose. 

When, in somethmg over an hour, the performances wefe ^ 
finished, the stewards found that the tables were laid, one running 
down the whole length of the hall, and shorter ones across the 
hai . Everybody had a card with Ms place upon it there was no 
confusion, and while trumpeters blared a welcome, they aU took 
their places in due order, 

Angela and her husband sat in the middle of the long table; 
at Angela’s left hand was Lord Jocelyn, at Harry’s right Lady 
Davenant. Opposite the bride and biidegroom sat the Chief 
Brewer and the Chief Accountant The bridesmaids spread out 
nght and left. All Anijek’s friends and acquamtauces ut Stepony 
Gieen were theie, except three, For old Mr x\[aliphant was 
Sitting as usual in the boardmg house, conversing with unseen 
persons and laughing and brandishing a pipe , and with him 
Daniel F£q''g sat huggmg his book. And in his own office sat 
Bunker, sick at heart For he remembered his officious private 
letter to iLss Messenger, and he felt that he had, indeed, gone and- 
done it 

The rest of the long table was filled up by the clerks and 
wpenor officers of the Brewery : at the shorter tables sat the rest 
of the guests, includmg even the draymen and errand-boys. 
And so feast began, while the band of the Guards played tor 
them 

It was a royal feast, with the most magnificent cold sirloins of 
roast beef and rounds of salt beef, leg of mutton, saddles of 
mutton, haunches of mutton, loms of veal, nba of pork, legs of 
l?ork, great ha*i8, hage turkeys, capons, fowls, ducks, and geese, 
all done to a turn ; eo that the honest guests fell to with a mighty 
will, and wished that such a wedding might come once a moa^ 
nt !wt, with Stuh a eppei. And Messenger’s bt'er, m much &? 
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pu pleased, tor everybody. At a moment like this, would one, 
even at the Ilijrh Table, venture to ask, to say nothing of wishing, 
for aught but Messenger’s beer P 

After the hacked and mangled remams of the first course were 
removed there came puddings^ pies, cakes, jellies, ices, blanc- 
mange, all kinds of delicious things. 

And after this was done, and eatng was stayed, and only the 
memory left of the enormous feed, the Chief Brewer rose and pro- 

S )86d in a few words the health of the bride and bridegroom. 

e said that it would be a lasting sorrow to all of them that they 
had not been present at the auspicious event of the morning ; but 
that it was in some measure made up to them by the happiness 
they had enjojed together that evening. If anything, he added, 
could make them pray more heartily for the happiness of the 
bnde, it would be the thought that she refused to be married 
from her house m the West End, but came to Stepney among the 
workmen and managers of her ovra Biewery, and prefeired to 
celebrate her wedding feast in the magnificent hall which she had 
given to the people of the place, And he had one more good 
thing to tell them. Miss Messenger, when she gave that precious 
thing, her hand, retained her name There would still be a Mes- 
senger at the head of the good old House 

Harry replied m a few words, and the wedding cai^e went 
round Then J)ick Coppm prop< )8ed success to the Palace of Delight, 
^ Harry,’ whimpered Angela, ‘ if you love me, speak now, from 
your very heart ’ 

He sprang to his feet, and spoke to the people as they had 
never beard any yet speak 

After telling them what the Palace was, what it was meant to 
be, a place for the happiness and recreation of all ; how they were 
to make their own amusements for themselves; how there weie 
class-rooms where all kinds of arts and accomplishments would be 
taught, how, to ensure order and good behaviour, it was necessary 
that they should form their own volunteer police ; how there were 
to be no politics and no controversies within those walls, and how 
the management of all was left to committees of their own choosing, 
he said,— 

^ Friends all, this is, indeed, such a thing as the world has 
never yet seen, You have been frequently invited to join together 
and combine for the raising of wages you are continually muted 
to follow leaders who promise to rcJoim land laws, when you have 
no land and never will have any ; to abolish the House of Lords, 
in which you have no part, share, or lot; to sweep away a Church 
which does not interfere with you ; but who have nothing— no, 
nothmg to offer you, out of which any help or advantage will 
come to you And you are always being told tcTconsider life as a 
long period of resignation under inevitable suffering; and you are 
told to submit your reason, your will, yourselves, lo authontj, and 
tU will be well with you. No one /et has given you the chance of 
z 
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mahn^ yourselves happy, lu tlus place you will find, or you wS 
make for youraelveS; all the things which make the lives of ths 
rmh happy, Here you will have music, dancing, singing, actingj 
painting, reading, games of skill, games of chance, companionship, 
cheerfulness, light, warmth, comlort^everything, When these 
things have been enjoyed for a time they will become a necessity 
for you, and a part of the education for your young people. They 
will go on to desire other things which cannot be found by any 
others for you, but which must be found by yourselves and foi 
yourselves, My wife has placed in your hands the materials foi 
earthly joy ; it lies with you to learn how to use them: it lies 
with you to find what other things are necessary ; how the people 
who have all the Power there is, must find out what they want, 
and help themselves to it, standing shoulder to shoulder by meani 
of that Power: how those enemies are not the rich, whom youi 
brawleis m Mitechapel Road ignorantly accuse, but (juite another 
kind- and you must nnd out for youisehes who these are. It is 
not by setting poor against nch, or by hardening the heart of rich 
against poor, that you will succeed * it is by independence and by 
knowledge. All sorts and conditions of men aie alike. As axe 
tlie vices of the nch, so are your own ; as are your virtues, so are 
tlieirs But, hitherto, the rich have had things which you could 
not get. Now all that is altered . in the Palace of Delight we are 
equal to the richest * there is nothing winch we, too, cannot have ! 
what they desiie we desire, what they have we shall have: we 
can all love, we can all laugh, we can all feel the power ol 
music , we can dance and sing; or we can s.t in peace and medi- 
tate Id this Palace, as in outer woiW, remember that yon 
have the Power. The time for envy, hi^tred, and accu^^iatians has 
gone by: because we woiking men have, at last, aU the Powei 
there is to have. Let us use it well But the Palace will be fo 
joy and happiness, not for political wrangles. Brothers and 
Sbtew, we will no longer sit down in resignation : we will talcs 
the same joy in this world that the rich have taken, Life is shori 
for U3 all: let us make the most of it for ourselves and for each 
other. There are so many joys within our reach, there^are sc 
many miseries which we can abolish, In this house, which is s 
Temple of Praise, we shall all together continually be thmkmj 
how to bring more sunshine mto our lives, more change, more 
variety, more happiness.’ 

A serious ening ; because Harry spoke from his heart. As h 
took his seat m deep silence, the organ broke forth again and 
pUyed, while the people stood, the giand Old Hundredth Psalim 

A serious ending to the feast , hut Life is serious. 

» iK* *» , * ! . * * . 

Ten minutes later the bride rose, and the band nlayed a joyfii 
march, while tne wedding procession once more lormea anc 
marched down m aaS, and the people poured out into the streets 
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to cheer, sad Angela and her husband drove away for iheir 
honeymoon. 

The Palace of Delight is in working Order now, and Stepney 
is already transformei A new period began on the opening 
night for all who were present For the first time they unde^ 
stood that life may be happy : for the fct time they resolved that 
they would find out for themselves the societ of happr ess. The 
tagel with the flaming sword has at last stepped from the gates of 
file earthly Paradi.se, and we may now enter theiein and taste, 
iinreproTed, of all the fruits except the apples of the Tree of Lifr 
-whicij htt mdeoi, heea reuovsd, Itag ause, to another Pko. 
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